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FOREWORD 


Little further advance can be made in our interpretation of the 
Qur’an or of the life of Muhammad, until an exhaustive study has 
been made of the vocabulary of the Qur’an It 1s teresting to note 
how recent work at Islamic origins, such as that done by the late 
Professor Horovitz and his pupils at Frankfurt, and in the books of 
Tor Andrae and Karl Ahrens, has tended to run to a discussion of 
vocabulary The Qur’an 1s the first Arabic book, for though there 
was earlier poetry, 1t was not written down till much later, and some 
doubts have been raised as to the genuineness of what did get written 
down For the interpretation of this first Arabic book, we have been 
content until recently to turn to the classical commentaries, but the 
tendency of the commentators 1s to interpret the book m the hght 
of the Arabic language of their own day, and with few exceptions 
their philological lucubrations are of more imterest for the study of 
the development of Muslim thought about the Qur’an, than they are 
for setthng the meaning the words must have had for the Prophet 
and for those who listened to his utterances 

Some day, it 1s to be hoped, we shall have a Glossary to the 
Qur’an comparable with the great Worterbucher we have to the Old 
and New Testaments, in which ail the resources of philology, epigraphy, 
and textual criticism will be utilized for a thorough investigation of 
the vocabulary of the Qur’an Meanwhile this present Essay attempts 
to make one small contribution to the subject by studying a number 
of the non Arabic elements in the Qur’anic vocabulary 

Emphasis has been placed in recent years on the too long forgotten 
fact that Arabia at the time of Muhammad was not isolated from the 
rest. of the world, as Muslim authors would have us believe There 
was at that time, as mdeed for long before, full and constant contact 
with the surrounding peoples of Syria, Persia, and Abyssima, and 
through mtercourse there was a natural mterchange of vocabulary 
Where the Arabs came in contact with higher religion and higher 
civilization, they borrowed religious and cultural terms This fact 
was fully recognized by the earliest circle of Muslim exegetes, who 
show no hesitation in noting words as of Jewish, Christian, or Iranian 
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origin Later, under the influence of the great divimes, especially 
of ash Shafi‘i, this was pushed mto the background, and an orthodox 
doctrine was elaborated to the effect that the Qur’an was a unique 
production of the Arabic language The modern Muslim savant, 
mdeed, 1s as a rule seriously distressed by any discussion of the foreign 
origin of words in the Qur’an 

To the Western student the Jewish or Christian origm of many 
of the technical terms m the Qur’an 1s obvious at the first glance, 
and a little investigation makes it possible to identify many others 
These identifications have been made by many scholars whose work 
18 scattered m many periodicals m many languages The present 
Essay 1s an attempt to gather them up and present them in a form 
convenient for the study of mterested scholars both in the East and 
the West 

The Essay was originally written in 1926, and im its orginal 
form was roughly four times the size of the present volume It would 
have been ideal to have published it m that form, but the publishing 
costs of such a work with full discussion and illustrative quotation, 
would have been prohibitive The essential عصسطا‎ was to place m the 
hands of students a list of these foreign words which are recognized 
as such by our modern scholarship, with an indication of their probable 
origin, and of the sources to which the student may turn for fuller 
discussion Our own discussion has therefore been cut down to the 
minimum consistent with intelligibility The same reason has made 
it necessary to omit the Appendix, which consisted of the Arabic 
text, edited from two MSS im the Royal Library at Cairo, of as Suyiti’s 
al Muhadhdhab, which 1s the original treatise at the basis of his 
chapter on the foreign words in the Jtgan and of his tractate entitled 
al Mutauakkili 

In making a choice of such references to the old poets as remain, 
it was thought better to retaim those used 1n the older works of reference 
which would be generally accessible to students, rather than make a 
display of learning by references to a host of more modern works 
dealing with the early poetry In the case of references to Iranian 
sources, however, the author, for lack of hbrary facilities, has been 
compelled to limit himself to the few texts, now somewhat antiquated 
which were available to him in Cairo 

No one 1s more conscious than the author of the lmutations of 
his philological equipment for the task A work of this nature could 
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have been adequately treated only bv a Noldeke, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the literatures of the Oriental languages volved, 
none of us in this generation can emulate With all its lmutations 
and imperfections, however, 1t 1s hoped that 1t may provide a founda 
tion from which other and better equipped scholars may proceed mm the 
important task of investigation of the Qur anic vocabulary 

For reasons of general convenience the verse numbering of the 
Qur’an citations 1s throughout that of Flugel’s edition, not the Kiifan 
verse numbering followed in the Egyptian standard text 

The thanks of the author, as of all students interested in Oriental 
research, are due in a special manner to the kindness and generosity 
of HH the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, which have permitted the 
work to appear in the series published under his august patronage 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 


CaIRO 
December 1937 
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INTRODUCTION 


One of the few distinct impressions gleaned from a first perusal of 
the bewildering confusion of the Qur’an, 1s that of the amount of 
material therein which 1s borrowed from the great religions that were 
active in Arabia at the time when the Qur’an was صد‎ process of forma 
tion From the fact that Muhammad was an Arab, brought up صد‎ the 
midst of Arabian paganism and practising its rites himself until well 
on into manhood,! one would naturally have expected to find that 
Islam had its roots deep down in this old Arabian paganism ا‎ 
comes, therefore, as no little surprise, to find how httle of the religious 
life of this Arabian paganism 1s reflected in the pages of the Qur’an 
The names of a few old deities? , odd details of certam pagan cere 
monies connected with rites of sacrifice and pilgrimage 3, a few deep 
rooted superstitions connected with Jinn, etc , and some fragments of 
old folk tales,* form practically all the traces one can discover therein 
of this ancient religion in the midst of whose devotees Muhammad 
was born and bred It may be true, as Rudolph insists,® that in 
many passages of the Quran the Islamic varnish only thinly covers 
a heathen substratum, but even a cursory reading of the book makes 
it plam that Muhammad drew his inspiration not from the religious 
hfe and experiences of his own land and his own people, but from 
the great monotheistic religions which were pressing down into Arabia 
in his day ۴ Most of the personages who move through the pages of 
the Qur an, viz Ibrahim, Misa, Dawid, Sulaiman, Nuh, ‘Isa, are well 
known Biblical characters So also the place names—Babil, Rim, 
Madyan, Saba’, and many of the commonest religious terms—Shaitan, 
Tawrah, Injil, Sakina, Firdaus, Jahannam, are equally familar to all 
who know the Jewish and Christian Scriptures So one 1s not surprised 


1 Cénvineing proof of this is found in the statement of the Prophet quoted in 
Yaqut Mu yam 11 664 to the effect that on a certain occasion he sacrificed × ewe to 
‘Uzz& which he excuses on the ground that at that time he was following the religion 
of his people 

2 Stra liu, 19 20 Ixx: 22 23 

$41 1583 xx 28-30 v 1-4 xx 37 

4 Such as those of Ad and Thamud 

5 Abhangygkert 26,n 9 His reference here 1s to Siiras cxiu cxiv in particular, 


but the statement is true of many passages elsewhere 
6 Noldeke Schwally 1 121 Buhl ,×د 7ق‎ 1066 Ahrens Muhammed als Relsgsons 


stefter 22 ff 
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at the judgment of some of the earlier investigators, such as Marracci, 
Prodromus, 1, 411 “‘Ita ut Alcoranus sit mixtura trum legum, seu 
religionum, Hebraicae, Christianae, et Israeliticae, additis paucis 
quisquillis, quae e cerebro suo Mahumetus extraxit ”’ 

Closer examination of the question reveals even further and more 
detailed correspondences than these which appear on the surface,! and 
forces on one the conviction that not only the greater part of the 
religious vocabulary, but also most of the cultural vocabulary of the 
Qur’an is of non Arabic origin The investigation of the “ Fremd 
worter ’’ of the Qur an thus becomes a question of primary importance 
for the study of the origins of Islam, for as Hirschfeld remarks ‘One 
of the principal difficulties before us 1s to ascertain whether an 
idea or expression was Muhammad s spiritual property or borrowed 
from elsewhere, how he learnt ۱۲ and to what extent it was altered to 
suit his purposes’? By tracing these words back to their sources we 
are able to estimate to some extent thc influences which were working 
upon Muhammad at various penods in his Mission, and by studying 
these religious terms in their native literature contemporary with 
Muhammad, we can sometimes understand more exactly what he 
himself means by the terms he uses in the Qur an 


Quite early in the history of Islam’ Muslims themselves were 
confronted with the perplexing problem of these foreign words, for it 
presented itself immediately they were called upon to face the task of 
interpreting their Scripture With the death of the Prophet and the 
cutting off of the fountain of revelation, came the necessity of collecting 
the scattered fragments of this Revelation and issuing them in book 
form ٭‎ Then as the Qur’an thus collected became recognized as the 
ultimate source of both religion and law, there came the necessity of 
interpretation “ The primary source of such interpretation was the 
immediate circle of the Prophets Companions who were naturally 


1 Tide Rudolph Abhangighest des Qorans ron Judenthum und Christenthum 1922 
and Ahrens Christitches 1m Qoran 1930 

New Researches p 4‏ ؟ 

* The popular Muslim account of the collection 1s givenin as Suyit: [tg 135 and 
mn many other well known works eg Frhrist 24 Ya qubi, Hestora u (52 Ibn 
al Athir Chronicon (ed Tornberg),u 279 11 86 See also Noldeke Schwally 1 11 ff 
and the criticism in Caetan: Annali vn pp 407-418 

* Goldziher Richtungen 55 ff 
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supposed to know best what the Prophet meant in many of his revela 
tions}, so the tendency grew 1n later days to trace back all explana 
tions to this circle, with the result that we frequently find various 
conflicting opinions traced back through different chains of authorities 
to the same person 2 

Now it 1s conceivable that there may have been correct tradition 
from the Prophet himself in many cases as to the interpretation of some 
of the strange words that meet us in the Qur an, but if so, 1t 1s evident 
that this tradition was soon lost,’ for by the time the classical exegetes 
came to compile their works there was a bewildering entanglement 
of elaborate lines of conflicting tradition as to the meaning of these 
words, all emanating from the same small circle of the Prophet ۹ 
immediate Companions Numerous examples of this can be found 
on almost every page of the great Commentaries of at Tabari, al 
Baghawi, or ar Razi, but a typical case may be cited here in 
illustration 

Thrice mm the Qur an 4 we find mention of a people called Sabians, 


vO» الصا‎ who with the Jews and Christians ): the ,(اھل الکتاں‎ and 


the Magians, receivespecialrecognitionandfavour Yctastotheidentity 
of these Sabians we find among the authorities the widest divergences 
Thus at-Tabari, in commenting on بد‎ 59, tells us that some held that 
they were a community without a religion, others said they were a 
monotheistic sect but without a Book ora Prophet others said they 
worshipped angels, and others that they were a community of the 


People of the Book who followed the Zabiir (_)_9 )),28 the Jews followed 


the Taurah and the Chmistians the Injil Later writers have a still 
greater variety of opmions about them, that they were star worshippers, 
descendants of the people of Noah, or some sect midway between 


1 Quite early we find popular opmion claiming that only the Companions or 
followers*of Companions were capable of giving correct interpretations of the difficul 
tics of the Qur an 


2 eg im commenting on,» J\ in xvin 8 at Tabari gives us lines of tradition all 


going back to Ibn Abbas to prove that Ragium means a village a valley a writing 
or a mountain Thus we are forced to conclude either that Ibn Abbas is a very 
unsafe authority whose opmion on the meaning of important words varied consider 
ably at different times or that the lines of tradition are worthless 

3 Lists of interpretations coming from the Prophet himself are given by some 
writers eg as Suyuti Itgan 918 ff (and see Goldziher Richtungen 64) but such 
have little value 

41 وم‎ 73 xxn 17 
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Jews and Chnstians, or between Jews and Magians—and im all these 
cases the chains of tradition go back, of course, to the immediate 
circle of the Prophet It would seem almost incredible that when the 
Qur’an grants special privilege and protection to four communities 
as true believers, no exact tradition as to the identity of one of these 
communities should have survived till the tame when the Traditionists 
and Exegetes began their work of compilation The facts, however, 
are plain, and if so much uncertainty existed on so important a matter 
as the identity of a protected community, one can imagine how the 
case stands with regard to unimportant little details which are of 
profound interest to the philologist to day, but which, in the early 
days of Islam, had no doctrinal or political significance to bring them 
prominently before the attention of the Muslim savants 

The traditional account of the development of Qur anic exegesis,! 
of which this problem of the foreign words forms a part, makes it 
begin with Ibn ‘Abbas, a cousin of the Prophet whom later writers 
consider to have been the greatest of all authorities on this subject ? 


He 1s called the القر أ ں‎ yle_y, the حر‎ orsea of Qur anic science, the 


47. | > Rabbi of theCommunity, and many traditions give wonder 


ful accounts of his vast erudition and infallible scholarship 3 Modern 
scholarship, however, has not been able to endorse this judgment,‘ 
and looks with considerable suspicion on most traditions going bach 
to Ibn ‘Abbas It would seem, however, that he had access to stores 
of information supplied by Jewish converts such as Ka‘b b Mati‘ > 
and Wahb حا‎ Munabbih,® so that frequently, although his own interpre 
tation of a word or verse may be of little value, the material he produces 


from these authonties with the phrase ہر عم کس‎ ete , may be of the 
first importance Tradition also credits Ibn ‘Abbas with founding a 


1 as Suyuti Jig 908 ff gives an account of the earhest exegesis of the Qur an 
Goldziher Richtungen chaps 1 and برا‎ 

2 Ergiltals Ubermens:hdestafair asGoldziherneatl expressesit Richtungen 65 

2 See an Nawawi 351-4 Ibn Hayars Jsaba 1: 802-813 (and Kamil 566-9 for 
examples of his authoritative explanation) 

* Siddiqi 12 13 treats him with more deference than در‎ merited As illustrating 
the opinion of modern scholarship we may note the judgment ot three very different 
savants Buhl FI 1 20 Noldeke Sketches p 108 Sacco Credenze p vim 

5 Usually called Ka b al Ahbar See an Nawaw) 523 Ibn Hajar in 635-639 
EI u 582 

* See an Nawaw: 619 
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School of Qur’anic Exegesis, and gives him several famous pupils, 
notable among whom were Mujahid,) ‘Ikrima,? Ibn Jubair,® ‘Ata’,4 
and Ibn Abi Rabah* It 1s probable that all these men had more or 
less contact with Ibn ‘Abbas, but ×× 1s hardly correct to thmk of them 
as pupils of his in this science or as carrying on his tradition as a 
School in the way we speak of the pupils of the great Jewish Doctors 
Any student of the Tafsir will have noticed how much of the traditional 
exegesis 1s traced back to this group, much of 1t possibly quite correctly, 
and this 1s particularly true of the statements as to the foreign words in 
the Qur’an,® so that al Jawaligi at the commencement of his Mu‘arrab? 
can shield himself behind their authority from any accusation of 
unorthodoxy 

It is clear that in the earliest circle of exegetes 1t was fully recognized 
and frankly admitted that there were numerous foreign words in the 
Quran Only a little later, however, when the dogma of the eternal 
nature of the Quran was being elaborated, this was as strenuously 
denied, so that al Jawaliqi can quote on the other side the statement 
of Abii ‘Ubaida ® as given by al Hasan— I heard Abii ‘Ubaida say 
that whoever pretends that there 1s in the Qur an anything other than 
the Arabic tongue has made a serious charge against God, and he 
quoted the verse ‘Verly we have made ×۲ an Arabic Quran’” ® 
The question 1s discussed by many Muslim writers, and 1s excellently 
summarized by as Suyiiti in the Introduction to his treatise Al Muhadh 
dhab, and further in chap xxxvum of his Itqdn (Calcutta ed, pp 314- 
326) The discussion is of sufficient interest to engage our attention here 


1 Mujahid b Jabr died in A D 719 at the age of 83 See an Nawaw: 540 adh 
Dhahabi 1 14 

2 He was a Berber slave of Ibn Abbas and died about Ap 723 at the age of 80 
He 18 said to have travelled widely ×× Iraq Khorasan kgypt and S Arabia 0۹ 
an Nawaw1 431 \aqut I/rshad ہ‎ 62ff adh Dhahah 1 14 

> Said Ibn Jubair died ina b 713 at the age of 49 Seeadh Dhahabi i 11 an 
Nawawi 278 

4 Ata b Yasar died in Ap 712 See an Nawaw: 424 adh Dhahabi 1 13 

5 Ata b Abi Rabah died in av 733 See an Nawawi 422 adh Dhahabi 1 16 

® A glance at as Suyutis Mutawahkil will serve to show how large a proportion 
of the foreign words he treats are traced back to the authority of one or other of 
the members of this circle 


7 Fd Sachau p 4 quoted also by al Khafay 3 اہو عندہ وروی ص اس عاس‎ Sb 


~ wll عر لساں‎ of وعرهھم 3 احرف کرہ اه‎ ao Key sale 

® Abu Ubaida Ma mar b al Muthanna the great Humanist of the reign of Harun 
ar Rashid who was of Judaeo Persian origin and a student of the rare words 
in Arabic See Frhrist 53 54 Ibn Khallhikan 11 388 al Anbam Tabagat al 
Udaba 137 an Nawawi 748 Siddiqi Studien 29 

as Suyaiti Jigdn 315 gives the tradition a little differentlv‏ ؟ 
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It appears that in the Schools a majority of authorities were 
against the existence of foreign words in the Qur’an “ The Imams 
differ,” says as-Suytiti (Jtq, 314) “ as to the occurrence of foreign words 
in the Qur’an, but the majority, among whom are the Imam ash 
Shafi‘1,! and Ibn Jarir,? and Abi ‘Ubaida, and the Qadi Abi Bakr,? 
and Ibn Faris,‘ are against their occurrence therein’ The funda 
mental argument of these authorities 1s that the Qur’an in many 
passages refers to itself as an Arabic Qur’an,® and they lay particular 

s 0 sae ٥ Pa‏ ے۶ ہس ہ ۔ 
ولوحھ Li's AG‏ اعحیبا لقالوا الا 44 stress on the passage xh,‏ 


o 


ed co er و و تن 7 ہے‎ 1 
Ls EI Cg re ans ۱ SLAs ‘Now had we made ita 
foreign Qur’an they would have said—Why are its signs not made 
plain? Is 1t foreign and Arabic ?’’ ® The Qur an thus lays stress on 
the fact that this revelation has been sent down in a form 


کے 


which the Arabs will easily understand اس تعقلٰو ں--‎ “—and how, 


1 This 1s the great Jurist who died in ap 820 He seems to have been 
particularly vehement in his denial of the existence of non Arabic elements in the 
Quran for as Suyuti says CW سدد السامی الکر علی الما ل‎ das (tq 315) 

2 This is at Tabar: the well known commentator whose full name was Abu Ja far 
Muhammad b Jarir at Tabari (A D 838-923) whom as Suyuti frequently quotes under 
the name Ibn Jarir_ The reference here 1s to his great Commentary 1n the Introduc 
tion to which he treats of this question of Fremdworter 

أعحار المراں 8 This 1s in all probability the Qadi Abu Bakr al Baqulani whose book‏ ؟ 
as Suyuti mentions among his sources for the compilation of the Jigan cf Jig 14‏ 

4 Abul Husain Ahmad b Farms of Qazwin also verv frequently quoted by 
as Suyuti both m the Jigan and in the Muzhir as well as m hissmaller works See 
Yaqut s Irshad 11 6 and for his works 7۳۸۶۰۸۰۸ 80 Hajj: Khalifa 770 and Flugel 
Dire grammatiachen Schulen der Araber (Leipzig 1862) p 246 


Ls bts xn 2 xxxix 29 xh 2 44 xin 5 vxhu 2 lus WL xvi‏ ع٥‏ ؟ 
xxvi 195 ×۳ 11 Ls LS xin 7‏ 105 


6 Some points in this translation need a note First the Y لو‎ 1s usually rendered 
as unless and the sentence left an unfinished one In Quranic Arabic however 
لو‎ seems to be used frequently as a simple interrogative (cf Reckendorff Syntax p 35 
Noldeke Neue Bestrage p 21) and Tab on this verse expressly takes 1t as meaning 
je» As ik properly means signs that rendering has been left here though this 


18 one of the passages where 1t approaches very near its later sense of verses The 
concluding words are capable of many interpretations the usual being to contrast 
the clauses as Is it a foreign Qur an and they to whom it 1s sent Arabs? or Is 
1t a foreign Qur an and he who speaks an Arab ? 

7 xlu,2, xu,2 ete 
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they ask, could the Arabs have been expected to understand it, 
were 1t sent down in a non Arabic tongue ? } 

Others took a different lne of argument, and claimed that the 
existence of foreign words in the Qur’an would be a reflection on the 
sufficiency of Arabic as a medium for the divine revelation The 
Qur an, said the theologians, is the final and most perfect of divine 
revelations, and Allah naturally chose to reveal the final revelation in 
the most perfect of all languages, so how can one pretend that Arabic 
wis lacking in the necessary religious vocabulary, and that Allah 
had to borrow Nabataean or Persian or Syriac words to express His 
purpose ? as Suyiiti (Jtg, 315) quotes Ibn Faris as representative of this 
attitude ‘ Ibn Faris said that if there 1s therem anything from a 
language other than Arabic that would raise a suspicion that Arabic 
was imperfect as compared with other tongues, so that 1t had to come 
in a language they did not know ' If asked to account for the fact 
that the early authorities had great difficulty mn explaming certain 
words which they were forced to conclude must be of foreign origin, 
a thing which would hardly have been likely were they ordinary 
Arabic words, the advocates of this view reply that the Arabic language 
1s so rich and copious that ×× 1s practically beyond the powers of any 
ordinary mortal to encompass all its variety,? so 1t 1s no wonder if 
certain words were strange to the interpreters In illustration of this 
they refer to a tradition that Ibn ‘Abbas was uncertain about the 


meaning of the word واطر‎ until one day he overheard two desert Arabs 


quarrelling over a well, when suddenly one of them said تھا‎ yes LI, and 


immediately 1ts meaning became clear? If further asked how the 
Prophet could have known all these words, they quote the dictum of 


1 Dvofak reminds us (Fremdworter 5) that Muhammad himself used these words 
Lis LT فر‎ te reply to the charge of his contemporaries that a foreigner instructed 
him (xvi 1۵56 xxv 5  xhv 13) his argument being—what he hears from this 
foreigner 1s a foreign tongue whereas he himself understands only Arabic Yet the 
Qur an 1s Arabic which they understand perfectly so their charge 1s false for how 
could they understand the Qur an if 1t were composed of what he learned from this 
foreigner ? This argument does not seem to have had much effect in convincing the 
Meccans to whom it was addressed (see Osborn Islam under the Arabs 20 21) though 
later Muslim theologians regarded 1t as conclusive 


2 So as Suyuti [tq 315 الاکار‎ be ععی‎ Ul لعه العرب مسعه حدا ولا بعد‎ Sy 


ald ا‎ 
3 Vide Baid, on ٠+ 14 
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ash Shafi, سی‎ ١ dab لا تحیط‎ “None but a Prophet thoroughly 


comprehends a language ”’ } 

The authority of the great philologers, however, carried much 
weight, and many were fain to admit that Ibn ‘Abbas and his successors 
must have been right in stating that certain words were Abyssinian, 
or Persian, or Nabataean, and yet they were very unwilling to grant 
that Arabic was thus confessedly imperfect 2 To meet the difficulty 
they came forward with the suggestion that these were odd cases of 
coincidence where Arabic and these other tongues happened to use 
the same word for the same thing, but which in the case of Arabic 
happened to be used for the first time in the Quran This, curiously 
enough, 18 the position taken by at Tabari in his Tafsir,? and 1s even 
seriously defended at the present day by the ultra orthodox in spite 
of the overwhelming weight of the probabilities against such a series 
of coincidences, not to speak of the definite linguistic evidence of 
borrowing on the part of Arabic 

This line of argument was not one which was hkely to commend 
itself to many of the more instructed Muslim savants, so we are not 
surprised to find others taking up a more likely looking position and 
claiming that in cases where the two languages agree, it 1s the 
Abyssinian or Nabataean, or Syriac, or Persian which has borrowed 
from Arabic Since Arabic 1s the most perfect and richest of all 
languages, they argued, 1t 1s much more likely that the surrounding 
peoples would have borrowed vocabulary from the Arabs than that 
the Arabs took over words from them This, as Suyiti tells us, was the 


1 The reference 1s to ash Shafiis Risala (Caro 1312) p ذ1‎ Sce further on this 
point Dvofak Fremdu 10 with his references to Goldzaher ZDMG xxvi 768 
There are several traditions as to Muhammad s great linguistic attainments and he 
is said to have been particularly skilled in Ethiopic cf Coldziher op cit 770 
Perhaps the most curious of these traditions 1s that in Aanz u 41 that the language 
of Ishmael was a lost tongue but that Gabriel came and instructed Muhammad 
therein 

2 This jealousy for the perfection of their language 1s characteristically Oriental 
An interesting example of 1t from a Syriac writer will be found in Budge s Cave of 
Treasures 1928 p 132 

5 Cairoed of 1323 vol 1 pp 6-9 onwhichsee LothinZDMG xxxv 595 as Suyuti 

Itqg 315 summarized his view Said Ibn Jarnr—W hat is handed down from Ibn 
Abbas and others on the interpretation of words of the Qur an to the effect that 
they are Persian or Abyssinian or Nabataean etc only represents cases where there 
18 comcidence among the languages so that the Arabs Persians and Abyssinians 
happen to use the same word There 1s an excellent example of this line of argument 
mn as Syistam 111 
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opinion of Shaidhala ‘“‘Said Abi’l Ma‘ali ‘Azizi b ‘Abd al Malik,? 
these words are found in the Arabic language for it 1s the widest of 
languages and the most copious 1n vocabulary, so it 1s possible that it 
was the first to use these words which others then adopted ”’ ? 

The swing of the pendulum in the opposite direction 1s represented 
at its furthest extreme by those who say that the very fact of the 
Qur an being in Arabic 1s a proof that 1t 1s not a Divine Book, for had 
it been a heavenly revelation it would have come down in one of the 
Holy tongues, 1e Hebrew or Syriac Unfortunately, we know little 
about the supporters of this opmion, but the fact that at Tabar: con 
siders 1t necessary to refute them would seem to show that they 
exercised no inconsiderable influence in certain circles Such an 
extreme position, however, was never likely to gain general acceptance, 
and the popular view among such as were constrained to admit the 
conclusions of the philologers as to the existence of foreign words in 
the Qur an, was that this was not strange in view of the fact that the 
Qur an 1s the final revelation The Qur an itself states that when a 
Prophet was sent to any people he preached in the language of that 
people so as to understood by them Thus, e 2 we read in xiv, 4, 


“3 لساں 458 لشیں‎ Yl dpe رسلا مں‎ and we 
have sent no Prophet save 1n the tongue ‘of lus own ٠ that (his 
message) might be plain to them _—So it 1s obvious that the Qur an, 
being sent to the Arab people, must be in Arabic, but since 15 sums 
up and completes all previous revelations, it 1s only to be expected 
that technical terms of Hebrew and Syriac or other origin which 
were used in previous revelations should be included in this final 
revelation Moreover, as the Qur an 1s intended for all peoples one 
should not be surprised to find ×× 1t something from all languages,’ a 


Shaidhala whom as Suyuti frequently quotes among his authorities 2ide‏ :ر1 
Itqg 13 Mutaw 45 2 {tq 315‏ 

3 at Tabara quotes in favour of thisidea the savant Abu Maisara at Tabiial Jalil 
whom as Suyuti Jig 316 also quotes adding that Said b Jubairand Wahb b Munab 
bih were of the same opinion and that Ibn an Naqib claimed that one of the حصاصس‎ 
of the Qur an distinguishing it above all other Scriptures 1s that while it was revealed 
in the tongue of the people to whom it was first sent 1t also contains much of the 
tongues of the three great Empires of Roum Persia and Abvssinia Dvofak £remdw 
11 12 poimts out that some Muslim writers have illustrated this point by taking 
the tradition of the seven 9 احر‎ to refer to seven different languages from whose 
vocabulary something 1s used in the Quran Here however there is no question of 

languages but of different Arab dialects (cf as Suyuti Jtg 110 Ibn al Athir 

Nthaya 1 250 251) so this 1s really irrelevant to the discussion 
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point which 1s sometimes emphasized by a reference to the claim that 
the Qur’an contains all previous knowledge, and formation about 
everything, which would not be true if it did not contain all 
languages! Obviously all of all languages was not contained, but 
what was sweetest, most pleasant, and most suitable 2 

The most sensible statement on this whole question, however 1s that 
suggested by as Suyiiti, ,و75‎ 316, and expounded by ath Tha‘alibi ٭‎ 
his Kitab al Jawahar, 1,17 “In my opinion the truth of the matter 
is this The Quran 1s in plain Arabic contaming no word which 15 
not Arabic or which cannot be understood without the help of some 
other language For these (so called foreign) words belonged to the 
(language of the) ancient Arabs, in whose tongue the Qur’an was 
revealed, after they had had contact with other languages through 
commercial affairs and travel in Syria and Abyssinia, whereby the 
Arabs took over foreign words, altering some of them by dropping 
letters or hghteniny what was heavy in the foreign form Then they 
used these words in their poetry and conversation so that they became 
like pure Arabic and were used in literature and thus occur in the 
Quran So if any Arab 1s ignorant about thesc words 1t 1s like his 
ignorance of the genuine elements of some other dialect just as Ibn 
‘Abbas did not know the meaning of Fatir, etc Thus the truth 1s that 
these words were foreign, but the Arabs made use of them and 
Arabicized them, so from this point of view they are Arabic * As for 
at Tabari’s opinion that in these cases the two languages agree word 
for word, ×× 1s far fetched, for one of them 1s the original and the other 
a derivative as a rule, enough we do not absolutely rule out 6ء ہ6‎ 
in a few exceptional cases ’ 

If challenged as to how, on this view, the Qur an could be called 1 > 


Sine a _© * aplain Arabic Qur an_, itsdefenders reply with as 5080575 
that the presence of a few foreign words therein no more makes ار‎ 


1 as Suyuti Jtg 316—an opimon which ×× quoted also by ٢ا‎ Khafay 3 and 4 
See also Itq 322 

2 As as Suyut says sal) اه مس کل لعه اعدبھا واحمھا واکرھا اسعمالاً‎ pol 

This 1s not the famous philologer whose Figh al Lugha we shall have occasion‏ ؟ 
to quote frequently in the course of our work buta N African exegete Abd ar Rahman‏ 
ath Tha alibi whose Tafsir was published in four volumes at Algiers in 1905‏ 


اں ots‏ ا حروف عر لساں العرب یق اللاصل So al Jawalhiq: Aluarrab 5 says‏ 4 


م لقطب 4 العرب السدچا du per‏ مصار LF‏ بعر بسما obl‏ بھی عرىه 3 هدہ ا حال 
sentiment which 1s echoed by al Khafay 5 Jig 315‏ @ اعحمه الاصل 
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non Arabic than the presence of many Arabic words in a Persian ode 


makes the ode non Persian In any case the reference of ملیں‎ fs عر‎ 1s 


to the Qur an as a whole, and not to mdividual words init as Suyiiti 
even finds one authority} who considered that the presence in the 


Qur an of such words as rc | and سددس‎ for fine silk brocade, 


Ms ر‎ and Chine for precious spices, ادق‎ wand ھی‎ sb | etc , for other 


articles of luxury and civilization, 1s a proof of the excellence of the 
Qur an, for the Qur an was to tell men of the best things and thus could 
not be bound down and limited by the rude civilization of the Arabs of 
the Jahiliyya Naturally the pre Islamic Arabs had not words for 
many things belonging to the higher stage of civilization to which the 
Qur an was to lead them and it was only natural that the Qur an 
should use the new words that were necessary to describe the new 
excellences, words which indeed were not unknown to many of the 
Arabs of the Jahiliyya who had come into contact with the civilization 
of Persia and of Roum 

So as Suyiiti concludes with al Jawaliqi and Ibn al Jauaz that both 
parties to the quarrel are nght* The great philologers were nght in 
claiming that there are foreign words in the Qur an, for in regard to 


origin ( (اصل‎ these words are Persian or Syrianor Abyssinian Butthe 


Imam ash Shafi‘: and his followers are also night, for since these words 
have been adopted mto the Arabic language and polished by the 
tongues of the Arabs, thev are indeed Arabic? So we can comfortably 


conclude—4o_,¢ ly | احطات شدہ ا مروف کلام المرب رت قال‎ AS 
alas 4.€ ls ومں‎ dale ھو‎ 


Turning now to the question of the languages from which these 


1 Jig 316 317 

2 Itg 318 and al Jawahqi Muarrab 5 The reference to lbn a] Jauzi 1s doubtless 
to his Funun al Afnan which as Suyuti often quotes cf Itqg 13 and Mutaw 44 

3 Note as Suyutis quotation on this point from Abu Ubaid al Qasim b Sallam 
a quotation which 1s also given with slight verbal alterations in TA 1 9 as from 
Abu Ubaida 
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borrowed words came, we find thatas Suyiiti,! whose classification 1s the 
most complete that has come down to us, divides them in the Muta 
wakkilt into the followmg classes — 


(1) Words borrowed from Ethiopic احممة)‎ old) 
(u) Words borrowed from Persian (4. (اللیہ المار‎ 
(i) Words borrowed from Greek (4.49 9 | (اللم‎ 
(iv) Words borrowed from Indian (4) ا ىد‎ all |) 

(v) Words borrowed from Syr1ic (Aub (الڑےہ اس‎ 
(v1) Words borrowed from Hebrew (4. ال‎ dali) 
(vu) Words borrowed from Nabit ve an ) 4 Jol (اللزے‎ 

(vin) Words borrowed from Coptic (الڑیے القعطيه)‎ 

(ix) Words borrowed from Turkish aS. wl dal\\) 

(x) Words borrowed from Nigro (4.4 7) | aalsl) 


(x1) Words borrowed from Berber (4) سر‎ wi 4al)|) 


It 1s obvious at the first glance that much of this is mere guess 
work, and equally obvious that the philologers whom as Suyiiti quotes 
had frequently very little conception of the meaning of the lmguistic 
terms they use It 1s necessary, therefore, to mquire a little more 
closely into what may have been meant by these terms and what may 
have been the possibilities of Arabic having drawn on any of these 
languages for religious and cultural vocabulary 


(1) Abyssinan —Philologically, Ethiopic, the ancient language of 
Abyssima, 1s the most closely related to Arabic of all the Semitic 
tongues , Ethiopic and Arabic, with the languages of the 8 Arabian 


1 Sprenger 8 list Foreign Words Occurring in the Qoran mn J4SB xxi (182) 
pp 109-114 1s taken from his MS of as Suyutis Al Muhadhdhab 
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inscriptions, being grouped together as South Semitic as opposed to 
the North Semitic group The modern Abyssiman languages, and 
particularly Amharic, have in some respects diverged very considerably 
from the ancient Ge’er, but i1t was presumably this ancient language 
with which the Arabs were جا‎ contact in pre Islamic days and dunng 
Muhammad s lifetime These contacts, as a matter of fact, were 
fairly close For some time prcvious to the birth of Muhammad the 
southern portion of Arabia had been under Abyssinian rule,! and 
tradition relates that Muhammad was born in the Year of the Elephant 
when Mecca was saved from the Abyssiman army which marched 
up under Abraha to destroy the city It 1s practically certain that 
there were trade relations between Abyssinia and Arabia at a much 
earlier period than the Axumite occupation of Yemen,? and that 
friendly relations continued in spitc of the Year of the blcphant 1s 
clear from the fact that Muhammad 1s said to havc sent his persecuted 
followers to seek refuge in Abyssinia,? and that the Meccan merchants 
employed a body of mercenary Abyssimian troops 4 

That Muhammad himsclf had personal contact with people who 


spoke an \ kas seems to be mdicated from the fact that tradition 


tells us that his first nurse was an Abyssinian woman, Umm Aiman,» 
that the man he chose as first Muezzim in Islam was Bilal al Habasha, 
and the tradition already notcd that the Prophet was particularly 
skilled in the Ethiopic language ٭‎ 

Abyssmmian slaves appear to have been not uncommon in Mecca 
after the rout of the famous army of the Klephant,’ and 1¢ would not 
have been difficult for Muhammad in his boyhood to have learned 
many words of religious significance from such sources® It must 


lat Tabar1 Annales 1 926ff Ibn Hisham 25 ff al Masud: Wurw m 157 
and see particularly Noldeke s Sasaniden 186 ff 

* EIT 1 119 and Tammens Ja Mecque 28) ff 

8 This wasin a D 616 and is known as the kirst Hi jra cf at Tabari Annales 1 
1181 Dvyofak Fremdw 25 would derive some of the Ethiopic elementsin the Qur an 
from the two Abyssinian migrations but this 1s hardly likely 

4 Lammens Ics Ahabish mJA x1° ser vol vin 1916 p 425 ff 

5 Abul Fida Vita Mohammedis p 2 an Nawawi 6 

S$ Infra p 8 al Khafaj: 111 under سےه‎ gives an example of the Prophet s 
use of Ethiopic 

7 Azraki p 97 See also Essay Iin Jammens L Arabie occidentale avant | Hegire 
Beyrouth 1928 

8 Sprenger Moh und der Koran p 54 suggests that the mentor referred to in 
Sura xvi 105 xxv 5 6 may have been an Abyssinian 
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also be borne in mind that durimg the Axumite occupation of S Arabia 
many Ethiopic words of cultural significance may have come mto 
current use in Arabia through commercial and political mtercourse ! 

(u) Persian —The contacts between Arabia and the Sasanian 
Empire of Persia were very close in the period immediately preceding 
Islam The Arab Kingdom centring in al-Hira on the Euphrates had 
long been under Persian influence and was a prime centre for the 
diffusion of Iraman culture among the Arabs,? and in the titamic 
struggle between the Sasanian and Byzantine Empires, where al Hira 
had been set against the kingdom of Ghassan, other Arab tribes 
became involved and naturally came under the cultural influence of 
Persia ® The court of the Lakhmids at al Hira was in pre Islamic times 
a famous centre of literary activity The Christian poet Adi b Zaid 
hved long at this court, as did the almost Christian al A sha, and 
their poems are full of Persian words* Other poets also, such as 
Tarafa and his uncle Mutalammis, Al Harith b MHulliza, ‘Amr b 
Kulthiim, etc , had more or less connection with al Hira,® while in 
some accounts we find ‘Abid b al Abras and others there There 1s 
some evidence to suggest that it was from al Hira that the art of 
writing spread to the rest of the Arabian peninsula ۶ But not only 
along the Mesopotamian area was Persian influence felt It was 1 
Persian general and Persian influence which overthrew the Abyssinian 
suzerainty in S Arabia during Muhammad s lifetime,’ and therc سر‎ 
cvert a suspicion of Persian influence in Mecca itself How far Persian 
cultural influence penetrated the peninsula we have little means of 
telling but it will be remembered that one of Muhammad s rivals was 


' It has been noted by more than one scholar that the terms connected with sea 
furing and sea borne trade seem to be greatly influenced by Ithiopie Andrae 
ا‎ rsprung 15 speaking of this Axumite occupation says Mit den neuen Herr 
schern kamen aber sicher auch Geistliche heruber und wir durfen annehmen dass 
eine grosse Zahl der athiopischen Lehnworter als Bezeichnung fur kultische und 
religiose Dinge die uns 1m koran begegnen wahrend dieser Periode ihren Weg in 
den arabischen Sprachschatz gefunden haben 

* Rothstein Die Dynastie der Lakhmiden in al Hira passim and Siddiqi 6 

3 We even hear of Arabs in that region becoming Zoroastrians vide note on اآسدی‎ 
in Siddiqi 79 

‘Ibn Qutaiba Shir 136f Siddiqi 82ff gives examples from other poets 
showing how great was the Persian influence on the poetry of that period 

§ Nicholson Literary History p 107 and Shanqit: s introduction to the Au allagat 
Cairo 1338 

® Rothstein Jakhmiden 27 

7 at Tabam Annales 1 948 5 Ibn Hisham 41-6 Hamza Annales 139 and 
see Spiegel, Hranische Altertumskunde 11, 454 
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an Nadr b al Harith, who frequently drew away the Prophets 
audiences by his tales of Rustam and Isfandiyar ! 


BY فار سی‎ the Mushm writers obviously mean the later Persian 


language which was known to them when Persia had long been an 
important part of the Islamic Empire, but the language which would 
have been known in Arabia in pre Islamic times, the language with 
which Muhammad himself may have come in contact, was Pahlavi, 
the official language of the Sasanian Empire (Ab 226-640)? This 
Pahlavi was a curious language whose written form was strangely 
compounded with Semitic elements, but which in its spoken form 
doubtless represented a more archaic form of the Persian we find in 
the later Muslim literature of Persia, though with a greater admixture 
of Semitic words 

The fact that the pre Islamic and early Muslim contacts with 
Persia were with a people using Middle and not Modern Persian has 
frequently been forgotten by Oriental investigators into the foreign 
elements m Arabic Thus Addai Sher on p 4 of the Introduction to 


his study 4 “all 4 as الالماط المار‎ JS, in detailing the changes 


which Persian words have undergone in passing into Arabic, complains 


that the Arabs frequently added a 2 ora اہ ی‎ the end of words, e g 


Pa 


they wrote x حور‎ OF حور یی‎ for the Persian 4۸ ر‎ Dy and 2 فر‎ 


or 4) » for the Persian 4 ‘a In such cases, of coursc, the Arabic 


oe 


which in Modern Persian‏ ۸ و represents the Pahlavi sufha‏ فی or‏ سج 


becomes © after a short vowel but 1s dropped after a long vowel 4 عو‎ 
in فرشته‎ beside Arm Sphrzunwh from 7٢ sendy A good example 


1 Tbn Hisham 235 236 and see Blochet in RHR x) 20 ff Nadris supposed to be 
the person referred to in Sura xxx 5 

2 Or Middle Persian as the philologists prefer to call it see Salemann in Geiger 
and Kuhn s Grundriss 1 and Noldeke Zum Mittelpersischen in WZKM xvi 1-12 

Haug Essay onthe Pahlavi Language p 331n PPGl Herztcld — Fassav on‏ ؟ 
Pahlavi in Patkult pp 52-73‏ 

4 Vide Haug Essay on Pahlam p 117 and Blochet in Rerue Sémitique 1v 267 

Note sur | arabisation des mots persans 
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of this occurs in the Qur’an in the word © Joan. where the Persian 


word 8 ۵ cor) and the Arabic «9 and Persian © represent a Pahlavi 
§ which appears again very clearly in the Syniac اسلعہا‎ 800 


Armenian ,اس تس سم‎ which are borrowed from the same Pahlavi word 

It is unfortunate that the Middle Persian literature which has 
survived to our own time has survived only in late copies, but we have 
every reason to believe, as in the similar case of the Hebrew codices 
of the 0٥, that the MSS in our hands represent the genuine ancient 
books very faithfully What 1s even more unfortunate 1s that so 
little of the Pahlavi literature has come down to us It will be noticed 
in any treatment of the Persian element in early Arabic that there 
are many cases where there can be httle doubt that we are dcaling 
with words borrowed from an Iramin source but where the only 
form which can be quoted in comparison 15 from Modern Persian 
the older form from which the word would have been derived not 
having survivcd in the remnants of the Pahlavi literature which have 
come down to our day! 


as Suyfit: sometimes refers to Persian by the definite titl 4.0 ls 


& 
and somctimes by the more 076 4£ | which hke ح4‎ he also 


frequently uscs as meaning nothmg more than foreign There 1s no 
ground, however, for thinking that any distinction of dialect 1s meant 
to bc indicated by the varying use of these terms 


(i) Grech ۹و--‎ Suviiti uses two terms for Greek in his discussion of 
the foraign words viz رو مه‎ and یی ا ب4‎ Thus in discussing the word 
ٹیم‎ yin [tg 321, he tells us that Shaidhala said it was dus رو‎ ٥۵٥۹ 
on the same page سد‎ connection with the word سر یىی‎ he quotes Shaidhala 


again as saying that the word was ۸۷ 0 ¥ Dvorak, Fremdw, 20, thinks 
that a distinction 1s being made here between ancient and medieval 
? It 1s possible that a fuller acquaintance with Pahlay) would enable us to explain 


a number of strange terms in the Qur an for which at present we have no solution 
? See the discussion on the use of these terms in Dvorak, Fremdw 20 21 
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Greek, and that when the word dy) ۱ _§ 18 used we are to understand 


the ancient Classical Greek, whereas in contradistinction to this 4.49) 


stands for Byzantine Greek When, however, we come to examine 
the words which are said by as Suyiiti s authorities to be either due رو‎ 


ord 3 L we find that these authorities have no understanding whatever 


of the matter and it seems in the last degree unlikely that any of 
them would have known the distinction between the two forms of 
Greek 1 

Any direct contact with the Greek language at the time of Muham 
mad or the period immediately preceding his birth, would necessarily 
have been with Byzantine Greeh At that time Byzantine influence 
was supreme in Syria and Palestine, and the Arab confederacy of 
Ghassan which acted دہ‎ a buffer state between the Byzantine Empire 
and the desert tribes, and was used as an offset to the Persian influence 
at al Hira, was a channel whereby Byzantine influence touched the 
Arabs at many points? Intercourse with Constantinople was constant, 
and both the pre Islamic poet Imri ul Qais ? and the Hanif Uthman 
b al Huwairith 4 are said to have visited the Byzantine court Contact 
with Christian communities in Syria which used the Greek language 
was a Channel for the introduction of Greck words, and some trade 
words may have come as a result of Greeh commcrcuial ventures along 
the Red Sea littoral,’ as we learn from the Peroplus Maris Erythraci 6“ 
that Arab captains and crews were employed in this trade 

Byzantine Greek as a spoken language was doubtless widcly spread 
in Palestine and Syria at the time, and the presumption 1s that it 
would be not unfamiliar to many Arabs connected morc or Icss closely 


1 But see Jahiz Three Essays ed Tinkel pp 16 17 

2 Noldeke Ghassaniachen Hursten p 12 ff Note also the Greck words occurring 
in the Nabataean inscriptions eg BINDIN= evdopros NIM MON= orparnyos 
xprwbpo - ouyKAntixos PPS IDM= ezapxea ete (on all of which see Cook 
Glossary) and the number of Greek words in the Palestiman Talmud (cf S Krauss 
Griechische und laternigche Lehnworter xm Talmud Berlin 1899) 

3 Ruckert Amrilhais der Dichter und hon 94ff Shanqiti p 9 Nicholson 
Interary History 104 

4 Ibn Hisham 144 and sce Caetani Annals 1 p 190 


6 Thus there 1s reason to believe that the Ar ملك‎ 1s from efodAxwov cf Vollers 


in ZDMG@ h 300 325 
® In C Muller Geogr Graec Min 1 1 
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with the Ghassamid confederacy Epigraphical remains collected by 
de Vogué ! and others, show many bi lingual inscriptions from N Arabia 
m which one of the languages 1s Greek, so we cannot absolutely rule 
out the possibility that Greek words may have been borrowed directly 
into Arabic in the pre Islamic period, as they undoubtedly were later,” 
but the Greek words in the Qur an seem nevertheless with few excep 
tions to have come into Arabic through Syniac 3 

(iv) Indian — It1s somewhat difficult at times to decide what the philo 


logers meant by 4) ا(لعه ا ند‎ West Synian ecclesiastical writers both 


in the pre Islamic and early Islamic period commonly use the word 0,361 
for South Arabia and Ethiopia, and 0,101 generally means Ethiopian 
even in the oldest literature 4 Thus in the famous passage, Jer xu 23 
‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin o1 the leopard change his spots, we 
find [40,301 used to translate the Hebrew "WD (LXX "AcBuo) 

and in the writings of Dionysius of Tell Mahre,® and Michiel the Syrian,’ 
we find the 8 Arabian and Abyssmian arca called 71040 § It was not 
only the Syriac writers, however, who made this confusion Epiphantius 
in the fourth century details the nme kingdoms of India ® and his 
mention among them of the Homeritac ۱١ and Azumitac 11 makes it 
obvious that he 1s referring to the Ethiopian Kingdom Sozomen ! 

and Socrates,!° in their accounts of the mission of Frumentius to 
convert the people of this Kingdom, speak of them as tov “Ivdav tav 


evdoT€épw, and so the term passed to the Latin writers and from them 
to the geographers of the Middle Ages '4 It بر‎ thus probable that in 


early Arabic 4 ء4 ا سد‎ referred to the language of S Arabi. 


1 La Syrie centrale 1868-1877 
2 eg la) = Aoyobernsthe Chancellor of the Byzantine Court (cf de Goeye Clossary 


p 349) Cslis= xavdnAanrns from 81ء‎ and anmrw (Dozy Supplement 1 410) 
-|]سحارہ‎ oTtyapioy a sacerdotal robe (Dozy Supplement 1 21) 


Dvorak Fremdw 25 agrees 4 PSm sub voce‏ ؟ 
ane1 fao,01 ww2ato I> yulo‏ مطئعحہ $0:0} دحذمہ s‏ 
In Assemani 8:1 Or 1 359 ff 7 kd Chabot u 183 ff‏ ؟' 


Mingana Rylands Library Bulletin » 445 gives quotations from other less‏ ؟ 
known writers‏ 

® kd Dindorf ر٣۷‎ 179 180 in the tractate Libri de ١77 Gemimis 

10,e the Opnpita of Haer Ixv1 83 

1 ye the Afwpira of Haer Ixvi 83 12 Fast Feel بر‎ § 24 

18 Arst Eecl 1 § 19 See also Philostorqius 1 6 

14 See Yules Marco Polo (ed Cordier) 1 431 ff and Noldeke Sasaniden 222 n 
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This § Arabian language, or language group, as revealed to us 
from the inscriptions of the Minaean, Sabaean, Himyantic, and other 
kingdoms, belongs to the S Semitic group, and 1s closely related to 
Ethiopic, the classical language of Abyssima The latest inscriptions 
in the language date from Ab 550 and the language would seem 
to have been supplanted by Arabic as a spoken language in thosc 
regions,! even before the time of Muhammad, though the survival 
to the present day of the Mahri and Sogotri 2 dialects would seem to 
indicate that × odd corners this old language might have survived 
until quite a late period With the break up of theS Arabian kingdom 
tribes of these peoples inigrated to other areas of Arabia, so that at 
the commencement of the Islamic period we find them widely scattered 
over the peninsula? Though when we meet them there they are 
using the N Arabian dialects of the tribes among whom they dwelt,‘ 
there can be no doubt that words of 8 Arabian omgin could have 
found their way into Arabic from these scattered communities 

When we cxaminc the words which the philologers class as Indian,” 
wc find, however, that none of them are realS Arabian words They 
are merely words which the early authorities could not explain, and 


had to refer to some remote origin, and so for them ا ند‎ might quite 


well have meant the distant land of India, with which the Muslim 
conqucsts in the Hast had made them vaguely familar 

(v) Syreac—This 15 undoubtedly the most copious source of 
Qur anic borrowings Synac, which still survives today as a 
liturgical language and as the dialect of a few communities of Oriental 
Christians in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, was at that time the 
spoken language of those Christian communities best known to the 
Arabs ۹ How widely Synac was spoken at the time of Muhammad 


1 Nicholson Literary History p 6 

2 Cf D H Muller Dre Mehri und Sogotrs Sprache Wien 1902-5 

3 Vide Blan Die Wanderung der sabéischen Volkerstamme ZDMG xxu 
(1868) p 654 ff 

4 This fact has been forgotten by Taha Husein in his essay on the pre Islamic 
poetry where he argues against the genuineness of some of the old poetry on the 
ground that while the poet was of a South Arabian tribe his language 1s North Arabic 
and not one of the South Arabian dialects 

5 Cf the list in as Suyuti Mutan 51 52 

§ Jor the purposes of this hssay Syriac = Christian Aramaic and thus includes 
the Christian Palestinian dialect and the Aramaic dialect of the Christian population 
of N Syria as well as the Classical Syriac dialect of Edessa which 1s the one best 
known to us from the literature and commonly usurps to itself the title of Syriac 
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in the area now known as Syria, 1s difficult to determine, but 1t seems 
fairly certain that while Greek was the dominant literary language in 
the region at that period the common people of native origin generally 
spoke Syriac South of Syria, however, we find that the so called 
Christian Palestinian dialect was more or less in literary use down to 
the eleventh century, while in the fifth and sixth centuries it was in 
such common use there and of such importance as to warrant a special 
translation of the Scriptures and Church manuals into the dialect 2 
It was in Mesopotamia, however, that Syriac wis in widest use as a 
literary and as a‘ colloquial language It was from this area that 
Aramaic made such a profound impress on the Middle Persian | inguage 
and literature,’ and there can be no doubt that from the Syriac used 
by the Christian portion of the community of al Hira and the surround 
ing districts came the major portion of Syriac influence upon Arabic 

It will be remembered that it was in this area that one of the 
earhest forms of Arabic script, the Kiific, was invented, based apparently 
on a modification of the Syriac script,4 and it was from the same are. 
that the system of vowel pointing in Arabic was developed from the 
old Nestorian system > Here also 1n the court of the kings of al Hira 
the Christian Ibadites laid the foundation of Arabic literature ۹ and 
it was in this area that Arab tmbes such as Tamim and Taghlib and 
Quda a seem first to have come under Christian influence,” so ۶٤ 
from here, along the trade routes, streams of Christian culture spre id 
throughout Arabia § 

We are still in need of a critical discussion of the spread of 
Christianity in Arabia,® but one fact seems certain, namely that such 
Christianity as was known among the Arabs in pre Islamic times was 


1 The date when the sembe Abud copied the Lectionary published by Frizzo 
Frangelarrum Hierosolymitanum Verona 1861 

2 Noldecke ZDMG xxu 525 gives this as the date of the version Since about 
A» 700(Schulthess Grammatik p 7) the language has been superseded as a colloquial 
by Arabic and there are Arabicisms to be met with in the MSS which were written 
by Arabic speaking monks cf Noldeke loe cit) p 523n 

5 See Haug in PPG and Essay p 8(۱ and Salemann in Ccier and Kuhns 
Grundrise 1 250 

Rothstein Lakhmiden 27 Moritz in FJ 1 383‏ ٭ 

Moritz in AJ 1 384‏ ؟ 

® Nicholson Literary History 138 

7 Cheikho Nasrantya see Index under these names 

8 Nicholson op cit 39 

® The discussion was begun by Wright Early Christianity د:‎ Arabia 1855 and 
continued though in an uneritical way by Cheikho im his Nasraniya The latest 
and best discussion though by no means complete 15 m Andraes Lraprung 1926 
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largely of the Syrian type, whether Jacobite or Nestorian In the 
kingdom of Ghassan the dominant party appears to have been Mono 
physite, though some, under Byzantine influence, became Melkite 2 
In al Hira also many important Christian families would seem to have 
been Monophysite, 1f we can believe the accounts of the mission of 
Simeon of Beth Arsham,® though the predommant party there was 
Nestorian 4+ The Christian community in § Arabia at Najran, which 
was perhaps the oldest Christian community in Arabia,» and whose 
persecution by the Jewish king Dhi Nawas is mentioned in the Qur’an 6 
appears to have bcen a mixed community There 1s no doubt that 
inany of them were Nestorians,? while others as clearly were Mono 
physites morc or less related to the Monophysite Church of Abyssinia 5 
Vocabulary of Syriac origin was already coming into usc 1n Arabia 
in pre Islamic times The court of اد‎ Hira was a rendezvous of the 
pocts and litterateurs of the day and many of the pre Islamic poets, 
such as Imri ul Qais Mutalammis and Adib Zaid, were Christians 
Their poetry, naturally, was impregnated with Christian words and 
ideas, but cvcn in the extant poetry of such non Christians as an 
Nabigha and al A sha ® who spent much time at al Hira, we find the 
same stiong influences of Syrian Christianity 1° The trade routes 
agam were channels whercby Syriac vocabulary entered Arabic The 
wine trade ™ e g , was largely in the hands of these Christians,!* and so 


1 Noldeke Chassanischen Fursten pp 20 21 2 Andrae Uraprung 31 

3 See Lavcs of the Fastern Saints پا‎ John of Kphesus in Patr Orvent xvi 
p 140 Lhese converts of Simeon are said to have been brought back to the orthodox 
faith by the preaching, of Maraba (Iabourt Le Christianisme dans | F mprre perse 
p 191) Assemani Bibl Or in 2 606 mentions Monophysite Bishops of al Hira 

4 Andrae Ursprung 25 Lammens in ROC 1x 32 ff 

5 See the long account of them in Andrae lU/rsprung 7-24 

Sura laxxy 4ff Its only fair however to state that Western scholars are‏ ؟ 
not uninimous im accepting this as a reference to the persecution of Najran though‏ 
the weight of probability 1s strongly in its favour‏ 

7 (f the * Histoire Nestorienne in Patr Orient v_ 330 ff 

8 Littmann Deutsche Ahsum F rpedition 1 50 

® There 1s a tradition that an Nabigha was a Christian on the strength of which 
Cheikho includes him among the Christian Arab poets but Nicholson (Literary 
History 123) mneghtly rejects the tradition as without authority Al A sha also is 
frequently clarmed as a Christian and 1s included by Cheikho mm his collection but 
see Nicholson p 124 

10 Wellhausen Reste 234 Lyall Ancient Arabian Poetry pp 92 and 118 von 
Kremer in SBAW Wien (1881) vol xcvin 555 ff 

11 Jacob Altarabisches Beduinenleben 99 has an interesting note hereon referring 
to Aghant v1 79 cf Wellhausen Reste 231 

12 Though Jews also engaged in the trade cf Goldziher ZDMG xlvi 185 
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we find that most of the early Arabic terms in connection with this 
trade are of Syriac origin 1 

There were slight differences in pronunciation between the Jacobites 
and the Nestorians, and Mimgana notes that the vowelling of the 
proper names 1n the Qur’an seems to follow the Nestorian pronuncia 
tion rather than the other,? though in many cases, as we shall see, 
the Qur’anic forms approximate most closely to those found in the 
Christian Palestinian dialect 

It 18 possible that certain of the Syriac words we find in the Qur an 
were introduced by Muhammad himself That he had personal contact 
with Christians of the Syrian Church 1s definitely stated in the Traditions 
We read that he went in early life on trading journeys to Syna with 
the caravans of the Quraish,® and there 1s an account of how on one 
occasion he listened to a sermon by Quss, Bishop of Najrin,‘ at the 
festival of Ukaz near Mecca’ Earlier Christian writers suggested 
that his mentor was a monk named Sergius ۹ and the legends of Nestor 
and Bahira 7 at least show that there was an early recognition of the 
fact that Muhammad was at one time in more or less close contact 
with Christians associated with the Syrian Church * 


' Rothstan Jahkhmiden p 26 
Syriac Influence 88 as Suyuti once (/tg 325) quotes a word as being from 

the Hauranice dialect by which he apparently means some dialect of Syriac 

Sat Tabari tnunales 1 1123) Ibn Sad 11 75ff Ibn Hisham 115 ff al 
Mas udi Muruwj iv 132 152 Sprenger Mohammed und der horan p 6 scesin Sura 
Axxvil 137 a recollection of his having passed the Dead Sca on one of these journeys 

4 That he was Bishop ot Najran we learn from J 4 vin 58 Jrom il Bathaqis 
Mahasn 351 ff we would gather that he was rathcr an Arab soothsayer umd fortune 
teller 

Jahiz_ Bayan 1 119 Ahvana 1 268) On Quss scc Sprenger J eben 1 102 ff 

and Andrae lasprung 202 ff 

® Al Kind: Risala p 76 and the Byzantine writers eg ژ‎ be tus pevdaBBas 
مہہ‎ Lepytos says George Phrantzes (ed Niebuhr p 29>) It 1s doubtful whether 
Sergius and Bahira are different personages 

7 at Taban Annales 1 1124 Ibn Sad 11 76 al Masudi VWurwz ۹ر1 جا‎ On 
these legends sec Hirschteld ١١۱۷ص‎ Researches ند‎ ۴۴ | Gottheal ZA xm 189 ff 
Sprenger Leben, 1 178 ff un 381 ff Cactam: 4nnal: 1 136 169 Noldeke ZDMG 
xu 699 fF 

8 Nestor 1s obviously connected with Nestorianism (cf 9Q)993) and Buhaira or 
راہ(‎ 1s the Syr گسیںے[‎ =0 exAextos (Noldeke ZDMG xu 704n) commonly used 
of monks (Nau Expansion nestorienne p 215) though Hirschfeld p 23 argues that 
it 18 a Jewish word Joth ZDMC xxxv 620 ff suggests that some of Muhammad s 
material may have come from one Suhaib a Greek from the region of Mosul The 
question as to whether Muhammad could have had a Scripture teacher has been 
discussed by the present writer in an essay 1n the volume From the Pyramids to 


Paul (New York, 1935) pp 95-118 
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It goes without saying that not all the words which as Suyitis 


authorities class under the term dub Pa) are of Syriac origin Gold 


ather has pointed out? that ai سر‎ was frequently used by Mushm 


writers for anything ancient, time honoured and consequently little 
understood, and he quotes a line from Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, who in his 


‘Iqd al Farid, speaking of a notoriously bad copyist, says کاں ادا‎ 
lol سر‎ ake on OLS if he copied a book twice twould 


be Syriac’ Dvorak ? also refers to a common Turkish phrase quoted 


by Vambery دق‎ aS | y و‎ peal و سر‎ “sit perhaps Syriac ? 


We could not understand it,’ somewhat as we say, It was all Greek 


to me” It 1s thus clear that gh سر‎ in the writings of the Muslim 


exegetes may frequently haye meant nothing more than that a word 
was of the old learned tongues and so more or less unintelligible to 
the ordinary person 


(v1) Hebrew —We learn from the Mushm lustorians that Jews 
were prominent in the pre Islamic community at Madina,? and that 
there were in fact three considerable tribes of Jews in that area, the 
Banti Qainuqa’, Bani Quraiza, and Bani Nadir,* who were proprietors 
of lands and plantations of palm trees, and who exercised no little 
influence on the Arabs around them ® There were also many Jewish 
tradesmen in the city who are said to have been particularly skilled 
as jewellers and armourers ® We learn ilso of communitics at al ‘Ala 7 
(the ancient Dedan), Taima,® Khaibar,® and Fadak,!° in North Arabia, 


( xxvi_ 774 2 Fremdworter 22 

3 Ibn Hiskam 351 it Iabin) Annales 1 1359 ff bora discussion of their position 
and influence there see Hirschfeld RAJ vu 167 ff Teszynsky Die Juden in 
Arabien 1910 and Wensinck De Joden te Medina Leiden 1908 

4 We lIcarn also of a tribe Banu Hadal (or Handal or Bahdal) cf Yaqut Mu jam 
1v 462 and see Hirschfeld REJ vu 169 ff The Aghan: also mentions other smaller 
tribes or families 

5 Aghant x1x 94 

Cf Hirschfeld op cat  Wellhausen Reste 230 Caetani Annals 1 386‏ ؟ 

* Rudolph Abhangwkewt p 1 

' Shammakh Dian ed Shangiti p 26 Yaqut Mujam 1 907 

Yaqut Mujam u 504 ff‏ ؟ 

10 Yaqut Muyjam in, 856, 857, Abu Daud, Sunan, xix, 26 
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and doubtless they were known in many other areas from which, 
however, no evidence of their presence has survived We have no 
evidence as to when they arrived in N Arabia, but 1t was possibly 
at an early period! Arabian legend places their first settlements there 
in the time of Moses and Aaron? Acts u, 11, would seem to indicate 
that there were settlements of them there at the commencement of 
the Christian era, and in the Mishna (Shabb vi, 6) 3 we have fairly 
reliable evidence of early settlements in that area* It has been 
frequently suggested that the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70 
drove many Jewish families to seek refuge m N Arabia, and thus 
added to the importance of the communities already settled there ° 

There were Jewish settlements also in S Arabia ® Whether they 
were founded by Jews who had followed the spice road from N Arabia ’ 
or by traders who had crossed from Egypt or Abyssinia, ® it 1s impossible 
now to say Perhaps there were communities there from both these 
centres of trade That they exercised no little religious influence 
there is indicated both by the Jewish imprint on many of the 5 
Arabian religious inscriptions,® and by the fact that we have very 
consistent tradition as to the conversion of one of the Himyarite kings 
to Judaism !° It was the persecution of the Christian communities 
by this proselyte Dhii Nawas, or Masriiq, which was said to have led 
to the Axumite invasion and occupation of 8 Arabia 

The polemic of the Qur an itself 1s sufficient evidence of the import 
ance of the Jews as a religious body in the community to which 
Muhammad addressed his message As, however, these Arabian 
Jews all bear Arab names, are organized صا‎ tribes on the Arab fashion, 
and, when we meet them in the hterature, act and talk lke genuine 
Arabs some have thought that they were not real Jews but Arab 


1 Torrey Foundation 10 ff argucs for a considerable settlement of eaprtriated 
Jews in Taima as early as the sixth century BC 

2 Aghant xix 94 

Sie fol 65a 

* Notice also that there are numerous Arabic words and Arabisms in the Mishna 
cf Margoliouth Schwesch Lectures p 58 

® Caetan: Annals 1 383 Leszynsky Dre Juden in Arabien p 6 

8 Aghant xm 12] 

* Rudolph Abhangighet p 1 Wellhausen Reste 0 

® Caetani Stud: 1 61 

' Margohlouth op cit 67۶ thimks there is some doubt about this but see 
MW xx 13 

10 Moberg Book of the Himyarites داع‎ ff kellinZDMG xxxv 1-74 Ibn Hisham 
20ff at Tabar Annales 1 918 ff al Masud: Muru 1 129 
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proselytes1 It is difficult, however, in face of the polemic of the 
Qur an, to think of them as other than Jews by race as well as religion, 
and their adoption of Arab customs may well be explained by the 
Jewish habit of assimilating themselves to the community in which 
they dwell 2 

Whether these Jews had any great famiharity with Hebrew, how 
ever, 18 a different question One would gather from the Qur an that 
they were far better acquainted with the Rabbinic writings than 
they were with the Scriptures, and when we find Muhammad borrowmg 
technical terms of Jewish omgin they are generally of an Aramaic 
rather than a Hebrew form It would seem from a passage in Ibn 
Hisham,? that they had a Beth ha Midrash which Muhammad visited 
on at least one occasion,* though we are left to conjecture what they 
studied there Some accounts we have do not speak very highlv 
of their intellectual acquirements » On the whole, one would judge 
that much of Muhammad s knowledge of Judaism was gained from 
the gencral stock of information about Jewish practice and versions 
of Jewish stories and legends that were current among the Arabs 
who had lived in contact with Jewish communities, for much of this 
material, as we shall see, can be found also in the old poetry ® Certainly 
some of his knowledge of Judaism came through Christian channels 
as 1s demonstrated by the Christian form of many Old Testament 


1 Winckler AL} AC vi 222 Margoliouth op cit 61 Hurschfeld New Ke 
searches p 3 notes that the Arabs seem to have mtermarried freely with them 
The second essay n Jammens L Arale occidentale contains much interesting 
material on the position of Jews in the Hijaz at the time of Muhammad though he 18 
inclined to emphasize their influence a little too strongly 
3 p 383 and Baid on Sura 1 91 Abu Bakr also visited this Beth ha Midrash 


vide Ibn Hisham 388 Pautz Offenbarung 39 translates the words سی المدر اس‎ 


by Synagogue but sec Geiger 13 

4 There 1s also a Tradition that Muhammad uscd to listen to Jabr and \ asar 
two Jewish smiths at Mecca as they read togcther out of their Scriptures  :٥ 
Margoliouth Mohammed 106 

5 This 1s yndeed suggested by the Qur an itself Sura 1 80 though we also gather 
from the Qur an that they had copies of their Scriptures and could write (11 73 169) 
Taban JTafsr xx1 4 has a tradition that the Madinan Jews read the Torah in Hebrew 
and interpreted 1t1n Arabic (On their dialect cf Caetan: Annal: 1 386 Leszynsky 
22 ff) As to what Scriptures we may reasonably suppose them to have possessed 
see Hirschfeld New Researches 103 

6 Torrey Foundations following Aug Muller assumes that these Arabian Jews 
spoke a Judaco Arabic dialect and refers to this dialect all the curious forms found 


in the Quran eg ) رو‎ for ٦٦د٦‎ etc The theory 1s interesting but hardly con 


vincing Even less convincing 1s the theory of Finkel elaborated in an essay in 
MW 1932 p 169 ff that the Jewish material in the Qur an comes from non Talmudic 
old Israelitish tradition 
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names that occur in the Quran! It 1s probable that in the Qur an 
there 1s evidence that Muhammad attempted to purchase anformation 
about the Scriptures from certain Jews of the city only to find later 
that they had deceived him,? and Geiger seems to suggest 3 that perhaps 
Muhammad deliberately sought for and incorporated Jewish termino 
logy nto his revelation m order to win over the Jews before he made 
his final break with them 


as Suyiiti sometimes uses 4) ne or 4۸۷ | عر‎ to denote Hebrew, and 


sonictimes > 9g) 4a), and once, in discussing 41.) he says that the 


word was بے‎ yn ھود‎ lal, ‘im the tongueof the Madinan Jews ”’ 4 


Dvotak, Fremdw, 19, would draw a distinction from as Suyiiti s use of 
these terms, taking 4) une and عر ۱ ب4‎ to mean classical Hebrew, and 


> gel da) as the language of the Jews of later timcs perhaps the 


dialectal Hebrew uscd in Arabia » One 1s inclined to doubt, however 
whether the Arab philologers had sufficient knowledge to make such a 
distinction between the earlier and later forms of Hebrew, and an 
examination of the words which as Suyiitis authorities place in the 
two classes, ® makes it perfectly clear that there 1s nothing more 1n this 


distinction than there 1s حر‎ his varying use of arb and السط‎ dab) 


Moreover, from Muczhir, 1, 105, 1t would seem that the term بد4‎ | ne 


was used somewhat vaguely by the philologers 

(vu) Nabatacan —We find in as Suyitis lists quite 1 number of 
words which various authorities claim to be of Nabataean origin 
The Nabataean kingdom, which from about the sixth century Bo 
had stretched over the territory from the old Edomite kingdom 1n the 


٠ See herein under واسمسل‎ ys hoe, الاس‎ ete Maingana Syriac Influence 
82 gocs so far as to say that there 13 not a single Biblical name in the Qur an which 
1s exclusively Hebrew in form 

2 Sura ا‎ 74 169 

3 Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen p 36 

4 Itq 324 

* Especially in view of the phrase ليه پھود برتب‎ 


Jide Mutaw, pp 56-9‏ ؟ 
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south east of Palestine as fir north as Damascus,! was of Arab origin, 
and exercised no little influence on the Hauran and N Arabia, even 
after 1t was absorbed in the Roman Prowncia Arabia Its deities 
Allat, Maniithu, and Hubalu, were reverenced even in Mecca,? and 
its period of power and prosperity was near enough to the period 
when we first come in contact with the pre Islamic literature for the 
memory of 1¢ still to lmgcr, much embellished with legendary detauls, 
in the poetic lore of the desert Arabs We have a fair idea of the 
Nabataean Janguage? from numerous inscriptions collected in N 
Arabia * but the Nemara inscription from the Hauran, dated a p 328, 
is mm classical Arabic, though written m Nabataean characters, and 
shows that by that date the old Nabatacan language had been sup 


planted by Arabic When the pluilologers use the term سطی‎ , however, 


it docs not necessarily refer to thes. NaBaraior of Petra and the 
Hauran, for the Arabs used the word for many communities m Syria 
and Iraq and as Noldeke his shown ٥ the Muslim philologers really 


mean Aramaic when they speak of drbouws| 


We have already discussed how Syriic words mav have come into 
Arabic, and need say no more on the subjcct of the Christian Aramaic 
If the Jews of Arabia were Jews by race and not merely proselytes, 
we might expect that Jewish Aramaic would have been more commonly 
known among them than Hebrew,’ and this 1s confirmed by the fact 
thit as we have already noticcd the Jewish words in the Qur an 
arc more generally Aramaic in form than Hebrew 1٤ 1s not necessary 


T FRE iw 121) and Quatremcrc in JA xv (1835 p 5 fF) 
2 non ind ٦۹۵05 are the OW and ele of Sura tin 19 20 and an 18 the ھل‎ who 


as we learn from il Masud: Murujy iv 46 wis the chief god of the Ka ba 

3 Nabatacan was v diakct of West Aramaic though full of Arabic words and 
idioms 

1 Collections will be found in CJS vol ل×د‎ de Vogue Inseriptrons semirtiques 
and Juting Nabatarsche Inachrifiin aus Aralien Berlin 1885 

5 Tidzbarski Ephemeris 11 34 

“ ZDMC xxv 122 ff al Masudi Murujy im 240 says that the country of Babel 


wus occupied by the Nabataeans Sometimes however is used just like YL سر‎ 


to mean something in a language unintelligible to the Muslim savants cf the reference 
in Margoliouth s Schweich Lectures p 55n to Jslah al Mantig p 168 

7 The Jews in North Arabia and Syria read the Bible in Synagogues in the 
Hc brew original but for domestic study they probably used Aramaic translations 
as did the Christians Many Biblical words which occur in the Qur an have evidently 
gone through an Aramaic channel —Huirschfeld New Researches, 32 
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to assume that many of these words were borrowings of the Prophet 
himself, for in a city like Madina, where Jewish influence was so strong 
and where there was apparently a heen interest in religious matters, 
it 1s probable that many such words would have been borrowed in pre 
Islamic times, and as a matter of fact many such are to be found in 
the old poetry 1 

It 1s not impossible, of course, that Aramaic words may have 
entered from sources which were ncither Syriac nor Jewish but it 15 
doubtful if wny words of the genuine N vbataean dialect are to be found 
in the Qur'an A glance at as Suyiitis hst of so called Nabataean 
words? gives one the impression that the philologers used the term 


mainly as a cloak for their ignorance, dle. being a good enough 


designation for any strange word whose origin they could not 
ascertain 8 

(vin) Coptec —5-Suyiiti finds some sia words which his authorities, 
Shaidhala, al Wasiti, and others classed as Coptic loan words? It 
hardly needs saying that nonc of them are Coptic, and indeed in the 
case of some of them one wonders why anyone cver thought of con 
s dering them other thin Arabic Coptic was the liturgical language 
of the Christian communities of hgypt at the time of Muhammad, as 
indeed 1t has remained to the present day How much more than a 
liturgical language it was 1s doubtful, though we have reason to believe 
that the cultural language, 1f not the language of everyday life in 
Kgypt at that period, was Greek × It 1s practically certain that Greek 
would have been thc language of commerce, and we may well doubt 
whether any Coptic vocabulary would have entered Arabic along the 
trade routes ® It 13 a remarkable fact that the colloquial Arabic of 
Egypt which grew up after the Muslim conquest of the country, while 
it 1s full of Greek loan words contains but few words derived from 
Coptic 

That Muhammad himself had at least one point of intimate contact 


1 The classical discussion of this element in Arabic vocabulary 1s Fraenkel s 
Aramarsche Fremdworter am Arabischen Leiden 1886 

2 Mutaw 59-62 

So Dvorak Fremdw 21 22‏ ة 

4 Mutaw pp 62-4 

5 Burkitt JTAS xxvu 148 ff suggests that Coptic was perhaps never much 
more than a liturgical language 

* Evidence of early contact with Mecca may be seen in the story of Coptic work 
men having been employed in the rebuilding of the Ka ba 
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with Egyptian Christianity 1s evident from the fact that one of his 
concubines was Miriam, a Coptic slave girl,! who was the mother of 
his beloved son Ibrahim, and the cause of no httle scandal and flurry 
in the Prophet’s domestic circle It 1s possible that he learned a few 
Christian legends from Miriam, but if he learned along with them 
any new Christian terminology of Coptic ongin, this has left no trace 
in the Qur’an 

As we might expect, the Muslim philologers show no real acquaint 
ance with the Coptic language, in spite of the fact that in discussing the 


word عا‎ as Suyiiti (Itqg, 323) refers to a dialect of Coptic viz 
4 الطحاو‎ ° Dvorak arguing from the fact that the philologers stated 


antl a 
that re الاو‎ meant حر‎ Yin Coptic and الا حر‎ meant is oY | Ssuggests 


that the Muslims simply made these statements in order to throw 
contempt on the Coptic community 4 In any case it 1s clear that 
there 1s no philological justification whatever for their attribution 
of a Coptic origin to any Qur anic words 

(ix) Turhosh —-It goes without saying that no dialect of Turkish 
had any influence on Arabic until well on into the Islamic pcriod 
There 1s one word, however, which we find given as Turkish by quite 
an array of authorities including even wl Jaw diqt ’ and Ibn Qutaiba ° 


viz (Sue, which occurs twice in the Qur an (xxxvi, 57, Ixavin, 25), 


and 1s said to mean the corruption which oozes from the bodies of 


the damned The word عساق‎ certainly can be found in the Turkish 


1 There 1s of course no certainty that ۸۸۱۳۰۱ was a Copt by race and there are 
some grounds for thinking that she may have becn an Abyssinian slave girl living in 
٦ gypt before she was sent as a gift to Muhammad 


2 طحا‎ is a®district of Upper Egypt cf Yaqut AMujam in 516 

4 Jig 319 Mutaw 63 

4 Fremdw 23 24 Along with J الاو‎ must be classed ule of lv 54 which clearly 
means inner linings — but which the same authoritics according to as Suyuti say 
means exteriors ( jal yo )in Coptix It should be noted howevcr that as Suyuti 


also quotes authorities as claiming that |). was Nabataean for امام‎ see [tg 325 


Mutaw 61 

5 Muarrab 107 (cf Khafaj 142) as Suyuti 0ۃ‎ 323 Mutaw 64 Others how 
ever as we have seen said it was Coptic 

8 4dab al Kateb 527 
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Lexicons, but 1s obviously a loan word from Arabic! The only 
reason one can suggest for the common opmion that 1t was Turkish 
1s that the word may 1m later times have come to be commonly used 
by the Turkish soldiery at the Muslim courts, so that the scholars, 
at a loss how to explain so curious a word, jumped to the conclusion 
that 1t must be Turkish, and this opinion was then, as usual, attributed 
to the circle of Ibn Abbas 


(x) Negro —Two words, حصضب‎ meaning fucl and 8سام‎ staff, as 


Suyiiti tells ۹,2 were considered by some authorities to be borrowings 


from the language of the woolly haired blacks as ال‎ This as ر‎ 


1۹ the language of the T » ), and the Lexicons inform us thit 2 2 | 


o- 


18 ة,حدل مں الب ذات‎ so that (pe) or بجی‎ from رح‎ 1s hike (23) 
from ر ڑم‎ OT سی‎ ols from ف رس‎ The only reason for the philologers 


classing Qur imc words as 44# J| می‎ 1s that they were entirely at 


a loss to explain the words and so suggested an origin in some remote 
corner of the carth which perhaps appealcd to them as better than 
giving no origin at all 4 


(x1) Berber —Sometimes we find مہ‎ Suyiiti quoting authority for 


words being _y Ni dal and at other times for their being jal lab 


jal lal which mean the same thng® By‏ الم ya or w‏ رب 


1 See Redhouse Turkish Lexicon sub voce 

2 ہا[‎ 320 Mutaw 64 Other authorities however said that ol. was Fthiopi¢ 
(Jig 325 Mutau 42) 

3 /A im 114 The word 1s familar to us from Zanzibar 

4 Es lasst sich nicht verkennen dass wir es hier mit willkurlicher Verhullung 
und Verschonerung der Unwissenheit zu thun haben die sich uberdies indem sie 
eine weit abliegende Sprache als Ursprung eines Wortes hinstellt moglicherwcise 
auch den Schein der Gelchrsamkeit 7u geben trachtet Dies scheint mir der Fall 
be: den Wortern zu sein die auf die Spra he der Berbern Neger Afrikabewohner 
ua zuruckgefuhrt werden Sprachen dic von unserem erweiterten Standpunkte der 
Wissenschaft wenig bekannt sind =umso wenger konnen wir eime Kenntiiss derselben 


be: den Arabern voraussetzen und noch weniger thr Vorkommen im koran erkléren 
Dvofak Fremdw 21 


* This 18 obvious from as Suyutis discussion of مھل‎ vide tg 320 
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Berber, the philologers mean the Hamutic languages of N Africa,! known 
to us at the present day from the Tamashek, Kabyli, and kindred dialects 
The spread of Islam along N Africa brought the Arabs into contact 
with these Berber tribes,? whose influcnce on Islam in that area was 
as profound as that of the Turks in Mesopotamia, but it 15 ridiculous 
to think that any elements of Berber vocabulary entered Arabic in 
the pre Islamic or Quranic period One may doubt whether any of 
the Muslim philologers had any acquaintance with the Berber dialects ° 
and certainly the words quoted as Berber by as Suyiitis authorities 
have no connection with any Hamitic tongue Again all we can say 


13 that these words were puzzles to the scholirs of the day, and luli 


WwW all jal or 7 Wl dal) at least soundcd well as a clovk for their 
ignorance 


krom the discussion thus far 1t has become obvious that we cannot 
rate very highly the work of the Mushm authorities who have dealt 
with this difficult and important subject 4 Gold/iher has well said 
that “‘to attempt to explain all that has been set forth (by thesc 
authorities) as Hebrew, Syriac, Nabatacan, etc , from one s knowledge 
of thcse tongues would be undertaking a fruitless task These, 
languages, lke the people who spoke them, belong to a grey antiquity, 
and are merely general terms for anything mysterious, esotenc, and 
ununderstandable, and to which belongs everything of whose origin 
there 1s no certainty, but whose great age 1s obvious ° Occasionally 
one gets flashes of what looks like philological learning, as e g when we 
find at Tabar: in the Introduction to his Tafsir (1, 6), quoting Hammad 


b Salama on قسو رہ‎ , pe ؟,فر ت‎ to the effect that the word for lon in 


! See al Masudi Muruj 11 242 for the home of the Berbers 

2 Once in dealing with مطار‎ as Suyiiti (tq 323) refers to ow الافر‎ jel لساں‎ by 
which he probably means Berber 

5 Their theories as to the origin of the Berbers are interesting al Mas udi Muruy 
11 24] makes a curious confusion between the Philistines and the Phoenicians for 
he tells us that the Berbers came from Palestine and settled in N Africa and that 
their kings were known as ں‎ ge a dynastic name the last bearer of which was the 
Jalut who was killed by David 

4 The philologers did much better in dealing with such foreign words outsidc 
the Quran 1e with later borrowings of Islamic times Some account of them and 
their methods will be found in Siddiqi Studien 14-64 

5 ZDMG xxvi 766 

8 Ixxiv 51 Hammad s Ime of Tradition as usual goes back to Ibn Abbas 
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& ۶ٗ 
Arabic 1s وأ سد‎ mm Persian بشار‎ in Nabataean ار ا‎ and in Ethiopic 


An exammation of the Lexicons, however, shows that there is‏ سورہ 


nothing in Aramaic or Ethiopic even remotely resembling these words, 


though قار‎ is somewhat like the Persian شر‎ -- Pahlavi My ay, sher 


meaning tiger or lon! Indeed, as a general rule, the philologers are at 
their best when dealing with Persian words, a fact which may perhaps be 
explained by the Persian origin of so many of these savants themselves 

All things considered, one is not surprised that they had so little 
success with the problems of the foreign words in the Qur’an, or that 
they detected so few out of the relatively large number recognized by 
modern scholarship, for they had but the most meagre philological 
resources at their disposal What 1s cause for surprise is that as 0+ 
is able to gather from the older authorities so many words whose 
Arabic origin to us 1s obvious, but which they regarded as foreign 

One group of these we may explain as Dvorak does,? as cases where 
the Arabic word 1s rare,® or occurs in a context where the usual meaning 
perhaps does not lie immediately on the surface, but where the word 
can be easily explained from related words or from the sense of the 
passage, and so comes to be regarded as a foreign word with that 
meaning As examples we may take two words that are said to be the 
one Nabatacan and the other Coptic 


(1) In x1x, 24, we have the word خکت‎ which as Suyiiti tells us 4 was 


considered by Abit’! Qasim in his Lughat al Qur an, and by al Kirmani 


m his Al ‘Aa 1b, to be a Nabataean word meaning Ge! The growth 


of this theory 1s fairly clear The word occurs m a passage where 
Muhammad 1s giving an account of the birth of Jesus, an account 
whose main features he had derived from some oral reproduction of 
the fables of the Hist Natw Marae In the first place we note that 
the Qurra’ were not certain of the reading, for Baid 1» loco, tells us 


that some read فاذاھامم, تحہتھا‎ while others read 


1Cf PPG! 214 Horn Grundriss § 803 2 Fremdw 29 

3 In the list of words of this class 1t will be noted that most are hapax legomena 
in the Qur an 

“Itq 320 Mutaw 63 
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among the‏ صممسھمہ secondly, there was some difference of‏ م 7 تا 


exegetes as to whether the one who called was Gabriel, standing at the 
foot of the hill, or the babe Jesus Now it seems clear that when they 


felt some difficulty over this us, certain of the exegetes who knew 


from Christian sources that the one who called was the babe, and 
who had probably heard of the legends of Jesus speaking to his mother 


before his birth,! assumed that تحت‎ could not be taken here in its usual 


Arabic meaning of beneath, but must be a foreign word meaning ce 


or womb The guess of Nabataean, of course, has nothing to 
support it, for the Aramaic 7۳٦٣ hike the Hebrew 577۳۳, Synac Awd, 


and Ethiopic “لع‎ ٠, has exactly the same meaning as the Arabic مھت‎ 


(u) In xu, 23, we read that Joseph s mistress says to him a | ھب‎ 


The word occurs only in this passage in the Quran and is a rare 
expression even outside the Qur an, though, as has been pointed out 
by Barth,? there can be no question that it is genume Arabic 6 
was so rare and unusual a word, however, that it was early taken by 
the exegetes as foreign ٭‎ and explained as Coptic,* doubtless on the 
ground that the Egyptian lady would have spoken to her slave in the 
Egyptian tongue, and as the only Egyptian language known to 
the Muslim philologers was Coptic, this rare word was taken to be 
of Coptic origin 


Similarly سندھا‎ mn xu, 25, which 1s explaincd as Coptic for درو حھا‎ 


was doubtless a case of the same sort, and hkewise two other Coptic 


suggestions in the same Siira, viz Sle مر‎ and doles of xu, 88, both of 


1 See Tha lab: Qisas al Anbiyw p 269 
Sprachwiss Untersuch 1 22 with reference to Ibn Yaish 1 499 line7 Cf also 

Reckendorf Dre syntaktischen Verhaltnisse des Arabischen Leiden 1898 p 325 
Wright Arabic Grammar 1 294d 

3 Siddiqi Studien 13 

‘ Itqg 325 Others thought 1t Aramaic (Mutaw 54) or Hauranie (Muzhir 1 130) 
or Hebrew (Jig 325) 

5 [tq 322 from Al Wasiti 
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which are said to be Coptic for pis, though, of course, there 1s 
nothing in the Coptic vocabulary to justify this assertion, and the 
words are undoubtedly genuine Arabic 

In this group we may also class the followmg words collected by 


as Suyiiti from earlier authorities as foreign borrowings, but which are 


all obviously Arabic he in xxvi, 21, which 1s said to be 


Nabataean for د,قتلت‎ also hl in x1 46, which some took to be 
Indian or Ethiopic for re اشر‎ and. احلد‎ of vn, 175, which was said 


to be Hebrew for مال‎ 4 and حصی‎ of xxi, 98, said to be Zinj: for 
vor 7 
حجطب‎ :, also رمر‎ in. 1, 36, said to be a Hebrew word meaning ch, حر‎ 
5 ve ۔‎ 
apne 6, and رھو‎ ofxliv, 23, said to be of Nabataean or Syriac origin * 


and شطر‎ of u, 139-145, which 1s claimed as Ethiopic ۹, 0 cele m x1 


46 , xin, 9, also said to be Ethiopic ® , also 0 xxx1a, 7, Ixxxi, 1 


explained as the Persian for عور‎ 1°, and an) of lix, 5, said to be 


Hebrew", and مناص‎ of xxxvin, 2, said to be Nabataean or Coptic 


1 ہا‎ 324 and Mutau 63 There 1s apparently some confusion between the 
two on the part of the Mutau for in the Muhadhdhab from which both the /tgan and 


the Mutaw draw only مہحاء‎ is given 

2 وا[‎ 323 and see Dvorak Fremdu 29 

7 

Jig 318 Mutaw 39 51 Ethopic AO (Heb y53 Syr WAS Aram‏ ؟ 
yds) will give a form ANMAO but the Quranic pl is doubtless a normal‏ 
cf Raghib Mufradat 59‏ لم Arabic formation from‏ 

4 Itqg 318 Mutaw ~56 

5 [tq 320 Mutaw 6٥4 see also Fleischer KI Schr 11 132 

Itqg 321 Mutaw 57‏ ؟ 

7 Itq 321 Mutaw 54 61 

8 Itq 322 Mutaw 37 

9 Jig 323 Mutaw 45 

10 [٦8پ‎ 324 Mutaw 46 

11 پا[‎ 324 Mutaw 59 and see Dvorak Fremdw 20 
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for بافر ار‎ 08 Ae of xxxiv, 13,2and ats, of lxxiu, 6,3 both of which 
are said to be derived from an Abyssinian source , also ھوں‎ of xxv, 64, 


claimed as Syriac or Hebrew’, and ورر‎ of Ixxv, 11, said to be 
0 A+ 

Nabataean for املحاء‎ 3 A 08 also حور‎ of Ixxxiv, 14, explained by 

some as Ethiopic for “< ر‎ and ,@o of xxu 21, said to be Berber 

for ee 7, also اصر ی‎ in m1, 75, which 1s said to be Nabataean for 


3 
(SAge ,؟‎ and ادّاہ‎ of 1x 115, x1, 77, which some took to be 
Abyssmian or Hebrew ®, and اواںپ‎ in xvn, 27, etc , which was also 
claimed as of Abyssiman origin 10, and +) 34,2) of xl, 57, which some 


said meant بصحویں‎ in Ethiopic 1 


Another group consists of rare words used in the Qur an, which 


may be Arabic or may not be A word hike 6) 949 in Ixxiv, 51, 1s 


a puzzle at the present day, so that 1t 1s no wonder if 1t gave some 
trouble to the early exegetes It 1s usually taken to mean hon, and 
as Suyiiti quotes authorities for its beng an Abyssinian word * There 
is no such word, however, in Ethiopic or any of the later Abyssinian 


& 
dialects, the common Ethiopic words for lion beng AM@ = Ar es 
or 0114 (sometimes AFM) = Ar عدس‎ Addai Sher, 126, suggests 


that the word is of Persian ong, but there seems no basis for this 
So far as pne can sec there 1s nothing in any of the other languages 


1 Jtqg 325 Mutaw 63 the Muhadhdhab agrees with Mutaw 


2 Itq 325 Mutaw 42 64 8 [1 325 Mutaw 43 

‘ Itq 325 Mutaw 53 56 پا[‎ 325 Mutaw 61 

6 ہاآ‎ ۹25 Mutaw 44 Bah C from dabZ 1s perhaps صد‎ mind here or may be 
ءء٢‎ 

Mutaw 62‏ 319 پا[ 8 65 Itq 326 Mutaw‏ ؟ 

® Itqg 319 Mutaw 38 57 10 Tig, 319 Mutaw 42 


11 پآ[‎ 326 Mutaw 44 1 Itq 323 Mutaw 43 
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to help us out, and perhaps the simplest solution 1s to consider it as 


a formation from ,گی‎ though the great variety of opinions on the 


word given by the early authorities makes its Arabic origin very 


doubtful Very simular 1s hes! which 1s said to mean either fused 


brass or thedregs of ool? as Suyiiti quotes early authorities for its being 
a Berber word,? which of course 1s absurd Hebrew mie) 4 and 


Aram Se, meaning to spoil wine by mixing water with it, may 


have some connection with the meaning Cw 3 ۱ عکر‎ or دردی ۱ 7 سے‎ 


given by the Lexicons,’ but 1t 1s difficult to derive the Qur anic che 


from this, and equally difficult to explain it as an Arabic word ۹ 
Yet a third group consists of those few words where a little 
linguistic Icarnmg has led the Muslim philologers mto sad error 


© 
For instance, the word ال‎ which occurs only in 1x ب8‎ apparently 


means consanguinity relationshvp, and 1s a good Arabic word yet we 
find as Suyiiti 7 telling us that Ibn Jini ® said that many of the early 


& 
authorities held that this ال‎ was the name of God in Nabataean the 


refcrence of course beng to the common Semitic divine name El 
Similarly مدمطر‎ of Ixxim, 18, which there 1s no reason for taking as 


other than a rcgular formation from وطر‎ to rend or cleave (cf Heb 


"225, Syr ,d2), 1s said by some authorities to be Abyssinian,® 
on the ground, apparently, of some hazy connection in their minds 


between it and g,md So also دڑی‎ of xxiv 35, which Shaidhala and 


1 Sura xvin 28 xhv 4) Ixx 8 
Jawhanr Sihah بر‎ 241 Raghib Mufiadat 494 

Mutaw 65 4 Used only in Is 1 22‏ 325 پا[ ؟ 

5 LA xiv 155 

© glee of xxavi 57 Ixxvin 25 (cf as Suyuti Itg 323 Mutau 64) and طوی‎ of 
av 12ا‎ Ixxix, 16 (cf as Suyuti Jig 322 Alutaw 57) are perhaps to be included along 
with these 7 پا[‎ 319 Mutau 61 

8 The Mutaw tells us that the reference 1s to his grammatical work Al Muhtasb 

Jig 325 Mutaw 43‏ ؟ 
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Abi’! Qasim said was of Abyssinian ongin,! cannot be other than 
Arabic, the Eth &.22 providing a possibility of solution for philologers 


who found some difficulty in deriving درڑی‎ from در‎ to flow [اا۸۷۸۷۸1ا1‎ 


_ 
With these we may perhaps class ر‎ of xvi 69, which was said to 


be Abyssinian for حل‎ though Eth ANC 1s from Ad to get drunk 
(cognate with Heb OW, Syr ,ھک‎ andcf Akk s:karu, Gr olKepa), 


the difficulty apparently arising because the Arabic root Be means 


to fill a vessel Also ۱ حر‎ ٦ very common word, cognate with Heb 


ا0٦:‎ was by some taken to be Abyssinian 3 doubtless because ء٠٥‎ 
was commonly used in the technical sense of to consecrate or dedicate 


s 
toGod Perhaps also الیم‎ from 7> I to suffer pain, which some thought 


was a Zinji word, and some Heb ,‘ should come under this head 
Perhaps a fourth class may be formed of a few words like 4b 


and سس‎ These particular signs occur among the mystic letters of 


the Quran, which Goossens takes with some probability as con 
tractions for older names of the Siiras,® but which puzzled the exegetes 


and are taken by them to be foreign words ® Similarly ( pw of 


xcv, 2, قد‎ obviously only a variant of clin used for purposes of rhyme, 


but we learn from as Suyiti that some authorities took 1t to be 
Abyssinian 7 


As was, to be expected, modern scholarship has detected many 
more words of foreign origin in the vocabulary of the Qur’an than 


1 [tq 320 Mutaw 45 2 پا[‎ 321 Mutaw 40 
3 Itq 320 1Itqg 319 Mutaw 58 
In his article in Der Islam xi 191 ff 


® lor «ly see as Suyuti Jig 322 Mutaw 40 52 61 and for ہا[ س‎ 325 Mutaw 


42 
؟‎ Itqg 322 Mutaw 44 As these authorities say شر‎ means beautiful in Eth and 


wT@ does mean to be beautiful we might perhaps class سس‎ in group three as 8 
blunder due to uncritical knowledge of the cognate languages 
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were ever noted by Muslim investigators In the sixth century Arabia 
was surrounded on all sides by nations of a higher civilization, the 
Empires of Byzantium, Persia, and Abyssinia possessed most of her 
fertile territory, and mighty religious influences, both Jewish and 
Christian, were at work in the peninsula at the time when Muhammad 
was born In his young manhood Muhammad was greatly impressed 
by this higher civilization and particularly by the religion of the great 
Empire of Roum, and there can be no serious doubt that his conception 
of his mission, as he first clearly outlined it for himself was to provide 
for the Arabs the benefit of this religion and in some measure this 
civilization! It was therefore natural that the Qur an should contain 
a large number of religious and cultural terms borrowed from these 
surrounding communities This religion, as he insists over and over 
again in the Qur an, 1s something new to the Arabs ×× was not hkely, 
therefore, that native Arabic vocabulary would be adequate to express 
all its new ideas, so the obvious policy was to borrow and adapt the 
necessary technical terms 2 Many of these terms, as a matter of fact, 
were there ready to his hand, having already come into use in Arabia 
in pre Islamic times, partly through Arab tribes who had accepted 
Christianity, partly through commerce with Jews, Christians, and 
Persians, and partly through earlier inquirers interested 1n these 
religions In fact it 1s very probable that گر‎ we knew more about those 
elusive personalities—Umayya b Abis Salt, Musailama, and the 
Hanifs, we should find that there was in Arabia at that time a little 
circle of seekers after monotheism who were using a fairly definite 
vocabulary of religious terms of Jewish and Christian origin, and 
illustrating their preaching by a little group of stories partly of Judaeo 
Christian, and partly Arabian ongin In the beginning Muhammad 
but followed in their footsteps, but he grasped the political arm and 
became a figure in the world, while of the others we can now discern 
but the hazy outlines, though they so largely prepared the way for him 
It 1s clear also that Muhammad set himself definitely to learn 
about things Jewish and Christian,? and thus undoubtedly himself 


1 Bell Origin 98 99 
2 Thus the Qur an appeared so foreign to everything with which Arabic thought 
was familar that the ordinary vernacular was inadequate to express all these new 
ideas Hurschfeld New Researches p 4 
8 Hirschfeld however goes a little too far when he says \ew Researches 13 
Before entering on his first mmistry Muhammed had undergone what I should 
like to call a course of Biblical training 
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imported new technical terms from these sources It has been remarked 
not infrequently that the Prophet had a penchant for strange and 
mysterious sounding words,! and seemed to love to puzzle his audiences 
with these new terms,” though frequently he himself had not grasped 


correctly their meaning, as one sees in such cases as ls فثر‎ and سکنة‎ 


Sometimes he seems even to have invented words, such as use 


rth and سلسبل‎ 3 


The foreign elements in the Quranic vocabulary are of three 
distinct kinds — 


(1) Words which are entirely non Arabic, such as شی‎ pul, بل‎ ) 
بغار یق ,فھردوس‎ etc , which cannot by any Imguistic juggling be 


reduced to developments from an Arabic root, or which though 


seemingly triliteral, eg رح‎ have no verbal root in Arabic These 


words were taken over as such from some non Arabic source 

(11) Words which are Semitic and whose triliteral root may be 
found in Arabic, but which nevertheless in the Qur’an are used not 
in the Arabic sense of the root, but in a sense which developed in one 


of the other languages Such words as a واطر صوأمعم درس سار‎ are 


iulustrations Words of this class when once naturalized in Arabic 
may and do develop nominal and verbal forms in a truly Arabic 
manner, and thus frequently disguise the fact that orginally they 
were borrowings from outside 

(1) Words which are genuinely Arabic and commonly used in 
the Arabic language, but which as used in the Qur’an have been 
coloured ur their meaning by the use of the cognate languages For 


instance, »_ meaning light 1s a common enough Arabic word, but when 


1 Hirschfeld op cit 5 Dvotak Fremdw 17 who says In solchen Fallen 
haben wir dann nichts anderes anzunehmen als das Streben Muhammeds durch 
die seznen Landsleuten mehr oder weniger unverstandlichen Ausdricke sich selbst 
den Schein der Gelehrsamkeit zu geben und zu imponiren vielleicht auch die Absicht, 
mystisch und undeutlich zu sein Bell Origin 51 

2 Cf Sura ci 1 2 6 7 = Ixxiv 27 Ixxxvi 1 2 ete 

3 Noldeke, Sketches 38 
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used with the meaning of relogion as صد‎ 1x, 32—“‘ But God determineth 
to perfect His religion though the unbelievers abhor 1,” it 1s 


undoubtedly under the influence of the Syr use of Wyo1a: So Tt? 3 
used in a theological sense has been mfluenced by ادس[‎ and in 
& 


particular عد رو ‌ القدس‎ obviously the Syriac دحەہدھ[‎ Luo»? So a | 


in the sense of metropolis in vi, 92, etc , was doubtless influenced by 


the Syr Wo},? and ھس‎ when used as a technical religious term may 


have come under the influence of the Christian use of leas‘ Some 
times there 1s no doubt of the Qur amic word being a translation of 
some technical term in one of the cognate languages A clear instance 


is that of 4.45 used of Jesus in 1v, 169, etc, where it قد‎ obviously 
a translation of the Syr Vso of Jno 1, 1, etc ,* which like the Eth 


PA and the Copt waxe represents theGh Aoyos Similarly ¢} gy 18 


doubtless a translation of the Syr JwaSs = amocrodos, and ٠ » and 


aclu in eschatological passages translate the nuwepa and wpa of the 


Judaeo Christian eschatological writings® Casanova?” claims that 
ee m such passages as u, 140, 114, 1m, 17, 54, 59, etc , has a technical 


meaning associated with کتاں‎ and 18 Opposed to the word حاهلده‎ ,۹ 


and is thus meant as a translation of yywors,® and so of Christian or 
Gnostic origin So one might go on enumerating words of undoubtedly 


1 Cf the Mandaean NM in Lidzbarakis Mandarsche Liturgien Berlin 1920 

2 Mingana Syriac Influence, 85 Pautz Offenbarung 36 Fraenkel Vocab 24 

Mingana op cit 88 Horovitz KU 141 though ON 1s used in precisely‏ ؟ 
the same sense on Phoenician coins‏ 

Mingana op cit 85‏ ٭ 

5 Margoliouth ERE x 540 

$ Doubtless through the Syr foaa and {Ase 

7 Mohammed et la fin du monde 88 ff 


Which Wellhausen Reste 71 n 1 considered to be a translation of ayvo.a as‏ ؟ 
in Acts xvn 30 See also Casanova 90 Gerock Christologre 104 Noldeke Schwally‏ 
n 10 LIndzbarski ZS 1 94 suggested Gnostic influence here‏ 242 1 


® Again probably through the Syr |ASacu. 
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Arabic origin, but which as used in the Qur an have been influenced 
more or less by the vocabulary of the religions which were so strongly 
influencmg Arabia just before Muhammad’s day and which made 
such a profound impress on his own teachings As these, however, 
can hardly be called foreign words, only mn the rarest instances are they 
included in the following lists 


Philological questions as to the changes which foreign words undergo 
in coming into Arabic, need not be discussed here, as such discussion 
hasalready been given for Aramaic words by Fraenkel in the Introduction 
to his Aramaische Fremdworter, and for Iranian words by Siddiqi 
Studren, 19 ff, 65 ff On the broader question of demonstration of 
borrowing, the writer feels that the form of demonstration demanded 
by certain modern writers 1s really uncalled for and unnecessary 
The English musical terms piano, cantata, soprano, adaguo, fortrssimo, 
contralto, arpeggro, etc , are obviously borrowed from the Italian, and 
there is no need of an elaborate demonstration of cultural contact 
with dates and names and historical connections, to prove that these 
words, though English, are of Itahan origin Similarly such Arabic 


words as (9 wim), lusty, Clis, ~le are on the very surfacc 


obvious borrowings from Middle Persian, and the philological argument 
for their foreign origin 1s perfectly valid on its own ground, without 
elaborate proof of cultural contact, etc , in each individual case 


THE FOREIGN WORDS 
انت‎ (abb) 


Ixxx, 31 

Herbage 

It occurs only in an early Meccan passage describing the good 
things God has caused to grow on the earth by sending down rain 
The early authorities in Islam were puzzled by the word as 1s evident 
from the discussion by Tab on the verse, and the uncertainty evidenced 
by Zam and Baid in their comments, an uncertainty which 1s shared 
by the Lexicons (cf ZA, 1, 199, Ibn al Athir, Nihdya, 1, 10), and 
particularly by the mstructive story given in Bagh, vu, 175 as Suyiiti, 
Itq, 318, quotes Shaidhala as authority for its being a foreign word 


meaning grass in the language of ,اھل المرب‎ by which, as we gather 


from the Mutaw, 65, he means the Berber tongue 

There can be little doubt that it 1s the Aram NS°N (= MAIN of 
Dan iv, 9, where the Dagesh forte 1s resolved into Nin) The ج8‎ 
of the Targums 1s the equivalent of Heb SN from AAN to be green 
(cf Cant vi, 11, Job vi, 12) Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, thought that the 
Arabic word was a direct borrowing from the Targumic N3"NX, but the 
probabilities seem in favour of its coming rather from Syr 1/9}, 
meaning quicquid terra producit (Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88) 
It was probably an early borrowing from the Mesopotamian area * 


a 7 
job) (ababil) 
Gv, 3 
In the description of the rout of the Army of the Elephant we 


ہے 


rs‏ سے ۔ 0 سے 
where , Lo LI 1s said to mean‏ وارسا ; read—, LG \""L aC‏ 


flocks— ‘| حر‎ Zam, or lela Bagh and to be the plu of JL, 
which Khafaj1, Shifa, 31, lists as a foreign word whether spelled 


or NL | or dle | The long account m LA, xm, 5, makes 1t‏ الہ 


clear that the philologers knew not what to make of the word 


1Cf Zimmern Akkadische Fremdworter p 55 
43 
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Burton, Pilgrimage, u, 175, quotes a Major Price as suggesting 
that the word has nothing to do with the birds but 1s another calamity 
in addition, the name being derived from au | a ucsicle Sprengel 
indeed as early as 1794 (see Opitz, Die Medizin 1m Koran, p 76), had 
suggested a connection of the word with smallpox, deriving it from 


father and A = lamentation and stating that the Persians‏ = ا 


use the word a\y | for smallpox This theory has some support in the 


tradition that 1t was smallpox which destroyed Abrahas army, 
but 1t 1s difficult to see how the word could be of Pers origin for لا‎ 
occurs in Pers only as a borrowmg from Arabic, and doubtless from 
this passage 

Carra de Vaux, Penseurs, 1, 398, has a suggestion that 1t 13 of 


Persian ongin, and would take the ASS Al | nb as a mistaken reading 


for chub wv — babyloman arrows, which caused the destruction of 


the army The suggestion 1s ingemous, but hardly convincing, as we 


seem to know nothing elsewhere of these Ava) yw 


Apparently the word occurs nowhere in the early literature outside 
the Qur’an, unless we admit the genuineness of Umayya’s line— 


1 3, 1n Schulthess’ ed ), where 1t also means crowds If1t 1s to be taken 


٠ ."ہے‎ 
as an Arabic word it may possibly be a case of e\s الا‎ A یو‎ especially 


in view of the expression quoted from al Akhfash اىا سل‎ OL حاءدت‎ 


The probability, however, seems in favour of its beimg of foreign 
origin, as Cheikho, Nasranvya, 471, notes, though its omgin 1s so far 
unknown 


wl >! (Ibrahim) 


Occurs some 69 times, cf n, 118, m, 30, xln, 11, etc 
Abraham 


1 See Sprenger Life, 35 
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It 1s always used of the Biblical Patriarch and thus 1s ultimately 
derived from Heb 81'288 If the name had come direct from the 


Z 
Heb we should have expected the form رہام‎ |, and as a matter of 


fact the Mushm philologers themselves recognized that the Qur’anic 
form was not satisfactory, for we hear of attempts to alter the form,} 


and an Nawawi, Tahdhib, 126, gives variant forms ہام‎ yi, اھیم‎ rie 
ار ھم‎ he ار‎ and om ار‎ Moreover we learn ie as Suyiiti, Muzhor, 


1, 138, ۰ al Jawaliqi 8, that some early authorities recognized it as a 
foreign borrowing al Marwardi, indeed, informing us that in Syriac 


it means wr ed) (Nawawi, 127), which 1s not far from the Rabbinic 


derivations 


The form ار اھیم‎ cannot be evidenced عاحدہ‎ than the Qur an, 


for the verses of Umayya (ed Schulthess, xxix, 9), صد‎ which 1t occurs, 
are not genuine, and Horovitz, KU, 86, 87, mghtly doubts the authen 
ticity of the occurrences of the name in the Usd al Ghaba and such 
works The form would thus seem to be due to Muhammad himself, 
but the 1mmediate source 1s not easy to determine The common 
Syr form 1s S012] which 1s obviously the source of both the Eth 
ANCGYY and the Arm |) "لس٭سمّم‎ ۶ A marginal reading in Luke 1, 55, 
in the Palestenran Syriac Lectronary of the Gospels reads SQa01,24}, 
but Schulthess, Lex, 2, nghtly takes this as due to a scribe who was 
familar with the Arabic 3 

Lidzbarshi, Johannesbuch, 73,4 compares the Mandaean ه182‎ 
which shortened form 1s also found as S001,2[9] in the Christian 
Palestinian version of Luke xin, 16 (Schulthess, Lex, 2), and may be 


compared with the ole J mentioned in Ibn Hisham, 352, 1 18, and 


the Braham b Bunaj whom Horovitz, KU, 87, quotes from the Safa 
inscriptions The final vowel, however, 1s missing here Brockelmann 


1 Sprenger Leben 1 66 Sycz Higennamen 21 Margoliouth in MW xv 342 

Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 290‏ ٭ 

3 The forms $02011,5] and $0201,2] found in Bar Hebraeus are also 
probably of Arabic origin 

4 See also Fphemerns 11 44 n 1 
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Grundriss, 1, 256, would derive ua ار‎ from OFT AN as شطاں‎ from 


TY, by assuming a dissimilation form in Aramaic, 1e OT IAN* 
There 1s no trace of such a form, however, and Brochelmann’s choice 


of شبطاں‎ as ilustration 1s unfortunate as it appears to be a borrowed 


word and not original Arabic The safest solution 1s that proposed by 
Rhodokanakis in WZKM, xvu, 283, and supported by Margoliouth,} 
to the effect that it has been vocalized on the analogy of Isma‘il 
and Isra’il? The name was doubtless well enough known in Jewish 
circles in pre Islamic Arabia,? and when Muhammad got the form 


chance from Judaeo Christian sources he formed onal آر‎ on the 


same model 
yp! (orig) 


lvi, 18 
A ewer, or water jug 


$ 
Only in the plu form 7 حر انار‎ an early Meccan description of 


Paradise It was early recognized as a Persian loan-word (Siddiqi, 13) 
ands given by al Kind), Resdla, 85, ath Tha‘alibi, Fogh, 317, as 4 4 
and al Jawaliqi ® in their lists of Persian borrowings, as well as by the 
Lexicons, LA, x1, 299, 7A, vi 286, though some attempted to explain 


it as a genuine Arabic word derived from (9 78 


In modern Persian the word 1s y ار‎ meaning urn or waterpot * 


1 Schwewh Lectures p لن(‎ see also Lidzbarski Johannesbuch 73 Fischer 
Clossar 163 
2 He says Die horm ارھم‎ durfte am ehesten aus ihrer Anlehnung an اسمصل‎ 


und der Ausgleichung mit demselben zu erklaren sein nach dem bekannten kur 
anischen Prinzip dass Personennamen deren Trager صد‎ irgendwelchem zusammen 
hange stehn Jautlich auf eme Form zu bringen strebt 

8 Horovitz KU 92 JPN 160 

4 Jig 318 Mutaw 46 Muzhr 1 136 

5 The text of the Mu arrab (Sachaus ed p 17) 1s defective here giving the first 


3h Lj‏ کو ں‌ طر یىی الا but not the second Correcting 1t by the Itqg we read‏ ]ما 
Raghb, Mufradat 43 and see Bagh on the passage‏ ؟ 
اہی 6 Vullers Lex 1 8 and for further meanings see BQ 4 Addai Sher‏ 
also occurs in Pers but only as a borrowing from Arabic‏ 
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aus 


It would be derived from انت‎ water (= ال٣ ,قة س‎ ۱۰ OPers وررزق‎ (-- 
Av سیق‎ or سرم‎ , Skt WU aqua), and ما ر میں‎ pour (= Phlv Weer! 


réxtan from an old Iraman root *raek = linquere),? as was suggested 
by Castle * and generally accepted since his time It was from the 
Phlv form that the word was borrowed into Arabic, the shortening 


ea” 


of the | being regular 4 The word occurs in the early poetry, in verses 


of ‘Adi b Zaid, ‘Alqama, and Al A‘sha, and so was doubtless an early 
borrowing among the Arabs who were in contact with the court at 
al Hira 


J 
© (Iblis) 


un, 32, vu, 10, xv, 31,32 xvn, 63 xvm, 48, xx 115, xxvi 
95, xxxiv, 19, xxxvim, 74 75 

Ibhs o d:aB80A0s—the Devil par excellence 

The tendency among the Muslim authorities is to derive the name 


from بلس‎ to despavr, he being so called because God caused him to 


despair of all good—so Raghib, Mufradat, 59, and Tab onu,32 The 
more acute philologers, however, recognized the impossibility of this 


(an Nawawi, 138), and Zam on xix, 57, SAYS—, pA ons 3 Fl الس‎ 
الالاس کا ب رموں‎ al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 17, also justly argues 


against an Arabic derivation 

That the word is a corruption of the Gk da8oAos has been 
recognized by the majority of Western scholars ® In the LXX ۵۸۱۷۵0۸۶ 
represents the Heb }OW in Zech بس‎ but in the NT 0 d1aBoAos 1s 


۶ In the Behistun inscription see Spiegel 016 alipersischen Aeilinschriften p 205 

2 West Glossary 136 Bartholomae AZJW 1479 and see Horn Grundriss 
141 Sayast Glossary p 164 Shikand Glossary 265 

8 Lexwon Heptaglotton p 23 See Vullers op cit Lagarde GA 7 Horn 
Grundriss 141 but note Vollers ZDMG ! 627 

4 Siddiqi 69 On the ground of this change from ato1,Grmme ZA xxvi 164 
looks for S Arabian influence but there is nothing in favour of this 

5 Geiger 100 von Kremer Ideen 226n Fraenkel Vocab 24 Sprenger Leben 
١ 242 Wensinck EI u 351 Rudolph Abhangigkest 35 Vollers ZDMG 1 620 
Sacco Credenze 61 However Pautz Offenbarung 69 n 3 and Eickmann Angelologie 
26 hold to an Arabic origin though Sprenger Jeben 11 242 n 1 had pointed out 
that words of this form are as a rule foreign 
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more than “the adversary’’, and particularly in the ecclesiastical 
writers he becomes the chief of the hosts of evil It 1s 1n this sense that 


appears in the Qur’an, so we are doubly justified in looking‏ الس 


for a Christian origin for the word 
One theory 1s that 1t came through the Syriac, the » being taken 
as the genitive particle,! a phenomenon for which there are perhaps 


other examples,e g M12. for dtahovas (ZA, xxiv, 51), قسطاس‎ for 


StxaoTns (ZDMG, |, 6202 طار‎ ) for duo evre pia (Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, 


1,119n) The difficulty 1s that the normal translation of 0 d:aR80Aos 
18 1 , AND}, the accuser or calummator, both in the Peshitta (cf Matt 1v) 
and in the ecclesiastical hterature There 1s a form ooQ\uy), a trans 
hteration of duaBoAos, but PSm, 874, quotes this only as a dictionary 
word from BB There 1s apparently no occurrence of the word in the 
old Arabic hterature,? so it was possibly a word mtroduced by 
Muhammad himself If we could assume that some such form as 
0029 was colloquially used among the Aramaic speaking Christians 
with whom Muhammad came 1n contact, the above explanation might 
hold, though one would have to assume that the » had been dropped 
by his informants The alternative 1s that 1t came into Arabic directly 
from the Greek, and was used by the Arabic speaking Christians 
associated with the Byzantine Church 3 

Grimme, ZA, »xvi, 164, suggested that 1t might have come from 
S Arabia, perhaps influenced by the Eth 4744“) This, however, 
is apparently a rare word in Eth, the usual translation for diaBodos 
being #2, though sometimes .3%77 1s used (James iv, 7, 1 Pet v, 
8, etc) Moreover, even if there were anything in Grimme s theory 
that this was the form that crossed over into Arabia, his further 


supposition that the 4 ® was taken to be the S Arabian و‎ = ($515 
very far fetched 


1 So Horovitz AU 87 Muingana Syriac Influence 89, thinks rather that it 
was the fault of some early scribe or copyist who mistook the initial Dal for an Alif 

2 The verses in Ibn Hisham 318 and 516 noted by Horovitz are from the period 
of the Hijra and so doubtless influenced by Muhammad s usage They would seem 
fatal however to Minganas theory 

5 Kunstlinger ‘ Die Herkunft des Wortes Jbliis im Kuran in Rocznik Orjen 
talistyczny vi (1928) proposes the somewhat far fetched theory that Zblvs 1s derived 
from the Jewish Belsal by deliberate transformation 
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ٹہ 
(Ar)‏ احر 
Of common occurrence‏ 


Reward, wages 
$ 


} 
Besides the noun and its plu احو ر‎ there occur also the verbal 
۶ & 
forms >| and > La! 


The Muslim savants have no suspicion that the word 1s not pure 


سے 


Arabic, though as a matter of fact the verb >| to recewe hire, 18 


obviously denominative 

Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 47,1 has pointed out that the ultimate 
origin of the root in this sense is the Akk agru, agarru, hured servant 
From this come on the one hand the Aram NVIN Syr ,ایم‎ a 


iareling, and thence the denominative verbs “AN and pal, to hrc 


with corresponding nouns 7388 and | nul, hure , ond on the other hand 
(apparently from 1 popular وس‎ on *aggaru) the Gh ayyapos, 
a courier 2 

It would have been from the Aram that the word passed into 
Arabic, probably at a very eirly period, and as the word 1s of much 
wider use in Syriac than in Jewish Aramaic,’ we are probably nght 
in considering it as a borrowing from Syriac 


= Ga 
احمار‎ (Adar) 
v, 48, 68, 1x, 31, 34 
Plu of 2ئ‎ or ae Jewish Doctor of the Law 


The Commentators knew that 1t was a technical Jewish title and 
quote as an example of its use Ka‘b al Ahbar,* the well known convert 


1 Cf also Jensen in ZA vu 214 215 

2 Even the latest edition of Liddell and Scott persists in repeating the statement 
in Stephanus Thesaurus that itis a borrowing from Persian It1is of course possible 
that the word may be found in the OPers vocabulary but if so 1t was a loan word 
there from the Akkadian and there can be little doubt that the Gk ayyapos with 
ayyapeve and ayyapeca came directly from the Akkadian as indeed Ed Meyer 
(Geschichte des Alterthums 11 67) had already recognized 

3 For its occurrence in Aramaic incantations, see Montgomery Aramaic Incanta 
toon Texts from Nippur Glossary p 281 and for the Flephantine papyri see Cowley 
Aramaw Papyrt p 178 (No 69 1 12) 


4 The plu form احار‎ 1s explained by a verse in Ibn Hisham 659 where we learn 
of one whose full name was Ka b b al Ashraf Sayyid al Ahbar 
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from Judaism It was generally taken, however, as a genuine Arabic 


word derived from ee to leave a scar (as of a wound), the Divines 


being so called because of the deep impression their teaching makes 
on the lives of their students , so Raghib, Mufradat, 104 

Geiger, 49, 53, claims that 1t 1s derived from M3 teacher, commonly 
used in the Rabbinic writings as a title of honour,e g Mish Sanh 60 >— 
Oar VIS FN TAM JAIN ۳٦179, “as Aaron was a Doctor so were 
his sons Doctors’ 1 Geiger’s theory has been accepted by von Kremer, 
Ideen, 226 n , and Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, and 1s doubtless correct, though 
Grunbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 582, thinks that in coming into Arabic 


it was not uninfluenced by the Ar حر‎ see, حر‎  Mingana, 


Syriac Influence, 87, suggests that the word 1s of Syriac origin (see also 
Cheikho, Nasradnzya, 191), but this 1s unhkely The word was evidently 
quite well known in pre Islamic Arabia,? and thus known to Muhammad 
from his contact with Jewish communities It was borrowed in the 
form of the smgular and given an Arabic plural 


a 
a2! (Adam) 

u, 29-35, 1m, 30,52, v, 30, vu, 10, 18, 25-33 171, xvn, 63, 72, 
xvi, 48, xix, 59, xx, 114-119, xxxvi, 60 

Adam 

Tt 1s used always as an individual name and never as the Heb 


and Phon "IN for man in general, though the use of e> | لو‎ in 


Siira, vu, approaches this usage (Noldeke Schwally, بد‎ 242) It 1s one of 

the few Biblical names which the early philologers such as al Jawaliqi 

(Mua‘rrab, 8) claimed as of Arabic origin There are various theories 

as to the derivation of the name, which may be seen in Raghib, 

Mufradat, 12, and in the Commentaries, but all of them are quite 

hopeless Some authorities recogmzed this and Zam and Bad, on 
& 


1, 29, admit that it 1s a foreign word— oF | 


1 Hirschfeld Bettrage 51 translates by Schriftgelehrte (cf the NT ypapparevs 
~ Syr 1,2) and takes 1t as opposed to the PNT 7 

2 [t occurs in the old poetry cf Horovitz KU 63 and Ibn Hisham 35] 354 uses 
the word familiarly as well known cf also Wensinck Joden te Madina 65 Horovitz 
JPN 197 198 
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The origin of course 1s the Heb QIN, and there is no reason why 
the name should not have come directly from the Jews,! though there 
was a tradition that the word came from Symac? The name occurs 
in the Safaite inscriptions (Horovitz, KU, 85), and was known to 
the poet ‘Adi b Zaid, so it was doubtless familar along with the 
creation story to Muhammad s contemporaries 


7 ادر‎ (Idris) 
لت‎ 

xix, 57, xxi, 85 

Idris 

He is one of the Prophets casually mentioned in the Qur’an, 
where all the information we have about him 1s (1) that he was a man 


of truth (xix, 57), (un) that God raised him to a ‘ place on high ”’ 
Cte ۶ۃ ہکا‎ (xix, 58), and (صد)‎ that being steadfast and 
patient he entered God’s mercy (xx1, 85) 


The Muslim authorities are agreed that he 1s احدوح‎ ie “TA, 
the Biblical Enoch,? a theory derived not only from the facts 


enumerated above, but from the idea that his name ادر سی‎ is derived 


from درس‎ to study—both Jewish and Christian legend attributing 


to Enoch the mastery of occult wisdom * The fallacy of this derivation 
was, however, pointed out by some of the philologers, as Zam on 
xix, 57, shows, and that the name was of foreign origin was recognized 
by al Jawaliq,, Mu‘arrab, 8 , Qamiis, 1 215, which makes it the more 
strange that some Western scholars such as Sprenger, Leben, u, 336,° 
and Kickmann, Angelologie, 26, have considered 1t to be a pure Arabic 
word 


a 


٠ Ibn Qutaiba Maarf 180 (Eg ed) notes a variant reading || which may 
represent a Jewish pronunciation 

2 Sycz Hwennamen 18 

3 Tha labi Qusas 4 

4 3M of course means to instruct to wutvate (cf (حك‎ and may have suggested 
the connection with درس‎ tor the derivation see Tha labi loc cit Ibn Qutaiba 
Maarnf 8 Finkel J{W xxu 181 derives it from Evdwpecxos the 7th antediluvian 
King of Berossus but this 1s very far fetched 


5 He seems to base this on the occurrence of the name Abu Idris but see Horovitz 
Kl 8 
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Noldeke has pointed out, ZA, xvu, 83, that we have no evidence 
that Jews or Christians ever called Enoch by any name derived from 
۳۳۱٦ or «#99, and though Geiger, 105, 106, thinks the equivalence of 


le LK ور فعداہ‎ of xix, 58, with the weTéOnxev avTov o QeEos 


of Heb x1, 5, from the Midrash, sufficient to justify the identification, 
we may well doubt ×× Casanova, JA, 1924, vol ,ہہ‎ p 358 (so Torrey, 
Foundation, 72) suggested that the reference was to ”"Eod pas which 


through a form "E¢pas became ( ادر‎ Albright ? imagines that 


it refers to Hermes Poemandres, the name being derived from the 
final element in the Greek name [losavdpns, while Montgomery, 
JQR, xxv, 261, would derive it from Atrahasis, the Babyloman Noah 
None of these suggestions, however, comes as near as that put forward 
by Noldeke m ZA, xvu, 84, that it 1s the Arabic form of ’Avdpeas 
filtered through a Synac medium? In Synac we find various forms of 
the name .o}}9,3} آببدەمف‎  cohaa,3] and «ma,) this latter 
being the form in Christian-Palestinian, and from this by the coalescing 


of the n and d we get the Ar ادر رس‎ Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggested 


aS Arabian origin but there 1s no trace of the name in the inscriptions 
and the Eth A72 CPA has nothing in its favour 


4 


$ 


۶ سے‎ 
ار اك‎ )4:8( 
xvii, 30, xxxvi, 56, lxxvi, 13, lxxxm, 23, 35 
we F 
Couches Plu of 150 ار‎ 


We find the word only in passages descriptive of Paradise The 
Muslim authorities as a rule take 1t as an Arabic word derived from 


J ار‎ but their theories of its derivation are not very helpful, as may be 
seen from Raghib, Mufradat, 14, or the Lexicons LA, xu, 269 , TA, vu, 


1 Journal of Palestene Oriental Society 1. 197-8 and in AJSL 1927 p 235n 

* Noldeke s earlier suggestion in ZDMG xn 706 was that 1t might stand for 
Oeodwpos, but in ZA xvii he refers it to the pages Avdpdov and thinks the lifting 
him toa place on high may refer to the saints crucifixion R Hartmann in 
ZA, xxiv, 315 however, recognived this Andreas as the famous cook of Alexander 
the Great 
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100 Some early philologers concluded thatit wasforeign, andas Suyiita, 
Itq, 318, says that Ibn al Jawzi gave 1t as an Abyssinian loan word, and 
on p 310 has the interesting statement—‘‘ Abii ‘Ubaid related that 


۸۱ Hasan said—We used not to know the meaning of الار ان‎ until 


we met a man from Yemen who told us that among them an & اآر‎ 


a pavilion contaming a bed” 


Addai Sher, 9, says that it 1s the Pers Sh, ) او‎ by which he 


Zs 
probably means EG ) او‎ throne the colloquial form for رذ‎ 3 (Vullers, 


Lex, 1, 141), but there does not seem to be anything in this There 1s 
nothing in Eth with which we can relate it, and the probabilities are 
that it 1s of Iranian origin, especially as we find 1t used 1n the verses of 
the old poets, eg al A‘sha, who were in contact with Iranian culture 
(cf Horovitz, Paradies, 15) 


(Iram)‏ ام 


Ixxxix, 6 
Iram_ the city of the people of ‘Ad 


The number of variant readings for this م‎ | in ار م داں الماد‎ 


suggests of itself that the word was a foreign one of which the exegetes 
could make nothing The older theory among Western scholars was 
that 1t was اعد‎ 1 but the story 1s clearlyS Arabian, as appears from 
xlvi, 20, and as a matter of fact Hamdan: (ed D H Muller, p 126 
129) mentions two other Irams in S Arabia, so that the name 1s 
doubtless § Arabian? The name 1s frequently mentioned in the early 
literature 8, 


سد 


(Azar)‏ ارر 


vi, 74 
Azar—the father of Abraham 


1 Wetstein in his Appendix to Delitzsch s Hiob 1876 Pautz Offenbarung 3 
وع‎ Ewennamen 54 O Loth ZDMG xxxv 628 

2D H Muller Stidarabische Studien 134 ff Burgen und Schlosser p 418 

2 See passages in Horovitz KU 89, 90 
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The consensus of opinion among the exegetes 1s that ) ار‎ is the name 
of Abraham’s father, and 1s اسم می"‎ It was also well known, 


however, that the real name of Abraham’s father was تارح‎ or رح‎ 8 eg 


at Taban, Annales, 1, 252, an-Nawawi, 128, al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 21, 
TA, m, 12, ete , obviously reproducing the FTW of Gen xi, 26, etc 


In order to escape the difficulty some took ) ار‎ to be the name of an 


idol— | or an abusive epithet applied by Abraham to his 


father! They also have various theories as to the origin of the word, 
some taking ×× to be Hebrew (as Suyiti, 7/1, 318) some Synac(Zam on 
v1, 74), and some Persian (Bagh on vi, 74) Their suggestions, however, 
are obviously guesses and do not help us at all 

The solution generally found in European works 1s that which was 
first set forth by Marracci in Prodromus, ,بر‎ 90, that the Talmudic 
name for Terah, by a metathesis became” A Gap in Kusebius, and this 
gives the Arabic Azar This has been repeated over and over again 
from Ewald 2 and Sale down to the modern Ahmadiyya Commentators, 
and even Geiger 128, though he does not mention Marracci, argues that 


FIM = Gapa(LXX, Gappa) by metathesis gives” A Jap and thus)) | 


while Dvor4k, Fremdworter, 38, goes even further in discussing the 
probability of Gk @ bemg pronounced like z The fact, however, 1s 
that Marracc: simply misread Eusebius, who uses no such form as 
"۸03 

Hyde in his Histona Religions veterum Persarum, p 62, suggested 
that Azer was the heathen name of Abraham’s father, who only became 
known as Terah after his conversion This heathen name he would 


connect with the Av ملق 29صھ,‎ 4 (cf Skt eax), ۳٢ 


1 Vide as Suyuti 318 andthe Commentators It should be noted that Zam gives 
a number of variant readings for the word showing that the earliest authorities 
were puzzled by it 

2 Geschichte Israels 1 483 

3 The passage reads (/Itst Eccl ed Schwartz 1 ×۳ p 14)—pera de cat roiroi 
erépous twv ء8‎ toi Nwe mardwv xat atoyovwy arap Kat tov ABpaay ov apxnyov xa ٠ 
mpomaropa ہس س۸٭ہ‎ mades EBpawv avyovo. where the unusual arap was'® 
apparently misread as A@ap Cf Pautz Offenbarung 242n in 

‘ Bartholomas AIW 312 7 
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atur,: Paz ddur, and the Mod Pers ادر‎ used as the name of the 


fire demon,? and in the Persian histories given as the name of Abraham’s 
father Hyde, however, has fallen into error in not noticing that the 


اسدھ 


name و ر ادر‎ given to Abraham in the Persian writings? simply means 


“son of the fire’ , and has no reference to his father, but 1s derived 
from the Qur’anic account of his experiences in Siira, xx1 

B Fisher in Bibel und Talmud, Lerpag, 1881, p 85n , suggested that 
Muhammad or his informants had misunderstood the epithet ۰ 
(he who has sprung from the Kast) applied to Abraham 1n the Talmud 
(Baba Bathra 15a), and taking ×× to mean “Son of ۱٦٣ ”, gave his 


father’s name as ) ار‎ 


The correct solution, however, would appear to be that given by 
Fraenkel in ZDMG, ,جا‎ p 72, and accepted by both Horovitz, KU, 85, 
86, JPN, 157, and Sycz, Eigennamen, 37 In WZKM, ww, 338, 


Fraenkel suggested that both ر‎ she and ار ر‎ go back to the Heb 


“TDN, and n ZDMG, ,ہا‎ 72, he argues convincingly that the 
Qur’anic form 1s due to a confusion on Muhammad s part of the details 
of the Abraham story as 1t came to him, so that instead of his father 
PI" he has given the name of Abraham s faithful servant “WL ON 
Syczs theory that it was a mistake between two passages “TDN 
STAN WY and BIIAN AN MAW is a little too remote, 
but the confusion of names can be held as certam The ?N 
was probably taken as the article,* and on the question of vowel change 


Fraenkel compares the series 355 C2 فالم‎ As there is a 


genuine Arabic name 3 ۱ ne (Tab, Annales, 1, 3384 , Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 214), 


Horovitz, KU, 86, thnks that Muhammad may have been influenced 
by this in his formation of the name 


1 Horn Grundriss 4 Shikand Glossary 226 Nyberg Glossar 20 Herzfeld 
Parkult Glossary 126 and 148 
? In Phiv ۶۴ Ataro 1s the Angel of Fire see West Glossary p 7 


8 Vullers Lex 1 380 
‘ 4s often cf examples in Geyer مھ‎ Gedichte 1 118n 
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7 س ۶ 
(Asatir)‏ اساطہر 

v1, 25, vi, 31, xvi, 26, xxm, 85, xxv,6, xxvu, 70, xlvi, 16, 
Ixvi, 15, Ixxxim, 13 

Fables, idle tales 


We find the word only in the combination الاو لس‎ ell 


“ tales of the ancients ’’, which was the Meccan characterization of the 
stories brought them by Muhammad Sprenger, Leben, u, 396 ff, 
thought that the reference was to a book of this title well known to 
Muhammad’s contemporaries, but this theory has been combated in 
Noldeke Schwally, 1, 16 ff ,1 and 1ts impossibility becomes clear from a 
passage in Ibn Hisham, 235, where Nadr b al Harith 1s made to say— 
“By Allah, Muhammad 1s no better a raconteur than Iam His stories 


are naught but tales of the ancients الاہ لی)‎ nell) which he 


writes down just as I do”’ 


The Muslim authorities take it as a form اواعدل‎ from سطر‎ to 
write, considcring it asa plu of 0) glen Or »6 اسطار‎ (Sijistani, 10), 


or the plu ofa plu (LA, v1, 28) The verb رسطر‎ however, as Fraenkel 


has shown (Fremdw, 250), 1s a denominative from رسطر‎ and this 


itself 1s a borrowing from Aram NOY, 1 he (Noldeke, Qorans, 


13) Its possible but not probable that اساطبر‎ was formed from this 


borrowed سطر‎ 


Sprenger, Leben, u, 395,? suggested that in اآساطیں‎ we have the 


Gk ioropia, a suggestion also put forward by Fleischer in his review of 
Geiger (Kleunere Schriften, u, 119), and which has been accepted by 
many later scholars ? The objections to ×۸ raised by Horovitz, KU, 70, 
are, however, msuperable The word can hardly have come mto 
Arabic directly from the Greek, and the Syr {a2aQc0} occurs only 


1 See also Hirschfeld New Researches 22 41 ff on Sprengers Suhuf theories 
2 Vide also his remarks m JASB xx 119 and see Freytag Lexicon sub voc 
* Vollers, ZDMG, li 312 See also Kiinstlinger in OLZ 1936 481 ff 
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as a learned word (PSm, 298) The derivation from Syr 
suggested by Noldeke Schwally, 1, 16n, 1s much more satisfactorv 
dol (cf Aram N10) 1s the equivalent of the Gk xetpoy pao; 


and 1s a word commonly used in a sense in which 1t can have come 
into Arabic It was doubtless borrowed 1n this sense in the pre Islamic 
period,? for mn a verse of the Meccan poet ‘Abdallah b az Ziba‘ra, 


quoted in ‘Ami, 1v, 140, we read ble YI الد‎ et فصا‎ A 


'“ the stories have averted Qusay from glory ”’ 

In § Arabian, as D H Muller points out (WZKM,1, 29) we have 
Lhe meaning an anscroption, and ار‎ is the usual verb for 
servpsit (Rossini, Glossarzum, 194), so 1t 1s not impossible that there was 


S Arabian influence on the form of the word See further under سطر‎ 


(A sbat)‏ ساط 


un, 130, 134, m, 78, 1v, 161, vu, 160 


The Tribes Plu of Pee 


It occurs only in Madman passages and always refers to the 
Children of Israel In vu, 160, it 1s used normally of the Twelve Tribes, 


but in all the other passages the اساط‎ are spoken of as recipients of 


revelation, and one suspects that here Muhammad 1s confusing the 
Jewish use of ‘‘ the Twelve’ for the Minor Prophets with that for the 
Twelve Tnbes ® 


The philologers derive it from سط‎ a ihustle, their explanation 


thereof being interesting if not convincing (LA,1x, 182) Some, however, 
felt the difficulty, and Abu 1 Laith was constrained to admit that 1t was 
a Hebrew loan-word (as Suyiiti, Itgan, 318, Mutaw, 58) The ultimate 
source, of course, 1s the Heb ۵2۸ and Geiger 141, followed by many 


Ch lasaas> | bol chevrographum dubium as contrasted with 
1-9 1-01 chewrographum validum 

2 So Mingana Syriac Influence 89 

8 Vide Sprenger Leben 11 276 who thinks Muhammad took 1t to be a proper name 
which, however 1s unlikely in view of vu 160 (Hirschfeld Bettrage 41) 
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later scholars! has argued for the direct borrowing from Hebrew 
Fraenkel, however, noted the possibility of its having been borrowed 
through the Syr as = van? and Mingana, Syrzac Influence, 86, 
definitely claims 1t as a Syriac loan word It 1s 1mpossible to decide, 
but in any case 1t was borrowed in the sing and given an Arabic plural 

There does not seem to be any well attested pre Islamic examplc 
of the use of the word, for the case in Samau’al cannot be genuine, as 
Noldeke shows (ZA, xxvu, 178), and that in Umayya, lv, 7, seems to 
depend on Siira, Ixxxix, 23 This confirms the idea that it was a late 
introduction probably by Muhammad himself 


ove @ 


(Lstabraq)‏ آس .ری 


| 
s 

xv, 30, xliv, 53, lv, 54, Ixxvi, 21 

Silk brocade 

Used only in early passages in description of the raiment of the 
faithful in Paradise It 1s one of the few words that have been very 
generally recognized by the Muslim authorities asa Persianloan word, cf 
ad Dahhak in as Suyiti, ,و71‎ 319, al Asma‘1 in as Suyiiti, Muzhor,1, 137, 
as Sijistani, 49, al-Jawhar, Shah sub voc al Kind, Resdla, 85, Ibn 
al Athir, Nehdya, 1, 38 Some, mdeed, took ×× as an Arabic word, 


attempting to derive it ری صظ‎ (cf Baid on lxxvi, 21), but their 


argument depends on a variant reading given by Ibn Muhaisin which 
cannot be defended (Dvorak, Fremdw, 39, 40) 

The philologers, however, were in some confusion as to the original 
Persian form LA, x1, 285, quotes az Zajjaj as stating 10 was from Pers 


۵ ata, and T'A, vi, 292, quotes Ibn Duraid to the effect that 1t 1s 
from Syr او وہ‎ neither of which forms exist The Qdmis, sv 
a J, however, rightly gives it as from ٥ 5,استس‎ which al Jawhari, 


1 Fraenkel Vorab 21 Pautz Offenbarung 124n  Hiurschfeld Betstrage 41 
Horovitz Al 90 

2 Horovitz also notes this possibility The Palestinian form Woas quoted by 
Schwally Idvotwcon 92 which agrees closely with the Talmudic NAW is not 
so close to the Arabic 

7'A loc cit and al Khafaj: in his supercommentary to Baidawi cf also‏ $0 ؟ 
Addai Sher 10‏ 
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Sihah, says 1s from ,سطرس‎ meaning عاء۔ط‎ 1. Pers ٹر‎ sometimes 


written اسطس‎ as al Jawhari gives 1t,? 1s a form of +, meaning 
big, thich, gross, apparently from a root, ار‎ gaa firm, stable (cf Skt 


859۳:۰, Av ندم سید‎ staura*, Oss st‘ur’, and Arm 


unica) ®& The Phiv \ yea staBr = thick (Nyberg, Glossar, 
206), 1s used of clothing in eschatological writings, eg Arda Voraf, 


v, 14, ئا‎ ٰ 5 “and glorious and thick 
XIV, 14, QMO مع زس ی ںو‎ | م٣‎ ئ١‎ 
splendid clothing” ۷ ررں 0ن(‎ with the suffix 9, gives the Mod 


Pers ed pron, which BQ, 994, defines as سطر‎ 3 Ce igloo, and 


Vullers Lex, 1, 94, as vestes servca crassior 
From Mid Pers the word was borrowed into Armenian as 


emmunpul 7, and imto Syr as Lyradoo] or hl abo! § Ibn 


Duraid, according to TA, vi, 292, quoted 9 اسٹس‎ as a borrowing from 


Syr , but PSm, 294, gives the Syr forms only as dictionary words from 
BA and BB, and there can be little doubt that the word passed directly 


mto Arabic from the Middle Persian ® The Ar یق‎ represents the Phlv 


suffix 9,1° which in Syr normally became ۵ as We see in such examples 


1 BQ 492 defines it as bc 4 و كت‎ ra دہ و‎ 2 Vullers Jex 1 97 


3 Tagarde GA 13 fat means thick compat solid cf Momer Willams 
Sanserit Doctionary 1265 

4 Bartholomae 4717 1592 Horn Grundriss p 158 Hubschmann Persische 
Studien 4 

lor this Ossetian form see Hubschmann 77/07716 xxxix 93 

۶ Hubschmann 4rm Gramm 1 493 Cf also Gk oravpos 

' Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 153 The form seems proof that the borrowing 
was from Pers and not from Ar though the passage in Moses Kalankatuaci which 
Hubschmann quotes refcrs to دہاس ہ ہچ‎ Aa پ‎ pple a gift from the Caliph 


Muawiva I Cf Stackelberg in ZDM@ xlvin 490 
8 kraenkel Vocab 25 quotes thisas ico} whichis copied by Dvofak Fremdw 


42 and Horovitz Paradies 16 but neither this form nor the 1-2hs0} quoted by Addai 
Sher 10 1s to be tound in the Syriac Lexicons 

® Mingana Syriac Influence 88 however claims that the borrowing was from Syr 
into Arabic 

10 The philologers had recognized however that Pers <J did sometimes become (4 
in Ar Cf Sibawaih in Siddiqi 21 
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as Phiv gagegggy avisiak (= Pers أُستا‎ or رافستا‎ which in 
Syr 1s آحممۂ[ہا‎ and in Ar اأستاق‎ (Ibn al Athir, ۸۷۰۱۸۶7", 1, 38) 


(Usha)‏ اسحٰق 

mw, 78, 1v, 161, vi, 84, x1, 74, xu, 6,38, xv, 41,‏ ,127-134 ہلا 
xix, 50, xxi, 72, xxix, 26, xxxvu, 112,113, xxxvm, 45‏ 

Isaac 

The Biblical Patriarch, who 1s never mentioned save in connection 
with one or more of the other Patriarchs, and never in an early passage 

It was early recognized by the philologers that it was a foreign 
name, cf Sibawath m Siddiqi, 20, and LA, xn, 20, al Jawaliq,, Mu‘ar 
rab,9, as Suyiiti, Muzhor, 1, 138, though it was not uncommon in some 


quarters to regard it as an Arabic word derived from ,سحیٔی‎ for as 


Suyiti, Muzhir, 1, 140, goes out of his way to refute this It was even 
known that it was Heb (cf ath Tha‘labi, Qzsas, 76), and deed Sira, 
x1, 74, seems toshow acquaintance with the popular Hebrew derivation 
from )١ 

The Arabic form which lacks the initial * of the O forms PITS" 
and pry” would seem to point to a Christian onigin,? cf Gk "loaak, 
Syr |مصعدفہ‎ or Qsc0},? though it 1s true that im the Talmud we come 
across a PON ٦23 "V2 (Baba Mezi‘a, 39>), showing a form with 
initial vowel among the Babylonian Jews of the fourth centurv a p * 


The name aaa must have been known before the Qur an, but no 


pre Islamic instances of 1t seem to occur, for those quoted by Cheikho, 
Nasraniya, 229, 230, are nghtly rejected by Horovitz, AU, 91 


(1:37) إسراییل 


Occurs some 43 times Cf u, 38 


1 West Glossary 13 

* Sprenger Leben 11 p 336 Fraenkel ZA xv 394 Horovitz JPN 155 and 
Mingana s note Syriac Influence 83 Torrey Foundation 49 however takes this 
to be a characteristic of his assumed Judaeo Arabic dialect 

3 This 1s the Christian Palestiman form cf Schulthess Ler 14 

* Derenbourg in REJ xvi 127 suggests that PMR" may have been pronounced 
among the Arabian Jews as (ION 
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Usually it stands for the Children of Israel, but in m, 87, and xix, 


59, 1t1s the name of the Patnarch otherwise called W yan 


Some of the exegetes endeavoured to derive 1t from سری‎ “to travel 


by night ’’, because when Jacob fled from Esau he travelled by mght 
(cf at-Taban, Annales, 1, 359, and Ibnal Athir) It was very generally 
recognized as a foreign name, however (cf al-Jawaliqi, 9, al Khafay1, 
11),1 and is given as such by the Commentators Zam and Baid on 
u, 38 

Here also the absence of the mitial * stands agaist a direct deriva 
tion from the Heb ON Tw", and points to a Christian ongin, cf Gk 


‘Topana, Syr “\aena}, Eth ھ307۵‎ The probabilities are صد‎ 
favour of a Syriac origin ? especially in view of the Christian Palestinian 
forms میڈ‎ , Na} 0] (Schulthess, J¢z,16) The name was doubt 
less well enough known to the people of Muhammad s day and though 
no pre Islamic example of 1ts use n N Arabia seems to have survived ۹ 
18525٢ occurs n S Arabian inscriptions, cf CIS, 1v, 543, 1 1 


۶ 
ee | (Ussis) 
1x, 109 
Founded 


۹ ہس 


The verbal form سس‎ 


2 


nt 
from oy | , @ foundation, which Fraenkel, Fremdw, 11, noted was an 


E 


occurs 1n1x,110 The verb 1s 01006 


Aramaic borrowing, cf Aram NWN foundation, and in the Chnstian 
Palestinian dialect the verb as] = :9ء‎ ء۸٥۸۴‎ ۱ as {So = 
TeOepeNiwro, and tao} = ء6‎ ٥و‎ (Schwally, Idiotwon, 7), 
so classical Syr tao} (and see Noldeke, Mand Gramm, 98, n 2, 
Zmmern, Akkad Fremdw, 31, Henning, BSOS, 1x, 80) 


1 al Khafay: notes the uncertainty as to the spelling of the word اسرال‎ and 
jolj~1 bemg known besides اسراگل‎ 

2 Mingana Syriac Influence 81 Horovitz KU 91 The Qamus as a matter of 
fact says that all forms ending in _ سل‎ 6 JL سر‎ though Tab oni 38 claims that 
jl is Heb 


3 All those given by Chakho Nasraniya 230 are doubtless influenced by Qur anic 
usage 
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7۶ 
| 16 سے 


(Aslama) 


Of frequent use, cf u, 106, 125 
To submit, to surrender 


With this must be taken الاسلام‎ (iu, 17 79, ete), and the 


J‏ مرطہ 
etc‏ :فشلم participial forms‏ 


The verb ol is genuine Arabic, corresponding with Heb Dow, 
Phon mpl?) to be complete, cound Aram esdy, Syr Sa te to be 


complete, safe Akk salamu, to be complete, unharmed This primitive 


ref 


verb, however, does not occur in the Quran Form II, لے‎ 18 fairly 


common, but this 1s a denominitive from سلام‎ , and سلام‎ 48 we shall 


see 1s a borrowed word 1 


ہے 


0 
As used mm the Qur’an اسَلہَّ‎ 1s a technical religious term,? and 


there 1s even some development traceable in Muhammad’s use of it 3 


J-0 - 010 


, ? 

Lie x ہ‎ 
Such a phrase as ay! J Ag>9 میں سلم‎ IN بت5‎ 21,4 seems to give 
the word in its simplest and original sense and then Ba LJ) بے‎ 32 ۱ 


(xl, 68, vi, 70, u, 125), and لاہ‎ | or لہ‎ ۱ (xxvn, 45, n, 127, 


m1, 77, xxxix, 55), are a development from this Later, however 
the word comes practically to mean “ to profess Islam ,1¢ to accept 
the religion which Muhammad 1s preaching, cf xlvim, 16, xhx 14, 


S 
17, et. Now in pre Islamic times | ور‎ used in the primitive sense 


of hand over’, noted above For instance, in a verse of Abii Azza 


in Ibn Hisham, 556, we read—» Muu ee ۳ لس‎ ' hand 
mc not over for such betrayal 1s not lawful’ 5 The Qur anic use 1s an 


1 On the development of meaning in S Arabian 31 th see Rossin: Glossarrwm 196 

2 See Lvall JRAS 1903 p 782 

5 See Lidzbarskis article Salam und Islam in ZS 1 85 ff 

+4 Cf also 1 106 in 18 iv 124 Onthe probable genesis of this see Margoliouth 
inJRAS 1903 pp 473 474 

5 kor other examples see Margoliouth s article as above 
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intelligible development from this sense, but the question remains 
whether this was a development within Arabic itself or an importation 
from without 

Margohouth in JRAS, 1903, p 467 ff , would favour a development 
within Arabic itself, perhaps started by Musailama, but as Lyall 
pomted out in the same Journal (p 771 ff), there are historical difficul 
ties in the way of this Lidzbarski, ZS, 1, 86, would make it adenomina 


tive from »>\ which he takes as a translation of ToTNpIa, but 


Horovitz, AU, 55, nghtly objects 
The truth seems to be that 1t was borrowed as a technical religious 
term from the older religions Already in the O Aram inscriptions 
we find that تلاح‎ as used in proper names has acquired this technical 
religious significance,t aseg ڑ١ سم‎ etc The same sense 1s found 
in the Rabbinic writings (Horovitz, KU 55), but it 1s particularly 
in Syriac that we find So\@) used precisely as in the Quran eg 
‘he devoted himself to God and His 
Church’’, or ,ooiaas oS asoXe},? and one feels confident in 


looking here for the omgin of the Arabic word 
vie } ‘ 
pee of course, 1s a formation from this,? and was in use in 


pre Islamic Arabia الاسلام‎ however, would seem to have been 


formed by Muhammad himeelf after he began to use the word 


(Ismét 3)‏ إسمِیل 

u, 119-134, i, 78, بر‎ 161, vi, 86, xiv, 41, xix, 55, xxi, 8), 
Xxxvil, 48 

Ishmael 


The Mushm philologers early recognized that ×× was non Arabic, 
as 18 clear from Zam on xix, 55, and from its being treated as non 


Arabic by al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 9 , al-Khafaj1, 10, as Suyiiti, Muzhir, 


1 Robertson Smith Religion of the Semites 79 ff 
2 The example given by Horovitz viz OO) تگھب‎ Yaa aS Ola) So\e}, 


18 curiously hike old! oJ اسلم‎ 


3 Sara hh 36 xxu 77 and note Bagh vn 192 and Yaqib: 5:4: 1 259 and 
its use in Safaite (Ryckmans Nome propres 1 239) 
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1,138 Various forms of the name are given— اماعیل ۱ اتی ۱ امعیل‎ 


and lel, the سی‎ inthis last form, quoted from Sibawath in Muzhor, 


1, 132, bemg sigmificant 
A Christian ongin for the word 1s evident from a comparison 


of the Gk ‘IapanA, Syr ‘\\asSos}, Eth ۸/775۵ with the Heb 
ONyIw” A form derived from Heb occurs in the inscriptions of 
both the S and N of the Peninsula! In S Arabia we find m a 


Himyaritic inscription 15٥4۶ — Sreywyes (of Eth CAVA), 
and in the Safaite inscriptions of N Arabia we find 1 form by yo 3 
It 1s thus clear that the form with imuitial ۹ was well enough known 
in Arabia before Muhammad’s day, but on the other hand, there seems 
to be no evidence that the form used in the Qur an was 1n use as 1 
personal name among the Arabs in pre Islamic times* The fact 


that m the Qur anwe find Caw 9 for FJOV and W 9a~ for Spy, but 


del ~! for PNW" and bas’ | for OND", just asin Syr we find 


MQ. and .2adSa, but Nama} and “\assos} makes it 
reasonably certain that the Qur anic form came from a Syr source,® 
and the form معمکدمۂڈا‎ in the Christian Palestinian dialect removes 


any difficulty which might have been felt of ur for a 6 


1D) H Muller suggests that the name 1s an independent formation in گ۰‎ Arabian 
(HW ZKM 11 225 being followed in this by Horovitz JPN 155 156) but this is a 
little difficult 

Hal 193 1 cf CIS iv 1 55 with other references in Pilters Index of 5‏ ٭ 
Arabian Proper Names PSBA 1917 p 110 and Hartmann Arabische Frage 182‏ 
Derenbourg in his note on this inscription CIS iv 1 56 takes it asa‏ 252-4 226 
composite name in imitation of the Heb but see Miller W ZAM in 225 ZDMG‏ 
xxxvu 13 ff Ryckmans Noms propres 1 239 and RES 1 No 219‏ 

8 Dussaud, Missson 221 Littmann Semitic Inscriptions 116 117 123 En 
zifferuny der Safa Inschriften 58 Laidzbarski Hphemeris 1 44 

4 The examples collected by Cheikho Nasraniya, 230 cannot as Horovitz AU 
92 shows be taken as evidence for the pre Islamic use of thename The form EopanAos 
quoted by Horovitz from Waddington from an inscription of 4) 34] may be only 
a rendering of Snap" 

5 Margoliouth Schweh Lectures 12 Mingana Syrrac Influence 82 and cf 
Sprenger Leben 11 336 

® Schulthess Lez 15 and cf Horovitz KU 92 Rhodokanakis WZKM 
xvu 28% 
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B ot 
’ [fe 
الاعراف‎ (Al Arf) 
vu, 44, 46 
Al A‘raf 


It is usually taken to mean the wall which separates Paradise 
from Hell The philologers were at a loss to explain the word, the two 


favourite theories being (1) that 1t 1s the plu of —9_,¢ used of the mane 


of a horse or the comb of a cock, and thus a metaphor for the highest 
part of anythmg (Zam, in loco LA, x1, 146), or (u) that it 1s from 


& ہ2‎ 
ف‎ _,¢tohnow, and so called because of the knowledge Ws | الاعر‎ le? | 


had of those in the Garden and those in the Fire 

Tor Andrae, Ursprung, 78, and Lidzbarski, ZS, u, 182, claim that 
the word 1s Arabic, though translating an idea derived from one of the 
older religions! There 1s difficulty with this, however, and perhaps a 
better solution 1s that proposed long ago by Ludolf,? viz that it 1s the 
Eth AdZé. Horovitz, Paradies, 8, objects to this on the ground that 


Muhammad does not use | اعر‎ for the souls of the departed, but for 


the place where they, or at least some of them, dwell, which would be 
7°62 4 It.is by no means unhkely, however, that Muhammad under 
stood the verb AOZé.,? used of the blessed departed, as a place 
name, for AbZé. and 62 "fF seem much more commonly used in this 


sense than 9°62 4: It1s even possible that اعر اف‎ 1s a corruption of 


9°b2-G The imtroduction of the word would seem to be due to 
Muhammad himself, for the occurrence of the word nm Umayya, 
xhx, 14, 1s mghtly suspected by Horovitz of beng under Qur’anic 
influence 


1 Lidzbarski would take 1t as an attempt to translate the Mandaean 
= the watch towers but this 1s rather remote 

2 Ad Historam Athopicam Commentarius p 207 He writes ‘ اف‎ FI 
Muhammedis Limbus medius inter Paradisum et Infernum locus receptaculum 
mediis generis hominum qui tantundem bon: ac mali in hoc mundo fecerunt Id 
autem aliunde justius derivani nequt quam a rad Athiopica AOE d = requrevit 
quo verbo Atthiopes de pie defunctis utuntur 

عر #« Praetorius, Bet Ass 1 23 however takes MAPZ@, 28 a denom from‏ ؟ 
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رر‎ 
الله‎ (Allah) 

Of very frequent occurrence 


God 


One gathers from ar Razi, Mafatth, 1, 84 (so Abii Hayyan, Bahr, 
1, 15), that certain early Muslim authorities held that the word was of 
Syriac or Hebrew origin The majority, however, claimed that 1t was 
pure Arabic, though they set forth various theories as to 1ts derivation 1 


Some held that it has no derivation, being محل‎ ? the Kiifans in 


% oF 


while the Basrans derived it from‏ 1 لالا ہ ٭ہ derived it from‏ نو وش 
as a sea noun from a. to be high or to be verled‏ لام A taking‏ 
origins for oy! were even more varied, some taking‏ وا The‏ 
to worship, some from A to be perplexed, some from‏ اه it from‏ 


“shal to turn to for protection, and others from 4) 9 to be perplexed 


Western scholars are fairly unanimous that the source of the 
word must be found in one of the older rehgions In the Semitic area 


SION was a widely used word for deity, cf Heb ON , Aram ×ط‎ ۱ 
Syr Ia , Sab H4a,, and so Ar 4) | is doubtless a genume old 


Semitic form The form ,لاہ‎ however, 18 different, and there can be 


httle doubt that this, hke the Mandaean NiINON and the Pahlavi 
ideogram,? goes back to the Syr You (cf Grunbaum, ZDMG, 
xxxix, 571, Sprenger, Leben, 1, 287-9, Ahrens, Muhammad, 15, 
Rudolph, Abhangigket, 26, Bell, Oragen, 54, Cheikho, Nasranya, 
159, Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86) The word, however, came into 
use in Arabian heathenism long before Muhammad’s time (Wellhausen, 
Reste, 217, Nielsen nm HAA, بد‎ 218 ff) It occurs frequently m the 
N Arabian mscriptions,? and also m those from 8 Arabia, as, eg, 


1 They are discussed in detail by ar Razi on pp 81-4 of the first volume of his 
Tafsir 

2 Herzfeld Parkult Glossary 135 

3 Cf Littmann Hntzfferung der thamudenrachen Inschriften p 631 Sem Inscr 
p 113 ff and Ryckmans Noms propres 1 2 RES in 441 
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۹4۸18518 14 44° « with all the Gods ” (in Glaser, Abessenien, 50), 
as well as in the pre Islamic oath forms, such as that of Qais b Khatim 
given by Horovitz, KU, 140, and many 1n ash Shanqiti’s introduction 


to the Mu‘allagat It 1s possible that the expression (dla) الله‎ 1s of 


S Arabian omgin, as the name ¥1°X occurs in a Qatabanian 
inscription 2 


Le 


w & 
oa (Allahumma) 
mu, 25, v, 114, vm, 32, x, 10, xxxix, 47 


An invocatory name for God 


The form of the word was a great puzzle to the early grammanians ° 
the orthodox explanation being that it 1s a vocative form where the 


final م‎ takes the place of an initial ا‎ The Kiifans took it as a con 


traction of pt ا اللہ امنا‎ (Baid on m, 25), but their theory 1s 
ridiculed by Ibn Ya‘ish,1, 181 As a vocative 1t 1s said to be of the same 


% 72 
class as ھهلہ‎ come along al Khafaj1, 20, however, recognizes it as a 


foreign word 

It 1s possible, as Margoliouth notes (HRE, vi, 248), that it 1s the 
Heb 5٦ which had become known to the Arabs through their 
contacts with Jewish tribes 4 


(Ilyas)‏ انا 
vi, 89,, xxxvu, 123, 130‏ 
Elijah‏ 


1 Derenbourgin JA vin® ser xx 157 ff wants to find the word in the hats 
of a Minaean inscription but this is usually taken as a reference to a tribal god _,lg)| 
vide Halévy ibid p 325 326 

2 Rhodokanakis Die Inschnften an der Mauer von Kohlan Timna in SBAW 
Wien 1924 3 Margolhouth HREH, vi 248 

٤ There 18 to be considered however the Phon pon == godhead (see references 
m Harris Glossary p 77) which 1s evidence of a Semitic form with final m Cf 
Nielsen in HAA 1 221,n 2 
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In xxxvu, 130, for the sake of rhyme, the form 1s fees 


From al Jawahqi, Mu‘arrab, 8, we learn that the philologers early 
recognized it as foreign, and it 1s given as such by as Suyiiti, ۸71۷7:۶7, 
1, 138 , as Sijistam:, 51, ZA, vu, 303 The Heb forms ares ON and 


aN, so 1t 1s obvious that the Arabic form must have bags derived 

from a Christian source, as even Hirschfeld, Bevtrdge, 56, recognizes ? 
The Gk ‘Hadas or “HAecas gives us the final s, but this also appears 
in Syr عامی‎ beside the more usual LS (PSm, 203), and in the 
Eth hASA 


The name was no uncommon one among Oriental Christians before 
Islam, and “HXias occurs not mfrequently صد‎ the Inscriptions? We 


also find an ul in the genealogy of the poet “Adi b Zaid given in 


Aghani, بد‎ 184 The likelihood 1s thus that it entered Arabic through 
the Syriac 


ے ۔ , 


(Al Yasa‘)‏ | لیسم 


vi, 86, xxxvi, 48 
78 


The word 1s usually treated as though it were سم‎ and the ال‎ 


the definite article,> and then derived from 1 or aw Tab, on 


vi, 86, argues against this view, and in the Lexicons (e g al Jawhari 
sub voc , LA, x, 296), and in al Jawaliqi, 134 (cf al Khafayji, 215), it 1s 
given as a foreign borrowing, a fact which 1s also indicated by the 


variant spelling الالہسعم‎ (LA, x, 296) 


1 Geiger 190 Mingana Syriac Influence 83 Gmmme ZA xxvi 167 would 
see § Arabian influence in the production of this longer form but 1t 1s difficult to see 


much point to his suggestion 
2 So Sprenger Jeben 11 335 Rudolph Abhangigkett 47 Horovitz JPN 1 
3 Lebas Waddington Nos 2159 2160 2299 etc 


4 Ibn Duraid 20 would take this as a genuine Arabic word from u~ with 
which Horovitz KU 99 1s inclined to agree In ZA vu 303 however where we 
find this same genealogy we are expressly told الاس اسم اعحمی وفد سمیب ہہ العرب‎ 

Cf Goldmher ZDMG xxiv 8-1‏ ؟ 
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The Heb ور 78 "پآ‎ near enough to the Arabic to make a 
direct borrowing possible, but the probability 1s that 1t came from a 
Christian source (Horovitz, KU, 152) The Gk forms are ‘EXica, 
"EAtoae, and ’EXiodios, the Syr Wea, andthe Eth ۸۸۰ 


the probabilities bemg in favour of a Syriac origin 


§ کہ 


4_*,| (Umma) 


Of frequent occurrence, eg u, 122, 128, m, 106, etc 

People, race 

Apparently a borrowing from the Jews! Heb [P38 18 a tribe, 
or people, and the ٭٭(۱2‎ of the Rabbinic writings was widely used 
As the word 1s apparently not a native Semitic word at all, but Akk 
ummatu, Heb STON, Aram NIN, NOVIN, and Syr 


{Asoo}, seem all to have been borrowed from the Sumerian,? we 
cannot deny the possibility, that the Ar 4_*,| ور‎ a primitive borrow- 


ing from the same source In any case it was an ancient borrowing, 
and if we can depend upon a reading ۱٦٥۸۵88٦ W2, ۶ at the people s 
cost ’’ in a Safaite inscription,? we have evidence of its early use in 


N Arabia 


۲ 
“ral (Amr) 

xv1, 2, xvu, 87, xxxu, 4, xl, 15, xln, 52, lxv, 12, xcvn, 4 

Revelation 

In the two senses (1) command or decree, (u) matter, affarr, 1t 18 a 
genuine Arabic word, and commonly used in the Qur’an 

In its use m connection with the Qur’dnic doctrine of revelation, 
however, در‎ would seem to represent the Aram N™W"%) (Rudolph, 
Abhangigket, 41, Horovitz, JPN, 188, Fischer, Glossar, Nachtrag 
to 8b, Ahrens, Christliches, 26, Muhammad, 134) The whole con- 
ception seems to have been strongly mfluenced by the Christian Logos 
doctrine,‘ though the word would seem to have arisen from the Targumic 


use of ۹ 


1 Horovitz KU 52 JPN 190 

2Zimmern Akkad Iremdw 46 Pedersen Israel, 505 
3 See Horovitz KU 2 

‘Gnmme System 50 ff 
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3 
2 ااشا‎ )4٦۷19/:(( 
Ixxvi, 2 


Plu of Pa mingled 


In this passage, ‘‘ we created man from a mingled clot,”’ it occurs 
as almost a technical physiological term The Muslim savants take 


it as a normal formation from the verb رمشح‎ but this may be a 


denominative from the noun! Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 40, suggests 
an ultimate origin in the Akk munziqu—clear wine This was borrowed 
on the one hand into Heb 4۲۹۵ (beside JO%, cf Barth, ES, 33, 51), 


Aram Nati, Syr ہا‎ » and on the other into Egyptian mtk, 
Coptic mova 


From the Syr hy arose the Arabic ہمر آح‎ and apparently 


was a parallel form borrowed at an early period, from which‏ مشا 


the other forms have developed 


an a 


(Amana)‏ | مں 
Of very frequent occurrence‏ 
To believe‏ 


sg 


§ 
The primitive verb اأمں‎ with its derivatives is pure Arabic Form 


سد 
an‏ 


bs y‏ مہ 
and ols!‏ , ەن‌عماەا gar ٤‏ مں IV, however, | with × derivatives,‏ 


cy 
behevng, farth, 1s a technical religious term which seems to have 
been borrowed from the older faiths, and intended to represent the 


Aram fT, Syr aaci, Eth و9‎ ۶ The word actually borrowed 


would seem to have been the participle ee from Eth 3٠: 


1 As in the case of مر لت‎ ef Fraenkel Fremdw 172 

* These Aram forms themselves of course, are borrowed from the Heb ۳ 
(but see Lagarde Uberswcht 121) 

See Horovitz KU, 55 JPN,191 Fischer Glossar Neue Nachlasse to 9a‏ ؟ 
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In hx, 23, on be meaning faithful,’ and in lix, 9, ole meaning 
certainty, may be genuine Arabic (see Fischer, Glossar, 9a) 


۲ 
(Injil)‏ ای ا 


m, 2, 43, 58, v, 50, 51, 70, 72, 110, vu, 156, 1x, 112, xlvm, 
29, lvu, 27 

Gospel 

It 1s used always of the Christian revelation, 1s particularly asso 
ciated with Jesus, and occurs only im Madinan passages ? 

Some of the early authorities tried to find an Arabic origin for it, 


making 1t a form |فمیل‎ from _|#, but this theory 1s rejected with 


some contempt by the commentators Zam and Baid both on general 


غ۶ 
which clearly 1s‏ ,| حیل grounds, and because of al Hasan’s reading‏ 


not an Arabic form So also the Lexicons LA, xiv, 171, 7A, vin, 
128, and al Jawaliqi, 17 (al Khafaj1, 11), give it as a foreign word 
derived from either Hebrew or Syriac (cf Ibn al Athir, Nzhaya, iv, 136) 


Obviously it 1s the Gk evayyeArov, and both ۶٤ 
and Fraenkel 4 have thought that 1t came directly into Arabic from 
the Greek The probabilities, however, are that 1t came into Arabic 
through one of the other Semitic tongues The Hebrew origin suggested 
by some is too remote It1s true thatin the Talmud we find y173 2 
for 8, but this 1s merely a transcription of حم‎ of, 
and the QAM HO) OSIM «the Gilyonim and books 
of the Minimm’”’, merely reproduces the Syr The sug 
gestion of a Syr source is much more hopeful It 1s true that .Qa of 
is only a transliteration of the Gk evayyeALov, but 1t was as 
commonly used as the pure Syr 12,200, and may be assumed to 
have been in common use among the Christians with whom Muhammad 
may have been in contact Noldeke has pomted out, however, that 


1 With which may be compared the Sab haAxX fasthful Cf Hommel 54۸4:0 
bssche Chrest 121 Rossi Glossarvzum 106 

vn 156 18 perhaps an exception but though the Siira 1s given as late Meccan‏ ؟ 
this verse seems to be Madinan‏ 

3 Prodromus 1 &  corrupta Graeca voce 

* Vocab 24 

5 Krauss Griechische und latecntsche Lehnworter rm Talmud u 21 
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the Manichaean forms ں‎ 81 | of Persian orgin,! and anglion of 


Turkish origin, still have the Gk بہ؛۔‎ ending, and had the Arabic, 
like these, been derived from the Syr we might have expected 1t also 


to preserve the final U The shortened form, he points out (Neue 
Beitrdge, 47), 13 to be found in the Eth W343, where the long 
vowel 1s almost conclusive evidence of the Arabic word having come 
from Abyssima ? Grmme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggests that 1t may have 
entered Arabic from the Sabaean, but we have no inscriptional evidence 
to support this It 1s possible that the word was current in this form in 
pre Islamic days, though as Horovitz, KU, 71, points out, there is some 
doubt of the authenticity of the verses in which it 1s found 4 


ld 
سے‎ 


لہ 
(Aya)‏ | 4 

Of very frequent occurrence Cf n, 37, m,9, xxxvi, 33 

A sign 

Later 1t comes to mean a verse of the Qur an, and then a verse 
of a book, but 1t 1s doubtful whether 1t ever means anything more than 
sgn in the Qur’an, though as Muhammad comes to refer to his preaching 
as a sign, the word tends to the later meaning, as eg in 1, 5, etc 
It 1s noteworthy that in spite of the frequency of its occurrence in the 
Qur’an 1t occurs very seldom in the early Meccan passages ® 

The struggles of the early Muslim philologers to explain the word 
are interestingly set forth mn ZA, xvi, 66 ff The word has no root 
in Arabic, and 1s obviously, as von Kremer noted,® a borrowing from 
Syr or Aram The Heb MIN (cf Phon MN), from a verb 5TIN, to 
sign or mark, was used quite generally, for signs of the weather (Gen 
1,14, 1x, 12), for a military ensign (Numb un, 2), for a memorial sign 


1 Vullers Lex 1 136 Salemann Manichaersche Studien 1 50 BQ 88 which 
latter knows that 1t 18 the name of the book of Jesus and the book of Mani— نام‎ 


Ul. LS اصل عسی ونام‎ S صار اشک‎ nes It 18 curious that Bagh oni 2 
gives, املو‎ as an attempt to represent the Syriac orginal 

2 In the phrase uluy anglion bit cf Le Coq SBAW Berlin 1909 p 1204 

3 Cf Fischer Islamea 1 372 n 5 

‘Cf Cheikho Nasraniya 185 

5 Not more than nine times in Suras classed by Noldeke as early Meccan though 
Many passages in these are certainly to be placed much later and one may doubt 
whether the word occurs at all in really early passages 

® Ideen 226n see also Sprenger, Leben, 1 419n , Cheikho, Nasranya 181 
and Margoliouth, HRE x, 539 
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(Josh 1v, 6), and also in a technical religious sense both for the miracles 
which attest the Divine presence (Ex vim, 19, Deut iv, 34, Ps 
Ixxvim, 43), and for the signs or omens which accompany and testify 
to the work of the Prophets (1Sam x, 7,9, Ea m,12) Inthe Rabbinic 
writings SVN 1s similarly used, though ط×‎ there acquires the meaning 
of a letter of the alphabet, which meaning, indeed, 1s the only one the 
Lexicons know for the Aram ۰ 

While it 18 not impossible that the Arabs may have got the word 
from the Jews, 1t 1s more probable that 1t came to them from the 
Synac speaking Christians? The Syr {Z}, while bemg used precisely 
as the Heb MIN, and translating onpetoy both m the LXX and 
N T,, 1s also used in the sense of argumentum, documentum (PSm, 413), 
and thus approaches even more closely than MN the Qur’anic use of 
the word 

The word occurs in the old poetry, eg im Imrivul Qais, lxv, 1 
(Ahlwardt, Devans, 160), and so was in use before the time of 
Muhammad 


۶ a 5 

wy! (Ayyib) 
iv, 161, vi, 84, xsi, 83, xxxvi, 40 
Job 


It 1s the Biblical Job, and the word was recognized as foreign, ٥ g 
al Jawaligi, Mu‘arrab, 8 The exegetes take him to be a Greek, eg 


Zam on xxi, 883—, ¢ 9) and ath Tha‘labi, Qrsas, 106— 23) سی‎ 


The name would seem to have come into Arabic through a Chnistian 
channel, as even Hirschfeld, Bewtrage,56,admits TheHeb 31°N appears 


m Gk (LXX) as ,ق160‎ and Syr as sa.], which latter 1s obviously 
the origin of the Arabic form * The name appears to have been used 
in Arabia in the pre Islamic period Hess would interpret the 2°N of 
an inscription copied by Huber (No 521, 1, 48), as Aiyiib*, there 1s 


1 In Biblical Aramaic however, MN means a sgn wrought by God cf Dan 
11 33 

2 Mingana Syriac Influence 86 Note also the Mand NIN = sign 

Rudolph Abhangykeit 47‏ ؟ 

٤4 Hess, Die Entasfferunq der thamudischen Inschriften (1911), p 15 No 77 Litt 
mann, Entzwfferung, 15 and see Halévy m JA ser vu vol x, p 332 
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an آ لوب‎ in the genealogy of ‘Adi b Zaid given in Aghani, u, 18, and 


another Christian of this name is mentioned by an Nabigha ! 


(Bab)‏ ناب 

Occurs some twenty seven times, eg u, 55, 1v, 153 

A door or gate 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 14, noted that 1t was an early loan word, and 
suggested that 1t came from the Aram Naa which 1s in very common 
use in the Rabbinic writings D H Muller, however (WZKM, 1, 23), 
on the ground that 144 occurs very rarely in Syr and that the root 
is entirely lackmg m Heb, Eth, and Sab, suggested that it was an 
early borrowing from Mesopotamia (cf Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 
30), and may have come directly into Arabic It occurs commonly 
im the old poetry, which confirms the theory of early borrowing, 
and it is noteworthy that from some Mesopotamian source it passed 

ddle Persian (Frahang, Glossary, p 103, Herzfeld, Parkul, 

Glossary, 151) 


"LS (Babul) 
n, 96 
Babylon 


This sole occurrence of the word 1s im connection with the story 
of Harit and Marit who teach men magic It 1s a diptote in the Qur’an 
but LA, xi, 43, takes this to be not because it 1s a foreign name, but a 
fem name of more than three radicals (cf Yaqiit, Mu‘jam, 1, 447) ? 

It 18, of course, from the Akk Bab au (Dehtzsch, Paradves, 212), 
either through the Syr Was or the Heb 5 The city was 


well known in Arabia m the pre Islamic period, and the name occurs 
in the old poetry, eg Mufaddahyat (ed Lyall, p 133, 1 13), and 
al-A‘sha (Geyer, 706: Gedrchie, بر‎ 58 = Diwan, lv, 5), and Halévy 
would find the name in a Safaite imscription® Horovitz, KU, 101, 
notes that Babylon was well known as a centre for the teaching of 


1 Ahlwardt, Divans p 4 of Horovitz, KU 100 JPN 158 
2 Some however, recognized it as a foreign name cf Abii Hayyan Bakr 1 319 
؟‎ JA sér vn vol x, p 380 
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magic, a fact which we would also gather from the use of the word 
Bavil in the Manichaean Uigur fragments from Idiqut Schahr } 


S45 (Baraka) 
vu, 52, 133, xvu, 1, xxi, 71, 81, etc 
To bless 


بر شہ 
With this should be taken the forms AS (vu, 94, x1, 50, 76),‏ 
یہ 
a}‏ سے 
and & ue (a, 90, vi, 92, 156, etc )‏ 
The primitive verb I, which 1s not used in the Qur’an, means‏ 


2 ۶ 
to kneel, used specially of the camel, so that Si is the technical 


word for making a camel kneel In this primitive sense it 1s common 
Semitic, so we find Heb 7 5: Day. “ist نچ‎ nee 
before Jehovah’’, Syr molanaoNs کہب‎ “he knelt upon his 
knees”, Eth 04+ 11+ 1 PE “LU: ‘and they bowed the knee 
before him’? Jt was n the N Semitic area, however, that the root 
seems to have developed the sense of to bless, and from thence 1t passed 
to the 8 Semitic area Thus we have Heb ٦لو‎ and Phon (٦(2 to 
bless, Aram “|= to bless or ,وسر‎ Syr کہب‎ to bless or praise , 
and in Palm such phrases as wads ww Pa (de Vogue, 
No 94) “blessed be his name for evermore ’”’, and ey (abid , No 
144) ‘‘may he bless’? From this N Semitic sense we find derived 
the Sab ADTI (Rossin, Glossarzum, 118), Eth NZh to bless, celebrate 
the praises of, and Ar ارك‎ as above Note also the formations—Heb 
Na la, Aram NOS, Syr {do2am, which also were taken 


سس 
over inte 8 Semitic,eg Eth N2ht, Ar 85‏ 
(Bara’a)‏ 9 


lvu, 22 
To create 


1 Ed Le Coq SBAW Berlin 1908 pp 400 401 cf alsoSalemann Manschaersche 
Studven 1, 58 
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Soe 
Note also تار گی‎ creator used of Allah m un, 51, lix, 24, and 


creation in xcvin, 5,6 It will be noticed that the word is only‏ 7 ہ4 


used in very late Madinan passages, the Meccan words being ,وەطر‎ 
eb and حالق حلق‎ 


The Arabic root ری‎ is to be freed from a باہہ/ہ(‎ (1-٥ to be sound 


or healthy (cf Heb N°")23), and m a moral sense to be pure In this sense 
it 1s used not infrequently in the Qur’an, cf v1, 19 In the sense of 
create, however, 1t 18 obviously borrowed from the older religions, 
for this 1s a characteristic N’ Semutic development! Akk bari to 


make or create Heb ”ڈ8‎ ٦2 to shape or create Aram ,۵ھ( ڈ5‎ Syr Yo 
to create, of which the Arabic equivalent 1s SS, used in the older 


language for fashionmg an arrow or cutting a pen? Similarly 4 > 


is not an Arabic development (as 1s evident from the difficulties the 
philologers had with it, cf ZA, 1, 22), but was also taken over from the 
older religions, cf Heb MN" 72 a thing created Aram 2 


and 5. lm So 7 نار‎ is from the Aram '"'ہڈ‎ 323, NUN, 


Syr (20,9, la, meaning Creator, and used particularly of God 
(Lidzbarski, SBA W, Berlin, 1916, p 1218 n) 


& 
Macdonald, EJ, 1, 303, wnting of یىی‎ sh suggests that the borrowing 


was from the Heb ,۶ but the correspondences are much closer with 
the Aram (Noldeke, Neue Bevtrdge, 49), and especially with the Syriac 
(Mingana, Syrvac Influence, 88), so that the probabilities are in favour 
of 1ts having been taken from the Christians of the North 


1 Schwally ZDMG lu 201 


2 And cf theS Arabian 81 to found or build a temple cf ZDMG xxxvu 413 
Rossini, Glossarsum 117 In Phon N93 18 a sculptor cf Harris Glossary 91 

8 Massignon Lexsque technique 52 however considers 1t as an Arabic word 
specialized in this meaning under Aramaic influence 

4 So Ahrens ZDMG Iixxxiv 20 
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سے 6 5 لہ‎ 
@ رر‎ (Barzakh) 


xxi, 102, xxv, 55, lv, 20 
A barnier or partition 


Tn xxv, 55, and lv, 20, it 18 the barner between the two seas (cy _,*) 


where the reference 1s probably to some cosmological myth In xxm 
102, it 1s used in an eschatological passage, and the exegetes do not 
know what the reference 1s, though as a glance at at Tabaris Com 
mentary will show, they were fertile صد‎ guesses 

That the word 1s not Arabic seems clear from the Lexicons, which 
venture no suggestions as to its verbal root, are unable to quote any 
examples of the use of the word from the old poetry, and obviously 
seek to interpret it from the material of the Qur’an itself 


Addai Sher, 19, sought to explain ×× from the Pers 3 J, weeping 


or crying, but this has little in 1ts favour, and in any case suits only 
xxi, 102 Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, makes the much more plausible 


suggestion that ‘é ر‎ J 18 a by form of ٹر چو‎ parasang from the Phiv 


۰ 


5 we frasang, Mod Pers oe ,فر‎ which preserves its form fairly 
well m Gk zapacayyns, but becomes Aram NOD or MOND!, 


Syr feaco,2 whence the Ar فر تح‎ The ٢ ig rode frasangan 


of PPGI, 116, means a measure of land and of roads,? and could thus 
fit the sense barrier in all three passages 


, 
برھاں‎ (Burhan) 

un, 105, 1v, 174, xn, 24, xx, 24, xxi, 117, xxvun, 65, xxv, 
32,75 

An evident proof 

In all the passages save xu, 24, and xxv, 32, it 1s used in the 
sense of a proof or demonstration of the truth of one’s religious position 
In these two cases, one from the story of Joseph and the other from 
that of Moses, the word refers to an evident miraculous sign from 


1 Levy Worterbuch iv 125 Telegdi in JA ccxxvi (1935) p 252 
2 See Horn Grundriss, 182 Nyberg Glossar 73 
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God for the demonstration of His presence and power to him who 
beheld it It 1s thus clearly used in the Qur’an as a technical religious 
term ! 


It 1s generally taken as a form فعلاں‎ from بر ہ‎ Form IV of which 


1s said to mean to prove, but the straits to which the philologers are 
put to explain the word (cf Raghib, Mufradat, 44, LA, xvu, 369), 
show us that we are dealing with a foreign word Sprenger, Leben, 1, 
108 had noted this,? but he makes no attempt to discover its origin 


Addai Sher, 21, suggested that 1t 1s from the Pers ya oe meaning 


clearly manifest, or well known (cf Vullers, Lev , 1, 352), but this 1s 
somewhat remote The orgin clearly 1s, as Noldeke has shown (Neue 
Bertrage, 58), mn the Eth T1lY%%3, a common Abyssmian word,‘ 
being found also in Amharic, Tigre, and Tigriia, meaning light, ellumena- 


tion, from a root MCU cognate with Heb 2, Ar پر‎ It seems to 


have this original sense in 1v, 174, xu, 24, and the sense of proof or 
demonstration در‎ easily derived from this 


sr رو‎ 
رو ە‎ (Buriy) 
iv, 80, xv, 16, xxv, 62, Ixxxv 1 
Towers 
The onginal meaning occurs in 1v, 80, but in the other passages 


it means the signs of the Zodiac, according to the general consensus of 
the Commentators, cf as Siyistani, 63 


The philologers took the word to be from برح‎ to appear (cf Baid 


ھ۶" 
Tepresents‏ ار وح on iv, 80 , LA, m, 33), but there can be httle doubt that‏ 


the Gk aupyos (Lat burgus), used of the towers on a city wall, as 
eg in Homer Od, vi, 262—roALos qv وہ من ےم‎ uinros The 
Lat burgus (see Guidi, Della Sede, 579) 18 apparently the source 


1 Ahrens Chrostliches 22 makes a distinction between xn 24 iv 147 xxm 117 
where it means Licht Erleuchtung and the other passages where 1t means 
Beweis 
2 Also Massignon J exique technique 52 
8 Also ibid p 25 
4 It 18 in frequent use even in the oldest monuments of the language 
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of the Syr کہ دما‎ a turret, and perhaps of the Rabbmic JA Na, JANI 
a resting place or station for travellers? From this sense of stations 
for travellers it 18 an easy transition to statvons of the heavenly bodies, 
1e the Zodiac Syr }y2Q2 1s indeed used for the Zodiac (PSm, 475), 
but this 1s late and probably under the influence of Arabic usage 

It 1s possible that the word occurs in the meaning of tower in 
aS Arabian scription (D H Muller m ZDMG, xxx, 688), but the 
reading 1s not certain ® Ibn Duraid, 229, also mentions 1t as occurring 
as a personal name in the pre Islamic period The probabilities are that 
1t was a military word introduced by the Romans into Syria and N 
Arabia, whence 1t passed into the Aramaic dialects 5 and thence to 


Arabia It would have been borrowed in the sing form برح‎ from 


which an Arabic plural was then formed 


gee (Bashshara) 


Of frequent occurrence, cf u, 23, m, 20, ,ہد‎ 187, etc 
To announce good news 


The primitive verb ge to peel off bark, then to remove the surface 


of a thing,1e to smooth, 1s not found in the Qur’an, though 1t occurs 


eye 
in the old hterature From this we find سی‎ skin and thence flesh, as 


Syr mo, Heb sy, Akk bidru, blood relation, whence it 18 an 
easy transition to the meaning man, cf Heb وٹ‎ Sy 7,m2 ,2 


ve ہے‎ 
(plu کلت ہفیم[‎ = avOpwrrot) a) mn this sense occurs 


frequently in the Qur’an’ and Ahrens, Christhches, 38, thinks it 1s of 
Aramaic origin 


1 So Fraenkel Fremdw 235 agaist Freytag and Rodiger who claim that it 
1s a direct ‘borrowing from zrupyos 


2 But see the discussion in Krauss Grrechische Lehnworter 11 143 

8 Muller in WZKM 1 28 

4 Vollers in ZDMG hi, 312 

5 The Arm لوہ ہپ‎ came probably through the Aramaic also Cf Hubschmann 
Arm Gramm 1 393 Brockelmann in ZDM@ xlvun 2 

So Sab )$f] and Fth NAC but these apparently developed late under‏ ؛ 
Jewish or Christian influence‏ 

7 And note whl to go im unto a wife (u 183 only) with Heb “wa membrum 
virile رج‎ {mo per euphemramum de pudenda virr et foemmnae 
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The wider use of the root in the Qur’an, however, کر‎ in the sense of 


vito ve? 
to announce good tidings Thus we have the verb سر‎ as above , شری‎ 


good news (u, 91, m, 122, vm, 10, etc), wes (v, 22, vn, 188, 


ase ۶ 
etc ), and شر‎ (vu, 55, xxv, 50, etc), the bringer of good tidings 


also ponent (u, 209, etc ) with much the same meaning , ie | (xh, 


مہم طہ 
(1xxx, 39)‏ مسٹنشر to recewe pleasure from good trdings and‏ )30 


rejowng This use, however, seems not to be original in Arabic but 
derived from the older religions Thus Akk bussuru, 1s to bear a joyful 
message Heb “Wo both to bear good trdings and to gladden with good 
tidings کن‎ to recewve good tedings 1 

The S Semitic use of the word seems to be entirely under the 
influence of this Jewish usage In Eth the various forms fIfZ to 
bring a joyful message, ANNE to bring good tudings, TNA to be 
announced, Nhd-"T good news, ATNAE one who announces good trdings, 
are all late and doubtless under the influence of the Bible So the S 
Arabian )3[]X to bring :وھ‎ and 4)3f[] tedings (cf ZDMG, xxx, 
672, WZKM (1896), p 290, Rossim, Glossarzum, 119), are to be 
considered of the same origin, especially when we remember that the 
use of 4)3[] 1s in the Rahman inscription The Syr ,2 has suffered 
metathesis, but in the Christian Palestinian dialect we find <a92 to 


preach, used just as شی‎ m i, 20, 1, 34, etc, and so bama = 


evayyeéAcov, where again the influence 1s undoubtedly Jewish 

The probabilities are that the word was an early borrowing and 
taken direct from the Jews, though in the sense of to preach the influence 
was probably Syriac ? 


he: (Batala) 
Occurs some thirty six times in various forms 
To be in vain, false 


1 Also MU}QA tudings = Ar سری‎ and «yl. which latter however, is not 


Quranic Cf also now the Ras Shamra ٦۹جج‎ to bring good news 
2 As probably the Phlv basarra PPG, 95 
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The passages in which it occurs are relatively late, and 1t 1s clearly 
a technical religious term for the nothingness, vanity, and falseness 


of that which 1s opposed to God’s حی'‎ In particular 1t 1s used of 


idols, as m avi, 74, xxix, 52, 67, etc , where it forcibly reminds us of 
the Hebrew use of 2°" N and the ra parata of Acts xiv, 15 

Now as a matter of fact the Peshitta translates Ta paraa by 
WNSs, and, as Ahrens, Chrostliches, 38, points out, we seem to have 


here the origin of the Qur anic jel, whence probably the other forms 


were derived Cf the Eth (mA vanum inanem, rrritum 


ier 
che (Ba'l) 
xxxvu, 125 


Baal 


The word occurs m the Elyah story and as a proper name un 


doubtedly came to Muhammad from the same source as his الیاس‎ 


As this would seem to be from the Syr we may conclude that , \w 1s 


fromtheSyr “\So ! On the question of the word in general the authori 

ties differ Robertson Smith’ argued that the word was a loan word in 
Arabia, but Noldeke (ZDMG, x], 174), and Wellhausen (Reste, 146), 
claim that it 1s indigenous It 1s worthy of note that as Suyiiti, /ég, 310, 


states that a meant صد رب‎ the dialects of Yemen and of ۶ش‎ and 


as such we find 1t in the § Arabian inscriptions, eg Glaser, 1076, 2, 


X°)X 1°f] “Lord of Ter’at” (see further Rossim, Glossarvum, 
116, RES,1, Nos 184, 185) In any case from the Nabataean and N 
Arabian inscriptions ? we learn that the word was known 1n this sense 
in Arabia long before Muhammad’s time * Horovitz, AU, 101, thinks 
it came from Eth (cf Ahrens, Christliches, 38) 


1 So Horovitz KU 101 and see Rudolph Abhangighet 47n 

2 Relwgion of the Semites (2ed) 100 fF Kinship 210 

8 See Cook Glossary 32 Lidzbarski Handbuch 240 241 Ryckmans Aoms 
propres 1 8 54 Nielsenin HAA 1 1 

4 In the Qur an itself (x1 75) 1t occurs in the sense of husband 
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sd o- 
لعصہرں‎ (Ba‘tr ) 

xu, 65, 72 

A full grown camel 

It occurs only in the Joseph story, and Dvorak, Fremdw, 18, 1s 
doubtless nght m thmking that 1ts use here is due to Muhammad 8 
sources In the Joseph story of Gen xlv, 17, the word used 1s 1°27, 
and in the Syr },a89, which means originally cattle in general, and 
then any beast of burden It 1s easy to see how the word was specialized 
in Arabic to mean camel (Guidi, Della Sede, 583 , Rossim, Glossarvum, 
116, Hommel in HAA, 1, 82 n), the usual beast of burden in that 
country, and as such it occurs in the old poetry There seems no reason 
to doubt the conclusion of Dvofak, Fremdw, 46 (cf Horovitz, JPN, 
192), that Muhammad’s informant, hearmg the word 1n the story as he 
got 1t from a Jewish or Christian source, passed the word on as though 
it had داد‎ specialized Arabic meaning of camel 


NMS (Bughal) 
xv, 8 


go 
Mules Plural of نعل‎ 


al Khafayi, 44, shows that some of the Muslim philologers suspected 
that 1t was non Arabic The root 1s clearly not Arabic, and Hommel, 
Saugetvere, 118, noted it as a borrowing from Abyssinia, where the 
mule was as characteristic an animal as the camelisin Arabia Fraenkel, 
Fremdw, 110, accepts this derivation, and Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 58, 
has established 1t The word 1s common to all the Abyssinian dialects— 
cf Eth and Tigre (PA, Amhanc Phe and ۵۸+٭+14)‎ , Tigrina 


NPA, The 2 for (9 18 not an isolated phenomenon, as Hommel 
illustrates 


Le 
بلد‎ (Balad) 
Nor 
un, 120, m, 196, vu, 55, 56, etc Also Pave —xxv, 51, xxvu, 93 , 
xxxiv, 14, etc 
Country, region, territory 
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The verb بد‎ in the sense of to dwell ہ:‎ a region 1s denominative, 


and Noldeke recognized that jv in the sense of a “ place where one 


dwells’ was a Semitic borrowmg from the Lat palatuum Gk 
waAdartov This has been accepted by Fraenkel, Fremdw, 28, and 
Vollers, ZDMG li, 312, and may be traced back to the military 
occupation of N Arabia 


3 
تتاہ‎ (Banna) 
xxxvil, 6 


A builder 


Oo” 


The verb سی‎ to build occurs in the Qur an along with certain 
7 یہ‎ ee 
formations therefrom, ٥ سا ع‎ cevled roof, and sn and 16 would 


seem on the surface that سال‎ 1s another such formation Noldeke, 


Mand Gramm, 120, n , however, has a suggestion that ط×‎ 1s a borrowmg 
from Aramaic, whence on the other hand 1t passed into Middle Persian 
(cf Herzfeld, Parkuh, Glossary, p 156) Fraenkel, Fremdw, 255, 1s 
doubtful, but thinks that if 1t 1s a loan-word 1t comes from the Jewish 
ھ۲150‎ rather than from the Syr کتبا‎ «Zimmer, Akkad Fremdu, 
26, considers them all as borrowed from Akk bani—to build, though 
the S Arabian P4[l and its derivatives might suggest that the root 
developed independently in 8 Semutic(Rossim, Glossarvum, 115) 


- oop 

(Bunyan)‏ ساں 
ix, 1107 111, xvi, 28, xvi, 20, xxxvn, 95, Ix, 4‏ 
A building or construction‏ 


Again it would seem, on the surface, that this word also is from 


a“ & 


has noted that words of this‏ ,108 بد to build Sprenger, Leben,‏ نبہی 


, , 
form are un Arabic, e g Obs, ,سمنحاں ,سلطاں :فزقاں‎ etc, and 
lead us to look for an Aram ongm Fraenkel, Fremdw, 27, points 
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out that we have in oni Ra, xm beside ت(۹“" ڈ5‎ and 812 
ہر8 ص۱ 3صہ‎ {1s12, meaning building In Heb also we find TJ, but as 


Lagarde, Ubersicht, 205, shows, this 1s a borrowing from Aram ساں‎ 


occurs in the old poetry so 1t was doubtless an early borrowing from 


V Aramaic 


لہ 
روہ 
(Bubtan)‏ ہکان ' 
xxxm, 58, Ix, 2‏ ,قا iv, 24, 112, 155, xxiv,‏ 
Slander, calumny‏ 
Only in Madinan passages‏ 
It 1s usually taken from “ig to confound, which occurs twice‏ 


m the Qur’an, viz u, 260, xx, 41 (LA, u, 316, Raghib, Mufradat, 
0 


63), though we learn from the Lexicons that some took it from Le 


Sprenger, as we have mentioned above pointed out the Aram form of 


at 
these words ending in ہہاں‎ and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, saw that ky 


was to be explained from the Aram ۳۳3, Syr Zoi to be or become 
ashamed, whence M2 and کكکھ‎ to make ashamed, a root connected 


with the Heb WIS Sab AM: Ar SL The borrowing was 


doubtless from the Syr , where we have the parallel forms bllomsa, 
حہہہ/! نہ1‎ 2 


aS 
م4‎ (Bahima) 
v, 1, xxu, 29, 35 
Animal 
A very late word, occurrmg only m maternal from towards the 


very end of the Madina period, and used only mn connection with 
legislation about lawful and unlawful meats It 1s well known that 


Cf AAU ۹ evl doer ZDMG xxxvu 375 
2 PSm 461 Wellhausenin ZDMG ہا‎ 633 also decides in favour of an Aram 


origin for the word 
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these food regulations were formed under Jewish influence,! so that 1t 18 
significant that the word in the Jewish legislation (Lev x1) 18 1:97 
The root of the word 1s probably a form O51 which we find in 


Eth *00-- to be dumb, connected with Ar اهم‎ and rein, both 


of which refer to incoherence or ambiguity of speech The Lexicons, 
however, are troubled about the word (cf LA, xiv, 323), and there 18 
httle doubt that 1t was a direct borrowing from the aie STs Td 2 


وریہ 
(Bur)‏ ور 
xxv, 19, xlvm, 12‏ 


Tgnorant 


php ate 
The phrase ) 9) » 99 in these two passages was a complete puzzle 
to the Commentators As we find a verb نار‎ to perish m xxxv, 11, 26, 
and the noun WS In xiv, 33, most of the early authorities endeavoured 


to explam ) 9 from this and make 1t mean destruction, cf Tab , Zam ر‎ 


Baid , and Bagh on the verses There was some philological difficulty 
over this, however, which as Suyiiti, Jég, 311, endeavours to avoid by 


claiming that it 1s a dialectal form, meaning Sha in the dialect of 


‘Uman, a theory which seems also to have been held by al-Akhfash 


(LA, v, 153) 
1009 Beitrage, 40, suggests that it 1s the Aram (٦2ھ‎ and 


hke os l (vu, 156, 158, etc ), 18 a translation of PUNT O23 In 


the Rabbinic wntings “112 means a boorish, ignorant, and uncultured 


1 Rudolph Abhangigket 61 Horovitz JPN 193 

# Addai Sher 30 suggests that ط×‎ 1s from the Pers ہہماں‎ which 1s absurd 

3 Im Munde der Juden war PANN لاح‎ zweifellos ausserordentlich geléufig 
nicht minder hiufig woh] auch das aram ٦٦ج‎ Die Seltenheit des Ausdrucks 1m 
Koran trotz zahlreicher Gelegenheit حطر‎ zu brauchen zeigt aber dass derselbe 
Muhammad nicht sehr geldufig geworden ist er wendet ofter das dasselbe besagende 
Umm an, welches wie Geiger bereits gefunden hat die eigentliche arabische 
UObertragung von Am haarez darstellt cf Geiger 28 
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person, eg Yoma, 37a, 2٦. ٣٦ ٭‎ 5 (2٦٦ WS ٦7۵۳ “he 
who walks ahead of his teacher 1s a boor’, or Pirge Aboth, nu, 6— 
NOM NV TW PR “No boonsh fellow fears sin’’, and corre 
sponds with the Aram N71 used, eg, in the Targums on Prov xu, 
1, or Lev Rabba, § 18, where the uncultured are contrasted with the 
learned Horovitz, JPN, 193, also holds to a Jewish origin 

Precisely similar m meaning, however, 1s the Syr (209, as when 
Paul in 2 Cor x1, 6, says کحطذی‎ 1b} }200, “uncultured am I m 
speech (but not in knowledge) ”—idvarns T@ AOye, referring 
to his difficulties with the Greek tongue So Ephraem uses 
Lgasro10 $205, and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 93, thmks that the 


٣ / 
Qur’anic ور‎ 1s of Syr rather than Jewish origin It 18 really 


impossible to decide The word occurs m the old poetry, eg Hassan 
(ed Hirschfeld, xcvi, 2), and a verse m LA, v, 153, so 1t was 
apparently an early borrowing 


لہ 
(Biya’)‏ @ 


xxu, 41 


Plu of day a place of worship 


It was early recognized as a foreign word (as Suyiiti, 710, 320, Mutaw, 
46), and 1s said by al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 35, to be a borrowing from 
Persian One 1s at a loss to know 7 al-Jawaliqi should think 1t was 
Persian, when it 18 so obviously the’Syr گ۸[‎ ۶ unless perhaps we 
may suggest that he knew of Syrian churches in Persian territory called 
by this name and jumped to the conclusion that 1t was a Persian 


word Syr {Asa is orginally an egg (cf Ar (yew , Heb MRD, 


Aram /;797°), and then was used metaphorically for the top of a 
rounded arch—lmoxam» o1name> ,كىذ۸[‎ and so for the domed 
buildings used for worship 

The word was well known in pre-Islamic times, bemg found m 
the ٥ Arabian inscriptions,? and occurring not infrequently in the old 

1 This has been generally recognized cf Sprenger Leben 11, 310 nl Fraenkel 
Vocab 24 Fremdw 274 Rudolph Abhangigkett 7 Cheikho Nasrantya 201 

XOf] in the Abraha inscription, 078, ××, No 641, ll 66 and 7‏ ٭ 
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poetry (eg Diwan Hudh ,ed Kosegarten, 3,1 5), and may be assumed 
to have entered Arabic from the Mesopotamian area It 1s mteresting 
that the traditional exegesis of the Qur’an seems to favour the word 


in xxn, 41, bemg referred to المصاری‎ ies, though some thought 


it meant البھو‎ :7 cf Zam, Baid, Tab, on the passage, and 
TA, v, 285, as Syistami, 65 


(aba)‏ تاب 
Occurs very frequently‏ 
To repent towards God‏ 


7 يہ 


wt تک‎ ~ -o,, 
Besides the verb "ات‎ should be noted وب‎ and 4  » 


repentance, and wl ss the relentung, used as a title of Allah 


The word 1s undoubtedly a borrowimg from the Aramaic (cf Halevy 
in JA, ser vu, vol x, p 423), for the Semitic root which appears in 


Heb as 21, 1s m S Semitic found as Sab []%, Ar ol’ and only 
normally appears with iitial im Aram 2(5, Syr مک‎ The Ar 


ese particularly in the derived sense of recompense, 18 used not 


infrequently صد‎ the Qur an, cf m, 139, 1v, 133, xv, 42, etc 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, noted that the word was Aram! but did not 
inquire further as to its Jewish or Christian origin The balance of 
probability seems in favour of Hirschfeld’s suggestion, Bevtrage, 39, 
that it 13, of Jewish origin,? though im face of Syr 902 and کا‎ 
pemtent (0 peravoay), کہ1‎ penitence, one cannot absolutely 
rule out the possibility of a Chnstian origm Horovitz, JPN, 186 lists it 
among those words of whose origin, whether Jewish or Chmstian, 
it 18 impossible to decide 


1 So Fremdw, 88 PSm 4399  Massignon Leazrque techmque 52, Fischer, 
Glossar 18 
2 See also Pautz, Offenbarung 157 n 4 
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Jd fy 
Cog Li (Tabat) 

n, 249 xx, 39 

An ark, or chest 


In u, 249, ت‎ ol means the Ark of the Covenant of the time of 


Samuel and Saul, the Heb TIAN, and in xx, 39, the Ark of papyrus, 
the Nfl ,ط۳1۵‎ im which the mfant Moses was committed to the 
water 

The Mushm authorities invariably treat 1t as an Arabic word, 
though they were hopelessly at sea as to its derivation, some deriving 


it from Wb (LA, 1, 227, TA,1, 161), some from cus’ (LA, u, 322, 


Sthah, sub voc), others from 4 (Ibn Sida in 7A, 1x, 381), while 


Ukban, Jmla’, 69, frankly says— 9 lar 4) ف‎ wy 


The ultimate origin, of course, 1s Egyptian db3 t, whence came the 
Heb ۳1928٦, which is used for Noah’s ark in Gen vi, 14, 1x, 18 (Gk 
xiBwros), and the ark of papyrus صد‎ which Moses was hidden (Gh 
6i3n)1 In the Mishna ٦2'7٦ 1s used for the Ark of the Covenant, 
especially mm the phrase “coming before the Ark” for prayer, cf 
Mishna Berak, v, 4, ۱ 955 “lM, and on this ground Geiger, 


44, would derive تاو ت‎ from the Aram NVA", which 1s consistently 


used in the Targums and Rabbinic literature for 1251 Geiger has been 
followed by most later writers,? but Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, pointed out 
that the correspondence 1s even closer with the Eth #fi-f, and Noldeke, 
Neue Beitrage, 49, agrees, although he admits the possibility of a 
derivation from the Aramaic® A strong pomt in favour of the 
Abyssinian origin 1s the fact that not only is #f1 Tf used to translate 
KiBwros in Gen vi, 14, ete (cf Jub v, 21), but 1s also the usual word 

1 Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 45 disputes this Egyptian origin and suggests a 
connection with the Akkadian word fébiu, but see Yahuda Language of the Pentateuch 


p 114 n 2 
2 Von Kremer Ideen 226n Sprenger Leben 11 257n Fleischer, Klewnere 


Schriften 1 د176‎ Hubschmann ZDM@ xlvi 260 The Arm [Punfocsn (Hubsch 


mann Arm Gramm 1 153) 18 from the Pers بے‎ yb but this 1s itself a direct borrowing 
from Arabic Geiger had been preceded in this suggestion by de Sacy n JA 1829, 
p 178 

* So Fischer Glossar 17 
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for the Ark of the Covenant (cf Ex xxv, 10), and 1s still used in the 
Abyssiman Church for the box contammg the sacred books and 
vessels ! 
Io” 

y (Tubba‘) 

xhv, 36, 1, 13 

Title of the Kings of the Himyarites 


The philologers would derive the word fiom ‘aw’ to follow, and 


explain the title as meaning that each king followed his predecessor, 
cf Bagh on xhiv, 36 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 25, connected 1t with the Eth #10 strong, manly, 
and Noldeke in Lidzbarski’s Ephemenss, u, } 24, supports the connection 
The word itself, however, 1s clearly S Arabian, and occurs in the 


inscriptions in the compound names 18٦]1 ۸: ofX41e, ۶۰ 
etc Hartmann mn ZA, xiv, 331-7, would explain it from ٠۸۱۱۳٣١ ب7‎ 
but this seems very unhkely,? and everything 1s in favour of the other 
derivation The word was apparently well known in pre Islamic 
Arabia, for 1t occurs not mfrequently in the old poetry ° 
prs (Tatbir) 

xvu, 7, xxv, 41 

Utter destruction 


ہے 


مے 
oe ao wo‏ کی سے 
to break or‏ اس آ It 1s the verbal noun from _,.), an intensive of‏ 


Pa‏ رم 
جم" 


destroy, other forms from which are found in vu, 135, مکر‎ , and 


Ixx1, 29, ساد‎ as Suyiti, Jtg, 320, tells us that some earlv authorities 


thought that 1t was Nabataean By Nabataean he means A’ramaic, 
and we do find Aram “3M Syr لمکم‎ to break, which are the 


equivalents of Heb “IAW, Ahk dabaru, Sab JM3*, Ar ار‎ 


1 Dufton Narrative of a Journey through Abyssinia, London 1867, p 88 

2 Lidzbarski EHphemerrs 1 224 says Ich halte diese Erklirung fur moglich, 
nicht wie Hartmann und Mordtmann fir gesichert See also Glaser Altjemenische 
Studien, 1 3 Rossini, Glossarvwum 256 Ryckmans Noms propres, 1, 319 

8 See Horovitz KU 102 103 

4 See Mordtmann Himjar Inschr 74 D H Miller, Hof Mus,i,1 26 Rossim 
Glossarzum, 258 
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Eth 410142 This 1s fairly clear evidence that Ar _w is a secondary 


formation and in all probability from the Aram as Fraenkel, Vocab, 
25, noted (so Ahrens, Chrostliches, 27) 


te 
3h Set (Tudara) 
u, 15, 282, 1v, 33, 1x, 24, xxiv, 37, xxxv, 26, Ix, 10, Ixn, 11 
Merchandise 
It will be noticed that the word occurs only in late passages 
In three passages (u, 15, iv, 33, xxiv, 37) 1t bears the sense of 
trafficking rather than merchandise or the substance of traffic, and this 


latter 1s perhaps a derived sense The word احر‎ merchant does not 


occur im the Qur’an, nor any derived verbal form 
There can be no doubt that the word came from the Aram 


Fraenkel, Fremdw, 182, thinks that o محار‎ was formed from the verb 


the form which he thinks was‏ :ناحر which is a denommmative from‏ حر 
originally borrowed from Aram In view, however, of the Aram‏ 
NINA , Syr Wal, both of which have the meanmg mercatura,‏ 
there would seem no reason for refusing to derive the Ar 6 lf directly‏ 


In fact, as Fraenkel’s discussion shows (p 181), there 1s some difficulty 


in deriving 07 a participial form, from Aram NA, Syr Ing’ 
and Noldeke had to suggest a dialectal form ۹ (۸۱1 to ease the difficulty 


If, however, the original form in Ar were 8 ار‎ from NSD, and the 


verb ٭ تحر‎ denominative from this, it 1s easy to see how احر‎ 8 


merchant, 1e “one who traffics’’, would be formed as a participle 
from this verb 

That the borrowing was from the Aram 1s clear from the fact 
that the origmal word was the Akk tamkdru or tamgaru,! whence comes 
the Armen ftwhhwp or fwhgup,? so that in the Aram بعد‎ 


1Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 6 2 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1, 303 
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the doubled J represents an ongimal J, which we find still unassimilated 
in the Mand N “NAM The word was well known m Arabia in pre 

Islamic days, as 1s clear from the fact that we find both N77 meanmg 
merchant and N11.) meaning commerce in theN Arabian inscriptions,} 


while احر‎ occurs commonly enough صد‎ the old poetry, particularly in 


connection with the wine trade 2 


V تحلی‎ (Tajalla) 
vu, 139, xen, 2 
To appear in glory 


The simple verb (> to make clear, 18 cognate with Heb 159 10 
uncover, Aram 53 , Syr Dy 20 reveal, and Eth (۸۴ to manifest, 


w 


explain, and Form II, حلی‎ to reveal, to manifest occurs in vu, 6 , 


xcl,3 The form حلی‎ however, which 1s used once of God revealing 


Himself to Moses at Mt Sinai, and once of the brightness of oncoming 
day, seems to have been formed under the influence of ہق‎ Li, 
which, as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, points out, had become 
specialized mn this sense, and may have been known in religious circles 
at Mecca and Madina in this technical sense It 1s at least suggestive 
that DA, xvi, 163, uses only Hadith in explanation of the word 


سے 
اہم 6 


ric (Tasnim) 
Ixxxi, 27 
Tasnim—name of a fountain in Paradise 
oor > a سے‎ 


The exegetes derive the word from شس‎ to raise, Form II of یم‎ 


to be hngh, and the fountain 1s said to be called تسلیم‎ because the water 


is carried from ×× to the highest apartment of the Pavilion, cf Zam 
on the passage, and Tab quotmg Mujahid and Al Kalbi, also LA, 


1 de Vogué Syne Centrale No 4 Cook Glossary 119 
2 Fraenkel, Fremdw 158 182 D H Muller n WZKM 1 27 and note LA 
v 156 with a verse from Al Asha 
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xv, 199 It1s obvious, however, that this is merely an attempt to explain 
a word that was strange to the exegetes, and which lent itself to 


explanation as a form تمعیل‎ from There 1s no occurrence of the 


word earher than the Qur’an, and apparently nothing in the literature 
of the surrounding peoples from which we can derive 1t, so Noldeke 
is doubtless mght when in his Sketches, 38, he takes the word to be an 
invention of Muhammad himself 


re ee a A RS 


کہ 
(Tafsir)‏ ھسیر 
xxv, 35‏ 
An explanation or interpretation‏ 


سے 


The exegetes naturally take it as the verbal noun from فسر‎ to 
explain, Form II of فسر‎ to discover something hidden Fraenkel, Fremdw, 


286, however, thinks that m this technical sense شس‎ 1s a borrowing 


from the Syr کھے‎ to expound, make clear, which 1s very commonly 
used in early Synac texts mn the sense of mterpretation of Scmpture 
This sense of to solve, to wnterpret from the Aram WE Syr ہم‎ to 
dissolve, seems a peculiar development of meaning in Aram , and Heb 


“585 ور‎ a loan word from Aram NW, so that Ar gor 18 doubtless 


of the same origin,} and مس‎ and —..a) were later formed from 


this borrowed verb 

Halevy, JA, vue ser, vol x, p 412, thinks that he finds the word 
“JON witerpreter in 06 Safaite inscriptions, which, if correct, would 
point to the pre Islamic use of the root in this sense in N “Arabia 


bx,‏ ۶ہ 
(Tannir)‏ مور 

x1, 42, xxi, 27 

Oven 

It was early recognized by the philologers as a word of foreign 
origin al-Asma‘1, according to as Suyiiti, Muzhor, بر‎ 135, classed 16 as a 


1 Zimmern Akkad Frendu 68 however would derive the Aram forms from Akk 
pasaru See also Horovitz JPN 218 
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Persian loan word, which was also the opinion of Ibn Duzaid, as we learn 
from al-Jawalqi, Mu‘arrab, 361 ath-Tha‘alibi, Figh, 317, gives 1t m 
his list of words that are common to both Persian and Arabic, and Ibn 
Qutaiba, Adab al-Katib, 528, quotes Ibn ‘Abbas as saying that 1t was 
one of those words which are common to all languages ? Some, however, 


argued for its being an Arabic word from sh or ور‎ as the Muhit, sub 
voc , explains “ہد‎ It 1s said to be Arabic from ) % or yb and that its 


original form was ور‎ 9) on the measure s لمعو‎ then the و‎ was given 


hamza because of the weight of the damma on it, and then the hamza 


was suppressed and replaced by another ,), so that 1t became 


This was not looked on with favour by the philologers, however, for 
we read in 74, 1, 70, ‘ As for the statements about ) سو‎ being from 


is an augment, it 1s all wrong, and Ibn‏ ت and that the‏ پور or‏ ار 


“Usfiir pointed this out clearly in his book Al Mumatts‘ as others have 
done’’ This judgment of the philologers 1s vindicated by the fact 


a7 
that 5 _g#® 18 not a genuine Arabic form at all ® 


The Commentators differ among themselves as to the meaning 
of the word, some taking it to mean the “ surface of the earth”’, or 
“the highest part of the earth’’, or “ morning hght”’, or “ oven 
(cf Tab on x1, 42) That the word does mean oven 1s evident from its 
use in the old poetry, e g Hamasa, 792 


اقرص تصلی طہرہ Lhe‏ شورہا ge‏ بطبر 54 


“Is it a loaf which a Nabataean woman bakes in her oven till the 
«rust rises,”’ 
or a verse in Aghani, m, 16,1 7 The Lexicons agree that this 1s the 
original meaning, cf Jawhan, sub voc , and LA, v, 162 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 26, suggested that the word came into 6م‎ 


1 al Jawaliqi is the source of as Suyuti Ztg 320 Mutaw 46 andal Khafayi 52 
2 So al Laith in ZA v 163 and see the comment of Abii Mansur therein 
8 Roncevalles in Al Vachrig xv 949 and see LA v 163 
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from the Aram! In the OT “VIM occurs frequently for furnace or 


oven,ie the Gk «xAdBavos, and the form in the Aram Targums 1s 
NOD, corresponding with the Syr هد[‎ of the Peshitta and ecclesias- 


tical writings (PSm, 4473) It also occurs as ۱۸۸۷۶۷ in Akkadian,? 
a form which Dvorak takes to be a borrowing from the Heb ٦2ا‎ 
but without much hkehhood ® Closely connected with this 1s another 


set of words, Aram NIN, Syr boll, Eth AF}, Ar ں‎ ry | 


with which group D H Muller would associate the Akk u dun tum 
With ×٢ again is to be connected yet another set of words—Aram 


som, Syr [۷ smoke , Eth +3 = ویر جو‎ vapour, and Mand 7 
furnace 

As the root “Jf 1s not original in any Semitic language, we may 
turn to the theory of Perisan origin suggested by the Muslim philologers 


Fraenkel, deed, though he claims that the Ar ) 90 is a borrowing 


from the Aram , yet thinks that the Aram word itself 1s of Iranian 
origin * In Avestic we find the word Sp uy tantra (cf Vendidad, 


vii, 254), and in Phlv it 1s Soe meaning baking oven® The word, 


however, 18 no more Iranian than 1t قد‎ Semitic, and as Dvorak and 
Hurgronje point out, the Iranian scholars treat it as a loan word from 
Semitic ؟‎ Now the word occurs also in Armenian, cf [¢nbpp oven, 
and [¢atpumnt a bakery, where Hubschmann takes it as a borrow- 
ing from Iraman,’ and Lagarde as a borrowing from Semitic ۹ 

The truth would seem to be that × 1s a word belonging to the 


1 The Muhit sub voc says that some authorities considered it as of Hebrew or 
Syriac origin but he does not mention these and as he explains it as due to the 
combination of سی‎ and ار‎ or ور‎ one may suspect that he is merely copying from 
the old American translation of Gesenius Hebrew Lexicon Guidi Della Sede 597 
noted its foreign origin 

2 Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 32 

3 Zeitschrift fir Keischroftforschung 1 1188 D H Muller WZKM i, 23 18 


nearer the mark however 1n suggesting that ٦3ط‎ 1s a borrowing from Mesopotamia 
from an older form tannura 


4 Fremdw 26 cf also Noldeke Sasaniden 165 
5 West Glossary 121 
8 Dvorak op cit Hurgrone WZKM,1, 73 Cf Bartholomae 477 638 


Haug Parsts 5 Justi Handbuch der Zend Sprache 1864 p 132 Spiegel ZDMG 
ix 191 


7 Arm Gramm, 1, 155 


8 Zur Urgeschwhte der Armenser 1854 p 813 and Armensche Studien 1877, 
No 863 
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pre Semitic and pre Indo European population of the area which has 
been taken over into both groups in its original form and with its original 
meaning 1 If this 1s so then there 1s no reason why the Arabs might 
not have obtained the word from this primitive source, and not through 
the Aramaic 





is”‏ ہہ 
(Tawwab)‏ وت 

n, 35, 51, 122, 155, 1v, 20, 67, 1x, 105, 119, xxiv, 10, xhix, 
12, cx, 3 

The Relenting one 


One of the names of God, used only of Him in the Qur’an and only 
in Madinan passages 


The Muslhm authorities take 1t as a formation from ائۓ‎ We 


have already seen, however, that ای‎ 1s a borrowed religious term used 


by Muhammad in a technical sense, and Lidzbarski in SBAW, Berlin 
1916, p 1218, argues that wl و‎ instead of being a regular Arabic 


formation from the already borrowed ob عد,‎ itself a distinct borrowing 


from the Aram The Akk ftavaru, he says,? was borrowed into Aram , 
eg into Palmyrene, and the Mand NIN 'ND عر‎ but a rendering of the 
same word Halevy, JA, vu‘ ser , vol x, p 423, would recognize the word 
in = IF) of a Safaite scription, and 1f this 1s correct there would be clear 
evidence of its use in N "Arabia in pre Islamic times 


ے لہ 
(Taurah)‏ ہو 3\5 

wi, 2, 43, 44, 58, 87, v, 47-50, 70 72, 110, vu, 156, 1x, 112, 
xlvin, 29, ba, 6, Ixn, 5 

The Torah 


1 It may be noted that the word occurs also in Turkish ر‎ rs Turki tanur 


Afghan tanarah See also Henning in BSOS 1x 88 
2 Lidzbarski admits that Delitzsch Assyrisches Handworterbuch 703a and 
Zimmern Akkadssches Fremdworter 66 had earlier shown the connection between 


tararu and Ol» 
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It 18 used as a general term for the Jewish Scriptures,! but 
particularly as associated with Moses, and in a few passages (1, 44, 87 
ہعا‎ 6, etc ) 1t seems to have the definite sense of م‎ voos With the 
possible exception of vu, 156, it, occurs only m Madinan passages 

Clearly it represents the Lieb rt 111, and was recognized by 
some of the early authorities to be a Hebrew word, as we learn from 
az Zajjaj صد‎ TA, x, 389, and Bagh onim,2 Some, however, desired 


to make it an Arabic word derived from ($)9, a view which Zam 


on 11, 2, scouts, though it 1s argued at length in LA, xx, 268, and 
accepted without question by Raghib, Mufradat, 542 Western scholars 
from the time of Marracci, Prodromus, 1, 5, have recognized × as a 
borrowing direct from the Heb ,? and there 1s no need to discuss the 
possible Aram origin mentioned by Fraenkel, Vocab, 233 The word 
was doubtless well known in Arabia before Muhammad s time cf 
Ibn Hisham, 659 


ہم 


سے 


×60 ۲,1 

Fig 

That the word has no verbal root and was a primitive borrowing 
was noted by Guidi, Della Sede, 599, with whom Fraenkel Fremdw 148 
agrees The borrowing was probably from the Afam In Heb we hax: 
1280 ,ا‎ and in Phon 7°01 which appears to have been vowelled (7,4 


but the Aram NJ, ہہت‎ fuoZ, which occur beside the forms 
} and Syr {A:}Z (usually contracted to ھ1‎ then 722 


1 Hirschfeld Betrage 65 would go further He says Der Begriff Tora 1st 
im Koran bekanntlich moglichst weit zu fassen so dass auch Mischnah Talmud 
Midrasch und Gebetbuch darunter zu verstehen sind Geiger 46 on the other hand 
would limit the meaning of the word to the Pentateuch It should be remembered 
however that both in Jewish and Christian circles the Law frequently stood for the 
whole OT Cf MN in Sanh 91b and the NT use of o vowoy m Jno x 34 
1 Cor xiv 21 Cf 2 Esdras xix 21 and Mekilia Beshallah 9 (ed Fredmann 
p 345) 

So de Sacy JA 1829 p 175 Geiger 45 von Kremer Ideen 226n Pautz‏ ٭ 
Offenbarung 120 n 1 Hurschfeld Beswtrage 65 Horovitz AU 71 JPN 194‏ 
Margoliouth HERE x 0‏ 

3 Fischer Glossar 18a however suggests that 1t may be a mixed form from the 
Heb ٦٦٦ and Aram NAN cf also Ahrens ZDMG lxxxiv 20 and Torrey 
Foundation 51 

۹ 0 H Muller, WZKM 1 26 and see Lagarde s discussion in GGA for 1881 
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ہ٤‎ Akk ftettu),' give us the form we need, and which may also be the 
origin of the Iranian form found in Phlv ypyp, which Haug, 
PPGl, 217, takes to be a mispronunciation of ypq tin = ficus The word 


occurs in the old poetry and was doubtless well known in pre Islamic 
Arabia (cf Laufer, Seno Iranica, 411) 


4 le (Jabia) 
oS 
xxxiv 19 


A cistern 
It occurs in the Quran in the Solomon story, in the plu form 


Bee which 1s modified from ہی‎ > used of the ‘‘ deep dishes like 


cisterns ازڑے[۔ے‎ Pes le, which the Jinn made for Solomon 
Fraenkel in Bewt Ass, 1m, 74, 75, points out that it 1s from the Syr 


{A220 a cistern or any collection of water The @ for (9 18 not 


without parallels, as Fraenkel shows, cf al for lasX\oha 2 


That the word was known 1n pre Islamic Arabia 1s clear from a 
verse of al A‘sha in Kamil, 4, 14 


۶ 

2 gs ( Jalit) 
n 250-2 
Goliath 


There was very general agreement among the Muslm authorities 
that the name was not Arabic, even Raghib, Mufradat, 94, agreeing 


that 4 ll 3 4) دلكت ھی لا اصل‎ , cf also al Jawahqi, 
Mwarrab, 46, LA, u, 325, TA, 1, 535 

Clearly ت‎ gle is an attempt to reproduce the Heb Ml? of 
the OT narrative, of which the Qur’anic story 1s obviously a garbled 


1 From *tiuntu see Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 55 
2 braenkel Fremdw 275 referring to Noldeke, Mand Gramm, 38 n 2 Hoff 


mann in 2703768 xxxu 748 and cf Hamasa 244 حعسوس)‎ and (وعسوس‎ 
H 
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version! Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, suggested that the Qur’anic 


form is due to Muhammad’s informant having misread the 1°53 of 
his MS as ٣٦٦د‎ which of course 1t was very easy to do, and vowelling 


it نود‎ gave Muhammad his ت‎ gle This 1s very ingenious, and 


has in its favour the fact that the Goliath story occurs only im the 
late Madina period when Muhammad was beginning to pick up more 
and more detailed information from the Jews It 1s difficult, however 
to think that any Jewish informant skilled enough to read the Heb 
text would not have known the Biblical story well enough to have 
avoided such a mustake, unless indeed he dehberately musled 
Muhammad 


Like the Aram NMI7A (Syr Uasy),? the word M173 means 
an exile, and in the Talmud (eg Sukkah, 31a), the Exilarch 1s called 


xml 2°", so Horovitz, KU, 106, suggests that this 3خ‎ which 
must have been commonly used among the Jews of Arabia, may have 


become confused in Muhammad’s mind with the أ٣‎ of the Biblical 


story, and so have given rise to بے‎ gle In any case we are safe in 


attributing the introduction of the name to Muhammad himself 
for no trace of it can be found im pre Islamic days 3 





“> 
war (Jubb) 

xu, 10, 15 

A well, or cistern 

The word 1s usually taken as a derivation from 22 to cul off 
though exactly how it 1s to be derived from this root 1s not cleir 
Raghib, Mufradat, 82, gives an alternative explanation, that 1t 15 30 
called because dug out of the  9>,1¢e rough ground 

It 1s used only in the Joseph story, where in the OT we have 


1 Geiger 182 Sycz Etgennamen 44 

2 Which indeed was borrowed into Armenian Cf quant [dt (Hubschmann 
Arm Gramm 1 301) 

It occurs in a verse of the Jewish poet as Samau al but Noldeke ZA xxvn‏ ٭ 
shows that the verse in question 1s post Islamic and under Qur anic influence‏ 178 
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“Via, but the Targums read NAJ or NA, and the Peshitta has 
یەعا‎ The origin would thus be Aramaic and probably it was an 
early borrowing! There is a Mmacan []1®1] but the meaning 15 
uncertain (Rossini, Glossarvwm, 121) 


»9 لہ 
wna (Srbt)‏ 


Iv, 4 
Jibt 


It occurs only along with the Ethiopic word  9¢ \b in thesentence 


‘they believe in Jibt and Taghit § The exegetes knew not what to 
make of 1t, and from their works we can gather a score of theorics as 


to its meaning, whether 00 ضا‎ or priest —_ a, or sorcerer— 


ake, or sorcery——_,>e, or Satan, orwhat not It was generally agreed 


that it was an Arabic word, Baid , eg, claiming that 1t was a dialectal 


form of _ A>, a theory that was taken up by Raghb Mufradat, 


83, and others? Some of the philologers, however, admitted that it 
was a foreign word (cf Jawham, sub voc, LA, u, 325), and from 
as Suyiiti, Itg, 320, we learn that some of them even knew that ٹلا‎ 
was Ethiopic 
Margoliouth in ERE, vi, 249, suggested that it was the ۸۸۷۶6۸ 
of the LXX from yA vdw to carve or engrave, which 15 used to translate 
©5 in Lev xxvi,1 This assumes that its meaning 1s very much 
the same as Taghit, 1e zdol, and this has the weight of evidencc 
from the Commentators 1n 1ts favour It 1s a little difficult, however, 
to see how the Greek word could come directly into Arabic without 
having left any trace in Synac It 1s more likely that as Suyitis 
authorities were right for once, and that it is an Abyssinian word 


1 Braunlich Jslamica 1 327 notes that it 1s a borrowed term Cf also Zimmern 
Alkkadische Fremdworter 44 It 1s also the origin of the Arm gacp cf Hubsch 
mann 1 302 

oo itself 18 a foreign word according to al Khafay: 58 Vollers ZDMG li 296 
says it 1s from yuyos 

3 Jawharis clinching argument 1s that ح‎ and ب‎ do not occur as the first and 
last radicals of any genuine Arabic word 
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This has been recognized by Dvorak, Fremdw, 50, and by 
Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 48, who shows that رط‎ ۶"۸ “147 = Geos 
mTpoadaros, and in 9)’ we have the form we need 


۶ ° 

(Jebril)‏ حر بل 
n, 91, 92, Ixvi, 4‏ 
Gabriel‏ 


Always as the Angel of Revelation, and by name only in Madinan 
passages (There 1s possibly a reference to his name S295 سے‎ 
‘mighty one of God ’, in ln, 5, ‘ one mighty in power ’) 


There was considerable uncertainty among the early authorities 
, , 
as to the spelling of the name, for we find حر یل‎ cb حمر‎ 


۶ 
e- bige oe el-o- A, ver Pigrer ہوسہاےم؛ ٴ۶‎ 
کس تج سوہ نے‎ che Lm i alae ae es ple, 


bi o ۶) o- ۶ ۰ 
حمر ال‎ and even حمریں‎ and حمری‎ ! as 0س8‎ 170۷2007 140 


notes that these variants point to its non Arabic origm,? and this 
was admitted by some of the philologers, cf Tab on un, 91, 
al Jawaliqi, 144, and al Khafaji, 60 / 

The ultimate orgin, of course, 1s the Heb ON, and in 
Dan vin, 16, 1x, 21, Gabriel 1s one of the high angels and the agent 
of Revelation, just as he is in the Qur’an’ There ,هد‎ however, the 
possibility that the Gabriel of the Qur’an is of Christian rather than 
Jewish origm and the form Na-2y which 13 found in the Chnistian 
Palestinian dialect,? gives us the closest approximation to the usual 
Arabic form 

There 1s some question how well the name was known in Arabia 
before Muhammad s time Gabriel was known and honoured among 
the Mandaeans,* and this may have been a pre Islamic element in 
their faith The name occurs also in verses of poets contemporary 
with Islam, but scems there to have been influenced by Qur’anic 


1 Vide al Jawahq: Muarrab 50 and Baid and Zam onu 91 

2 See also Ibn Qutaiba Adab al Ketib 78 

3 Schulthess Lex 34 

4 Brandt Mandaer 17 25 Ldazbarsk: Johannesbuch xxvi It 1s interesting 
to note that Gabrail occurs in a Persian Mamchaean fragment from Turfan cf [ 
Muller SBAW Berlin 1904 p 351 Salemann Aanihaersche Studien 1 63 
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usage Cheikho, Nasraémya, 235, gives an instance of a personal name 
containing the word but Horovit7, AU, 107, mghtly insists on the 
incorrectness of this! Muhammad seems to have been able to assume 
in his Madinan audience some familiarity with the name, and the 
probabilities are that it came to him صد‎ its Syr form 


7 کہ 
103 ۱11×٭×٭× 


Jabin) 


The temple, or side of forehead 

The sole occurrence of the word 1s in the story of Abraham prc 
paring to sacrifice his son, when he laid him down on his forehead Thc 
exegetes got the meaning mght, but neither they nor the Lexicons 
have any satisfactory explanation of the origin of the word from 


٦ root حئب‎ 


Barth has suggested an Aramaic origm Ndi means brow or 
cycbrow, and 1s fairly common in the Rabbinic writings Similarly 
is cycbrow and a commonly used word From either of these 

it may have been an early borrowing into Arabic 


a 


“7 0 


41 (Jazya) 

ix 29 

Tribute 

The word در‎ used 1n a technical sense in this passage which 1s late 
Madinan, and looks very much like an interpolation in the Quran 
reflecting later usage 


In later Islam dy _y>~ was the technical term for the poll tax imposed 


on the Dhimmis, 1 e members of protected communities (cf as-Sijistam, 


a 


101) Its usually derived from ($ ,>, and said to be so called because 


it 18 a compensation in place of the shedding of their blood (so Raghib, 
Mufradat, 91, LA, xvm, 159) It 1s, however, the Syr’ ا۵ا‎ a 


1 Tulaiha one of Muhammad s rival Prophets claimed support from Gabriel (Tab 
Annales 1 1890 Beladhor 96) but this may have been in imitation of Muhammad 
though the weight of evidencc seems to point to his having come forward quite 
independently as a preacher of higher religion 
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capitation or poll tax, which though not a word of very common use 
(PSm, 695, 696), was nevertheless borrowed in this sense into 


Persian as بت‎ S, as Noldeke, Sasamden, 241, n , points out 4 
On the ground of a word X?X 1 in a Minaean text (Glaser, 284, 3) 


which may mean trobute, Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161, would take 4) حر‎ as 


1 borrowing from 5 Arabia, but in the uncertainty of the corrcct 
interpretation of this text, 1٤ seems better at present to content our 
selves with Fraenkel, Fremdw, 283, in holding to an Aramaic origin ? 


ee‏ نم 
(J alabib)‏ حلا Aa!‏ 
xxx, 59‏ 


Wrappers Plu of طلنات‎ a large outer covering worn by women 


It 1s as an article of womens attire that 1t 13 mentioned in the 
Qur an, though the Lexicons differ considerably as to the exact 
meaning (cf LA, 1, 265) 


The difficulty of deriving the word from Wl> is of course obvious, 


and Noldeke, Neue Bestrage, 53, recognized it as the Eth QANN, from 
ANN to cover or cloak, which 1s quite common in the oldest texts 
It was apparently an early borrowing, for it occurs in the early poetry, 
eg Dw Hudh, xc, 12 


)2 لہ 
(Junah)‏ حساح 
v, 94, xxx, 5, 51, etc , some twenty five times‏ 


Sin, wrong, crime 
A favourite Madina word, occuring only in late passages The 


favourite phrase 1s Je لا حاح‎ and it 1s used as a technical term 


in Muhammad’s religious legislation 3 
The Lexicons give no satisfactory explanation of the word though 
1 Vullers Lex 11 999 


2 Cf Schwally Jdwotwon 17 
3 Horovitz, KU 62 n 
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they apparently treat 1t as a genuine Arabic formation As Hubsch 
mann showed in 1895 in his Persische Studien, 162, 212, it 1s the 


Pers کا‎ through the Pazend gunah (Shikand, Glossary, 247) from 


Phlv 49499) vends,? a crome or sin (as 18 obvious from the Arm 


[٦٥٦ہ‎ = apaptna in the old Bible translation),? and the fact that 
venah, still occurs 1n one of the Persian dialects as a direct descendant 


from the Phlv  یسرو,۶‎ which 1s related to Skt fa@aty wnaca and 
v 


is quite a good Indo European word In Phlv the word 1s used 
technically just as in the Qur’an, and we find such combinations as 
لنمزرسی‎ 1017159 = sinless (PPGI, 177), 43993994581) vnaskarih = 
sinfulness, mniquity (West, Glossary, 248), and Te OA) vnaskar = 
a criminal, sinner (PPGI, 225) ٤ 

The word was borrowed in the pre Islamic period and occurs in 
the old poetry, eg in the Mu/allaga of al Hamth, 70, etc , and was 


doubtless adopted directly into Arabic from the spoken Persian of the 
period, for the word 1s not found in Syriac 


(Janna)‏ نم 


Of very frequent occurrence Cf u, 23, 33, 76, etc 
Garden 


It 1s used in the Qur’an both of an earthly garden (lm, 16, xxxiv, 
14, u, 267, etc), and particularly as a name for the abode of the 
Blessed ,ععا)‎ 22, Ixxxvuu, 10, etc ) 

In the general sense of garden, derived from a more primitive 
meaning, enclosure, the word may be a genuine Arabic inheritance 
from primitive Semitic stock, for the word is widespread in the 


1 Vcllers hesitatingly accepts this m ZDMG ۱ 639 (but see p 612 where he 
quotes 16 as an instance of sound change) and it 1s given as a Persian borrowing by 
Addai Sher 45 

2 Hubschmann Persische Studien 159 and Haug in ۶۷ 225 Cf West 
Glossary 247 Nyberg Glossar 243 

8 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 248 

4 Horn Grundriss 208 Kurdish gunah cannot be quoted in illustration as it 18 
a borrowing from Mod Persian 

5 The Pazend has similar combinations eg gunahi sinfulness gunahkdr sinful 
mischievous gundhkdéri culpability gunah samdnihd, proportionate to the sin 


ham gundah (cf Phiv اسر‎ rt) accomplice (Shikand, Glossary 247) 
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Semitic area, eg Akk gannatu!, Heb Mii, Aram Nii, ND, 
Syr د۵ا‎ Phon ال‎ 28 Eth )و‎ though perhaps it was a 
peculiar N Semitic development, for Noldeke, Neue Beutrage, 2 


would derive both the Ar di> and Eth ht from a N Semitic 


source ® (See also Fischer, Glossar, 22b, and Ahrens, Christliches, 27 ) 

In any case in the meaning of Paradise it 1s certainly a borrowing 
from the Aram and in all probability from the Syr 4 where we find 
it specialized in this sense This Christian origin was vaguely felt 
by some of the Muslim phulologers, for as Suyiiti, Mutaw, 51, says that 


Ibn Jubair stated that حده عدں‎ was Grech, and in the Jtqan he 


says that when Ka‘b was asked about it he said that 4m in Syriac 


meant wnes and grapes The word in the sense of garden occurs 
frequently in the old poetry, but mm the sense of Paradise only in 
verses which have been influenced by the Qur’an, as Horovitz, 
Paradies, 7, shows In this technical sense 1t would thus have been 
adopted by Muhammad from his Jewish or Christian environment 
(Horovitz, JPN, 196, 197) 


Sob 
حصد‎ (Jund) 


Some twenty nine times in various forms Cf un, 250, 1x, 26, ctc 
Host, army, troop, force 


The word has no verbal root in Arabic the verbs A> fo levy 


— 


troops, and تحص‎ to be enlisted, bemg obviously denominative, as 


mdeed 1s evident from the treatment of the word in the Lexicons 
(cf LA, 1v, 106) 


1 Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 40 

* Perhaps also 7j see Harris Glossary 94 and the Ras Shamra 12 

* طا‎ H Muller however in WZKM 1 26 opposes the idea that in the general 
sense of garden 1t 18 an Aram borrowing as Fraenkel like Noldeke holds He points 
to the وادی الاب‎ mentioned by Hamadan: 76 1 16 and the place wold as 
proving the existence of the word in S Arabia These however may be merely 
translations of older names 

‘ Fraenkel Fremdw 148 Muingana Syriac Influence 85 Horovitz Paradses 7 
however, makes a strong plea for a Jewish origin on the ground that Tw 7a 1s 
commoner for Paradise in the Rabbmic writings than in Symac 
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It is clearly an Iraman borrowing through Aram as Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 13, notes, on the authority of Lagarde, GA, 24 1٢ 5 0۳ gund, 


meaning an army or troop,” 1s related to Skt YT vrenda,® and was 
borrowed on the one hand into 4rm gmtq army,4 and Kurdish 


Wy حو‎ village, and on the other into Aram where we find the ۵۸ 


of the Baby Talmud, the Mand N'TW)A (Noldeke, Mand Gramm 75), 
and, with suppression of the weak n, m Syr 4s The word may 


possibly have come into Arabic directly from the Iraman, but the 
probabilities are that 1t was through Aramaic » In any case it was an 
early borrowing, for the word is found in the old poetry, eg in 
al A‘sha (Geyer, Zwer Gedichte, 1, 24 = Diwan, 1, 56) and ‘Alqama 


t-- 


(Jahannam)‏ حھہ 


Occurs some seventy seven times Cf u, 202 


Hell 

The fact that 1t was indeclinable as used 1n the Qur an early put the 
philologers on the track of 1t as a foreign word (al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab 
47,48, LA, xiv, 378, Baid onu 202, al Khafaj1, 59) Many of these 
eaily authorities gave 1t as a Persian loan word (eg Jawhan, Sihah, 


Raghib, Mufradat, 101), doubtless arguing from the fact that فردوس‎ 


was Persian, but others knew it was a Hebrew word (cf as Suyiti 7/٤, 
320, Ibn al Athir, Nehaya, بد‎ 223) 


The earlier Kuropean opinion was that 1t was from the Heb (2 
which in the Talmud becomes BgiTi* (Buatorfs Lexicon, 206) 
and 1s popularly used for Hell De Sacy in JA, 1829, p 175, suggested 


1 Lagarde as 1 matter of fact takes this suggestion back as far as Saint Martin 
Memovres 1 28 

2 Dinkafd 11 Glossary p 6 Nyberg Glossar 86 

3 Horn Grundriss 179 on the authority of Noldeke Hubschmann I ersische 
Studien 83 however thinks this unlikely 

4 Lagarde GA 24 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 130 and cf Hubschmann 
Persische Studien 83 

5 Sprenger Leben 11 358 بر‎ Vollers ZDMCG 1 611 We find N33 and تد بے‎ 
on incantation bowls as associated with the hosts of evil spirits cf Montgomery 
Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur Glossary p 285 


§ Could this be the origin of the Lf quoted by the philologers as the Hebrow 
form ? 
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this, and 1t has been championed by Geiger, 48, who argues that though 
the absence of the medial h in Gk yeevva might not dispose of a 
Christian origi, since this does appear in the Syr Lyon, and in the 


Arm 4444 derived therefrom,} yet the absence of the final m 1s 
conclusive, as this 1s lacking in both Greek and Synac but appears 
in the Hebrew Geiger has been followed by most later writers,? 
but 1t should be noted that his objections do not applv to the Eth 
1077" (sometimes 7799"), which is phonologically nearer the 
Arabic and a more likely source, as Noldeke, Neue Bewtrage, 47, has 
pointed out 3 

The word apparently does not occur in the early poetry,‘ and was 
thus probably one of the words which Muhammad learned from contact 
direct or indirect with Abyssimians 


, 
($29> (Judit) 
x1, 46 
The name of the mountain where the Ark rested 


The Commentators know that it 1s the name of a mountain in 
Mesopotamia near Mosul, and im this they are followmg Judaeo 
Christian tradition As early as the Targums we find that the 
apobaterion of Noah was Mt Judi, 1e the Gordyene mountains in 
Mesopotamia, which Onkelos calls 1Tj2 and Jonathan b ‘Uzziel 
1٦٦٦٦2, the Peshitta agreemg with Onkelos 

Ths (٦٦2 =Syr 03,9 =Arm 4apq+.p—(sometimes ۳2, 
©>,2) 1s supposed to be the province of Kurdistan,® and a mountain 
to the 8٤ of Lake Van 1s identified with the mount on which Noah s 
ark rested ٥ It 1s the ra Lopdvara opn of Ptolemy v,12(ed C Muller, 
1, 935), and according to the Talmud, Baba bathra, 91 a, Abraham was 


1 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 290 
2 Von Kremer Ideen 226n Rodwell Koran 189n Sycz EHigennamen 16 
Margoliouth ERE x 540 Sacco Credenze 158 


3 U99" of course 1sa borrowing from the Heb (Noldeke op cit 34) Noldeke s 


suggestion of an Eth origin for has been accepted by Pautz Offenbarung 217 
Rudolph Abhangyghet 34 Fischer Glossar 23 

‘ The verse in Hamasa 816 has doubtless been influenced by the Qur an 

5 On the Arm Korduk see Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 519 

Neubauer Geographre du Talmud 378 ff Itis now known as Judi Dagh There‏ ٭ 
description of the shrine there in Gertrude Bells Amurath to Amurath, 1911,‏ @ 18 
pp 292-5‏ 
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imprisoned there seven years This tradition that Qardu and not 
\rarat was the resting place of the ark 1s a very old Mesopotamian 
tradition and doubtless goes back to some ancient Babylonian story * 
The Jewish tradition passed on to the Christians,? and from them to 
the Mandaeans and Arabs ® 

Mingana, Syriac Influence, 97, thinks that Muhammad got his name 


ٹا from a misunderstanding of the name 09,© as he heard‏ >9 دی 


in the story from Syrian Christians Noldeke, however, in the Kiepert 
Festschrift, p 77, makes the much more interesting suggestion that in 
the Qur anic name we have a confusion between the Mesopotamian 


٦٦, مہہ‎ and the Arabian الو دی‎ hm in the territorv of 


Ta’1 mentioned by Yaqiit, n, 270, and celebrated im a verse of Abi 
Sa‘tara al Baulani in the Hamasa (ed Freytag, p 564) It would 
seem that Muhammad imagined that the people of Noah like those of 
Ad and Thamiid were dwellers in Arabia, and Mt Jiidi being the 
highest peak in the neighbourhood would naturally be confused with 
the Qardes of the Judaeq Christian story 


(Habl)‏ حُل 

11, 98,108, xx, 69, xxvi, 43, 1,15, cx, 5 

Rope, cord 

The original meaning of cord occurs in ex, 5, “ a cord of palm fibre, 
ind in the Aaron story in xx, 69, xxvi, 43, all of which are Meccan 
passages In ,ا‎ 15, it 1s used figuratively of a veo in the neck, and in the 
Madinan Siira, m, the ‘‘ cord of God ’’, “cord of men”’, apparently 
means a compact 

Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 15 (cf also his Babylonische Buss 
psalmen, 93 n ), declares that the Akk bl 1s the source of the Heb 


an Ai noon , Syr fleas, and that this Aram form 1s the 


source of both the Arabic , حا‎ and the Eth ۸ء‎ 


1 Streck EI 1 1059 ZA xv 2728  Berossus says it landed mpos rw ope twv 
Kopédvawv 

2 Various traditions in kabricius Cod Pseud Vet Test 1 61 ff and the Christian 
tradition in Noldeke s article Kardu und Kurden in Festschrift Krepert 1898 p 73 

Yaqut Mujam,11 144 Masudi Muru,1 74 Ibn Batuta 1 139 Qazwin‏ ؟ 
157 1 
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While there may be some doubt about the ultimate derivation 


from Akkadian (see BDB, 286), the Arabic verb حمل‎ is obviously 


denominative “to snare a wild beast with a halter’’, and we maj 
accept its derivation from the Aram’ as certain 1 

The Syr سصلا‎ seems to have been the origin of the Arm Suq pp,” 
and we may suspect that the Arabic word came from the same source 
In any case it must have been an early borrowing as 1t occurs in the 


old poetry 


wv و‎ 

v, 61, x 20, xm 36, xvm, 11, xix, 38, xxm, 55, xax, 31, 
xxx, 20, 22, xxxv, 6, xxxvin, 10,12, xl, 5 31, xlu, 65, Ivm, 
20, 22 


A party or sect 


The philologers de1ive it froma verbal root حر بے‎ but this primutively 


had quite a different meaning, and the sense of divide into parties, or 
ae to form a party, are clearly denomiative 

The word is doubtless to be explained with Noldeke, Now 
Bertrage, 59, n, from the Eth HmUMN plu AHN? meaning people, 
class, tribe which in the Ethiopic Bible translates Aaos ر‎ 00۸0۰ 
Onuos and also aLpects, as in ahh AS ق۶‎ 217 or ١ 
2.69@-P%7 for the parties of the Sadducees and the Pharisees, 
which closely parallels the Qur anic usage Noldeke thinks 1t probable 
that the word was first made promiment by the Qur’an, though from 
the way Muhammad makes use of it one would judge that its meaning 
was not altogether unfanahar to his hearers As a matter of fact we 
find the word in the S Arabian inscriptions, as eg in Glaser 424, 14 
X34 TX ہا ہعمب‎ ٍ(( “of Raidan and the folks of Habashat ’,4 


1 The word occurs however in the Thamudic inscriptions cf Ryckmans \oms 
propres 1 87 

2 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 308 and cf Fr Muller im تا‎ ZAM vu 81 

3 That we have the same form in Amharic Tigre and Tigrifia seems clear evidence 
that the word 18 native Abyssinian and not a borrowing 

‘ Glaser Dire Abessimier im Arabien und Afrika Munchen 1895 p 122 Noldeke 
op cit 60 n would derive boththe Ar G » and Eth AW from an old § 


Semitic form Cf Rossim Glossarvum 146, 147 
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so that it 1s more likely that 1t came mto use among the Northern 
Arabs from this area than that Muhammad got it from Abyssinians ! 


(Hasada)‏ حصد 
Ri)‏ 

xu, 47—also حصاد‎ (vi 142), حصد‎ (x1, 102, 1, 9), eee 
(x, 25, xxi, 15) 1 

To reap 

The regular meaning of ہا 18 حصد‎ funst, and in this sense 1t occurs 
in the old poetry, as in an Nabigha, vu, 32 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p 11) 
ind Tarafa, Mu‘allaga, 38 The sense of to reap, however, 1s denomina 

Slr - 

tive from حصاد‎ which is a borrowing from |» sy (braenkel, 
Fremdw 132, 133) and the Ar equivalent of the Aram ٣ڈ‎ 


Syr 9 us حصد‎ to cut, which 1s further illustrated by the S Arabian 
3۰۴۷3438, the name of the harvest month 2 


is used not infrequently in the old poetry, and was pro‏ عصاد 


bably an early borrowing first used among the Arabs who settled 
down on the borderlands to an agricultural life 


مہ 

ce )71+91( 
lix, 2 
A fortress 


۶ 
It is only the plu ں‎ or that 1s found in the Quran, though 


the denominative verb حصص‎ occurs participially n v 14 of the 


same Siira The passages are late and refer to the Jews of Nadir 
near Madina 
The verb 1s clearly denominative though the philologers try to 


1 Horovitz KU 19 thinks it 1s a genuine Arabic word though in its technical 
sense in the Qur an perhaps influenced by the Ethopic 
2D H Muller WZAM 1 25 = Rossim Glossarvum 155 
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derive 1t from a more primitive حصیٰ‎ to be waccessible (LA, xvi, 


275), and Guidi, Della Sede, 579, had seen that or was borrowed 


from the Syr عفمدا‎ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 235, 236, agrees with this 
on two grounds, firstly on the general ground that such things as 
fortresses are not likely to have been indigenous developments among 
the Arabs, and as a matter of fact all the place names compounded 


with حصی‎ which Yaqiit collects in his Mu‘jam are in Syria secondly 


م الہ 
fortress 1s not from a root to be‏ حصی on philological grounds, for‏ 


unaccessible but from one to be strong, which we find in Heb won 


Aram JOM, Syr —®@,! of which the Arabic equivalent 13 حسی۔.‎ 


to be hard.) rough In the Targums NJOVT ور‎ a store or warehouse 
but in the Syr {asa 1s properly a fortress The word 18 frequently 
used in the old poctry and must have been an carly borrowing 


سے 


(Hitta)‏ حطه4 


n, 55, vu, 161 
Forgiveness 
Both passages are late and were a puzzle to the cxegetes as we 
see from Baidawis comment on them The exegetes ire in gener il 
agreed that the meaning 1s forgiveness and many of the early authorities 
admitted that 1t was a foreign word 74, v, 119 quotes al Farr 
as taking it to be Nabatacan, and as Suyiiti s authorities take it to be 
Hebrew (Ziq 320, compared with Mitau 58) 
As early as 1829 de Sacy in JA, 1y, 179 pointed out that it was 
the “Heb NOM, with which Geiger 18, and Hirschfeld, Beatrage, 
54 ft , New Researches, 107, agree, though Dvorak, Fremdw, 55 
suggests the Syr Aads as a possibility, and Leszynsky, Juden in 
Aralien, 32, a derivation from ۵۳ا۱‎ Horovitz, JPN, 198, points 
out that though it 1s clearly a foreign word, none of these suggested 
derivations 1s quite satisfactory, and the source of the word 1s still 
8 puzzle 
1 And perhaps the Eth gh to build 
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th (Hikma) 
Occurs some nineteen times cf n, 123, 146, v, 110 
Wisdom 
It 1s clearly a technical word in the Qur'an, being used in its 
original sense only in un, 272, but applied to Luqman (xxx, 11), to 
David (nu, 252, xxxvui, 19), to the Prophets teaching (xvi, 6 


liv 5), to the Qur an (u, 231, بد‎ 113, xxxm, 34, lxn, 2), and used 
synonymously with “ revealed book ” (in, 43, 75, 158 , 1v, 57, v, 110, 


xvn, 41, xlm, 63) In connection with it should be noted also حکیم‎ 


with its comparative | 


The root ا02۳٦ ور‎ of wide use in Semitic but the sense of wrsdom 
ippears to be a N Semitic development,! while the S Semitic use of 
the word 1s more in connection with the sense of govern Thus in 


N Semitic we find Akh hakamu = know Heb O20, Aram 
DAM, Syr saan to be wise? and 1۸2ھ2٦‎ wisdom m the Zenjprhi 


inscription Thus ix and ؟ کے‎ seem undoubtedly to have 


been formed under Aram influence * With 4A compare Heb 


Miao, Aram ,اڈ‎ Syr |Asoox, and the Zenyjirh 
Meet, and with یک‎ compare Aram O°DM%, Syr سکصط]‎ 


which as Horovitz, KU, 72, notes, 13 common in the earliest’ Aramaic 
period It is possible that the word came into use from S Arabia 
for we find لام6‎ in a Qatabaman inscription published by Deren 
bourg × and which Nielsen takes to be an epithet of the moon god 


(Handn)‏ سان 


xix, 14 
Grace * 


1 But see Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 29 

2 So BOM in the Ras Shamra tablets 

3 We already have BOM in Safaite and the name Axw See Wuthnow 
Menschennamen 31 and Ryckmans Noms propres 1 91 

“4 Horovitz KU 12 nightly adds that Ae = حکے‎ 18 similarly under Aram 
influence 


5 Nouveaux textes yéménites inédits in Re: Ase 1902 p 117 ff and see 
Nielsen in ZDMG@ ا۳٣‎ 592 
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This sole occurrence of the word 1s in a passage descriptive of 
John the Baptist Sprenger, Leben, 1, 125,1 noted that the word was 
probably of foreign origin and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88, claims 
that it 1s the Syr _ 

The primitive verb i > does not occur in the Qur’an It may 


be compared with Sab 44! used in proper names,? Heb [dfT to be 
gracious, and Syr ex, Aram ئ۲۶‎ with the same meaning It 1s to 


be noted, however, that the sense of grace 1s the one that has been 
most highly developed in N Semitic, eg Akk annu = grace, favour , 
Heb and Phon JM, Aram NIM and NIT, Syr fay, 


and this ود سدبإ‎ used in the Peshitta text of Lh 1, 58 1m the account 
of the birth of John the Baptist 

Halévy, JA, vue ser, x, 356, finds ONIN grace de Dieu in 1 
Safaite scription, which if correct would be evidence of the carly 
use of the word in N Arabia 


7 لہ 
(Hanif )‏ حمصنف 

1 129, im, 60,89, iv, 124 wi, 79 162 x 105 wv 121 124, 
xxl, 32, axx, 29, vcvin 4 


A Hanif 


The passages in which the word occurs are all late Meccan or 
Madinan, so the word was apparently a technical term which 
Muhammad learned it a relatively late period im his public career 
Its exact meaning, however, 1s somewhat difficult to determine 3 
Of the twelve cases, where the word 15 used eight have refercnce to 
the faith of Abraham, and in nine of them there 1s an added phrase 
explaining that to be a Hanif means not being a polytheist, this 
explanatory phrase apparently showing that Muhammad felt he was 
using a word which needed explanation in order to be nghtly under 
stood by his hearers “ 
The close connection of the word with the ار اھصہ‎ dle is 


important, for we know that when Muhammad changed his attitude 


1 See also: 581 andi 184 n 
* ) H Muller Fpigraphiache Denkmaler aus Arabien 40 gives ,رر۲و۹‎ 3 be 


which he translates die Jiebe des krommen — and compares with Heb ۳ر‎ 


and 0 ۳3۵۸۸ Cf Rossini )٥0۶:0۸۳۶::۱۳ 150 
> Sec Tyall JR4S 1903 p 78] 
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to the Jews he began to preach a new doctrine about Abraham,}! 
and to claim that while Moses was the Prophet of the Jews and Jesus 
the Prophet of the Christians, he himself went back to an earlier 
revelation which was recogmzed by both Jews and Chmistians, the 


dle, which he was republishing to the Arabs Now all our‏ ار أھیم 


passages belong to this second period Muhammad 1s bidden‏ حدلف 


set his face towards religion as a Hanif (x, 105, xxx, 29) He says to 
his contemporaries, ‘‘ As for me my Lord has guided me to a straight 
path, a mght religion, the faith of Abraham, a Hamf”’ (vi, 162) 
“They say—Become a Jew or a Christian Say—nay rather be of the 
religion of Abraham, a Hamf” (u, 129), ‘“ Who hath a better 
religion than he who resigns himself to God, does what 1s good, and 
follows the faith of Abraham as a Hanif ’ (iv, 124) He calls on the 
Arabs to '' be Hanifs to God ”’ (xxn, 32), and explains his own position 
by representing Allah as saying to him—“ Then we told thee by 


revelation to follow the اھہ‎ yl 4\.a Ham” (xvi, 124) The distine 


tion between Hanifism and Judaism and Christianity which 1s noted in 
ہا‎ 129, 1s very clearly drawn in 1, 60, “ Abraham was neither a Jew 


Pa 
nor a Christian but a resigned اعععا مسلاےےۓ ص17‎ and this latter 


phrase taken along with the للٰ4‎ d4g> 9 ۱ مں‎ of 1v, 124 was pro 


bably connected in Muhammad’s mind with what he meant by eae, 


and has given the cue to the use and interpretation of the word 1n the 
later days of Islam 
The Lexicons are quite at a loss what to make of the word They 


naturally endeavour to derive 1t from War» to weline or decline 


س ve‏ طہ 
حلف said to be a natural contortedness of the feet,? and so‏ 18 حفبکف 


is used of anything that inclines away from the proper standard 


1 Hurgronje Het Mekkaansche Feest Leiden 1880 p 29 ff Rudolph Abh&n 
gigkeit 48 Torrey s arguments against this in his Foundation 88 ff do not seem 
to me convincing 

2 Jawhari and Qamus sub voce DA x 402 
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As one can also think of inclining from a crooked standard to the 


straight, 80 حدمے‎ was supposed to be one who turned from the false 


religions to the true! It 1s obvious that these suggestions are of little 
help in our problem ? 

The word occurs not infrequently in the poetry of the early years 
of Islam? All these passages are set forth and examined by Horovitz, 
AU, 56 ff , and many of them by Margohouth, JRAS, 1903, p 480 ff, 
the result being that it seems generally to mean Muslim and in the 
odd occurrences which may be pre Islamic to mean heathen * In any 
case in none of these passages 1s 1t associated with Abraham, and there 
is so much uncertainty as to whether any of them can be considered 
pre Islamic that they are of very lttle help towards settling the 
meaning of the word for us_ It 1s unfortunate also that we are equally 
unable to glean any information as to the primitive meaning of the 
word from the well known stories of the Hanifs who were earlier 
contemporaries of Muhammad, for while we may agree with Lyall, 
JRAS, 1903, p 744, that these were all actual historical personages 
yet the tradition about them that has come down to us has been so 
obviously worked over 1n Islamic times, that so far from their stories 
helping to explain the Qur’an, the Qur an 1s necessary to explain them ® 

We are driven back then to an examination of the word itself 


Bell, Oregun, 58, would take it as a genuine Arabic word from «a> 


to dech ne, turn from, and thus agrees with the general orthodox theory 6 
We have already noted the difficulty of this, however, and as a matter 
of fact some of the Muslim authorities hnew that as used in the 
Qur’an 1t was a foreign word, as we learn from Mas‘idis Tanbth,’ 
where it 1s given as Syriac 


1 LA x 403 Raghib Mufradat 133 

3 Margoliouth JRAS 1903, p 477 These suggestions are clearly too fanciful 
to deserve serious consideration 

3 The name Oh in Sabaean and in the Safaite inscriptions (Rvckmans Noms 
propres 1 96) as well as the tribal name 4a.» ought perhaps to be taken into account 

‘ Noldeke ZDMG xli 721 de Goeje Bibl Geogr Arab vi Glossary p xvi 
Wellhausen Reste 239 thought that ۱× meant a Christian ascetic and in this he 1s 
followed by Noldeke Schwally 1 8 but see Rudolph Abhangighet 0 

Kuenen Hrbbert Lectures 1882 p 20 On these Hanifs see especially Caetani‏ ؟ 
Annalt 1 183 ff and Sprenger Leben 1 43-7 67-92 110-137‏ 

® So apparently Macdonald MW vi 308 who takes it to mean herettc and see 
Schulthess in Voldeke Festachrnift p 86 


7 Ed de Goeje in BGA vin p 91—_. ھی‎ dsl سر‎ aS وهدہ‎ 
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Winckler, Arabisch Semitrsch Orrentalisch, p 79 (1e MVAG, vi, 
229), suggested that × was an Ethiopic borrowing, and Grmme, 
Mohammed, 1904, p 48, wants to lnk the Hamfs on to some 8 Arabian 
cult The Eth ء5٥ ری‎ however, ہر‎ quite a late word meaning heathen,} 
and can hardly have been the source of the Arabic? Nor 1s there any 
serious ground for taking the word as a borrowing from Heb 7 
profane, as Deutsch suggested (Interary Remarns, 93), and as has been 
more recently defended by Hirschfeld 3 


The probabilities are that 1t 1s the Syr lass, as was pointed out 
by Noldeke 4 This word was commonly used with the meaning of 
heathen, and might well have been known to the pre Islamic Arabs 
as a term used by the Christians for those who were neither Jews nor 
of their own faith, and this meaning would suit the possible pre 
Islamic passages where we find the word used Moreover, as 
Margoliouth has noticed, in using the word of Abraham, Muhammad 
would be following a favourite topic of Christian apologists, who 
argued from Rom ××, 10-12, that Abraham s faith was counted for 
righteousness in his heathen days before there was any Judaism 5 
(See Ahrens, Chrostlaches, 28, and Nielsen in HA 4, 1, 250 ) 


" he رو‎ 
Os. حو ار‎ (Hawariyin) 
m, 45, v, lll 112, Ix, 14 
Disciples 
It 1s used only of the disciples of Jesus and only in late Madinan 


as Suyiiti, 7/1, 320, cludes it in his list of foreign words, but in this 
he 1s quite exceptional® He says “Ibn Abi Hatim quoted from 
ad Dahhak that Hawariyin means washermen in Nabataean ۶ 


1 Dillmann Lex 605 

2 Noldeke Neue Beitrage 35 

3 Betrage 43 ۴ New Researches 26 cf also Pautz Offenbarung 14 

4 Neue Bettrage 30 It has been accepted as such by Andrae Ursprung 40 
Ahrens Muhammed 15 and Mingana Syriac Influence 97 

JRAS 1903 p 478 Margoliouth also notes that there may have been further‏ ؛: 
influence from the prophecy that Abraham should be the father of many nations as‏ 


this word 1s sometimes rendered by lou. From lou. was formed \> and then 
the sing «> formed from this 
6 Also Mutaw 59 and given by al Khafaj: 1n hissupercommentary to Baid oni 45 
7 al Alusi 11 155 quotes the Nab form as . 
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Most of the Muslim authorities take 1t as a genuine Arabic word either 


ہے سے ہے ۶ 4 


from حور‎ (Le (حار حور‎ to return, or from 5 > to be glistening 
white From the first derivation they get the meaning discuples by 


saying that a disciple means a helper, and so ری‎ | _g> means one to whom 


one turns for help (cf ath Tha‘labi, Qusas, 273) The other, however, 1s 
the more popular explanation, and the disciples are said to have been 


called.) 9 ) ۱ حو‎ because they were fullers whose profession was to clean 


clothes, or because they wore white clothing, or because of the purity 
of their ward hfe (cf Baid on im, 45 TA, m, 161, LA, v, 299) 
It was probably in this connection that there grew up the idea that 
the word was Aramaic, for (٦آ‎ hke Syr رو‎ means to become 


white, both in a material and a spiritual sense 

There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that the word 1s a 
borrowing from Abyssinia The Eth a&hPCP& 1s the usual Eth 
translation of arogToAos (cf Mk vi, 30) It 1s used for messenger 
as early as the Aksum inscription (Noldehe, Neue Bevrtrdge, 48), 
and as early as Ludolf it was recognized as the origin of the Arabic 
word! Dvorak Fremdu, 64, thinks that 1t was one of the words 
that was learned by Muhammad from the emigrants who returned 
from Abyssinia, but it 1s very possible that the word was current in 
Arabia before his day, for 1ts occurs in a verse of ad Dab: b al Harith 
(Asmaryat, ed Ahlwardt, p 57) referring to the disciples of Christ 


3 7 (Hib) 

lv, 2 

Crime, sin 

The passage 1s a late Madinan one referring to the dev curing of 
the property of orphans 


It 1s generally taken as meaning =| and denved from ese 
(Raghib, Mufradat, 133) as Suyiiti, how ever, tq, 320,2 says that some 


1 So Fraenkel Vocab 24 Wellhausen Reste 232 Pautz Offenbarung 255 n 
Dvofak Fremdw 58 Wensinck EI 1 292 Cheikho Nasramya 189 Horovitz 
KU 108 Vollers ZDMG h 293 Sacco Credenze 42 

* The tradition 1s given at greater length and more exactly in Mutaw 38 
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early authorities took 1t to be an Abyssimian word meaning sin That 
the word 1s foreign 1s doubtless correct, but the Abyssinian origin 
has nothing in its favour, though in the 8 Arabian inscriptions we 


find لا1]‎ peccatum, debitum (Rossini, Glossarvum, 146) 

The common Semitic root  2(آ در‎ to be guilty In Heb the verb 
occurs once صد‎ Dan 1, 10, and the noun 2 debt occurs m Ez xvi, 7 
Aram ,ا(2‎ Syr ,سک‎ to be defeated, to be guilty are of much more 
common use, 18 are their nominal forms N31M, loa, The 


Arabic equivalent of these forms, however, 1s غانے‎ to fail, to be dis- 


appointed (BDB, 295), and حو بے‎ or ں‎ res as Bevan notes,? 1s to 


be taken as a loan word from Aramaic, and the verb ese as a 


denominative The probabilities are in favour of the borrowing being 
from Syriac rather than from Jewish Aram ,? for loan, especially 
in the plu , 1s used precisely in the Qur anic sense (PSm, 1214) 


۲ 
3 2 (Hir) 


xhv, 54, In 20 lv, 72, lvi, 22 
The Houries, or Maidens of Paradise 


Except 1n lv, 72, 1t 1s used always in the phrase , .¢ 3 i The 
occurrences are all in early Siras describing the delights of Paradise, 
where the حور عیں‎ ٥ the beautcous maidens whom the faithful 
will have as spouses in the next hfe 

The Grammarians are agreed that حور‎ 18 a plu of 5 حور‎ 3 


derived from ,حور‎ a form of jle, and would thus mean “ the 


white ones ”’ عِیں‎ ٥ plu of اع‎ meaning “‘ wide eyed”’ (LA, 
xvn, 177) Itthus becomes possible to take حور عیں‎ a8 ٥ adjectives 


used as nouns meaning “ white skinned, large eyed damsels’’ The 


Dantel 62n 
Mingana Syrtac Influence 86 
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Lexicons insist that the peculiar sense of 5 > is that 1t means the 


contrast of the black and white in the eye, particularly in the eye of 
a gazelle or a cow (cf LA, v, 298, and TA, 1, 160) Some, however, 
insist equally on the whiteness of the body being the reference of the 


word, eg al Azhar in 7A, “a woman 1s not called 5 حور‎ unless 


along with the whiteness of the eye there 1s whiteness of body’ One 
gathers from the discussion of the Lexicographers that they were 
somewhat uncertain as to the actual meaning of the word, and in 
fact both LA and TA quote the statement of so great an authority 


as al Asma‘i that he did not know what was the meaning of حور‎ as 
connected with the eye 

The Commentators give us no help with the word as they merely 
set forth the same material as we find in the Lexicons They prefer 
the meaning which refers 1t to the eye as more suited to the Qur anic 
passages, and their general opinion 1s well summarized in as Siyistan., 
117 

Fortunately, the use of the word can be illustrated from the old 
poetry, for it was apparently mm quite common use im pre Islamic 
Arabia Thusin ‘Abid b al Abras vu 24 (ed Lyall) we find the verse— 


“And maidens lke ivory statues,! white of eyes, did we capture’ 


and again in ‘Adib Zaid 
.اعمات محاب الاطاط‎ Sym الداء بی فژادك‎ te 


‘They have touched your heart, these tender white maidens, beside 
the mver bank ’ 
and so m a verse of Qa‘nab in the Mukhtdrat vim, 7, we read— 


وق gab‏ لواں الدار حامعة حور اواس ق اصواتھا عںس 
“And m the women’s chamber when the house 1s full, are white‏ 
maidens with charming voices”‏ 
In all these cases we are dealing with human women, and except‏ 


in the verse of ‘Abid the word حور‎ could quite well mean white 


1 So in al A sha we find حور کاممال الدمی‎ ef Geyer Zwet Gedwchte 1 196 = 
Diwan xxxm1 1 
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skinned, and even in the verse of ‘Abid, the comparison with ivory 
statues would seem to lend point to al Azhari’s statement that it 1s 
only used of the eyes when connected with whiteness of the skin 
Western scholars are in general agreed that the conception of the 
Houries of Paradise 18 one borrowed from outside sources, and the 
prevalent opinion 1s that the borrowing was from Persia Sale suggested 
this in his Prelumnary Discourse, but his reference to the Sadder 
Bundahshn was rather unfortunate, as Dozy pomted out,! owing to 
the lateness of this work Berthels, however, in his article ‘ Die 
paradiesischen Jungfrauen 1m Islam’, in Islamica, بر‎ 263 ff has 
argued convincingly that though Sales Hiran 1 Buhisht may not be 


called in as evidence, yet the characteristic features of the حور‎ of the 


Qur’anic Paradise closely correspond with Zoroastrian teaching about 


the Daena The question, however, 1s whether the name حور‎ 18 of 


Iranian origin Berthels thinks not? Haug, however, suggested its 
equivalence with the Zoroastrian wf himat, good thought (cf Av 


wpe, Skt AAA), qepypw ix’, good speech (cf Av نید‎ ۱ 


Skt 858(, 0 cep hivarsht, good deed (cf Av 3س (دمدل دم ند‎ 
but the equivalences are difficult, and as Horovitz, Paradies, 13, points 


out, they m no way fit in with the pre Islamic use of ) y> Tisdall, 
Sources 237 ff, claims that , حو‎ 18 connected with the modern Pers 


Sw xvar * and Av Jarre havara,® but this‏ لا sun from‏ حور 


comes no nearer to explaining the Qur’anic word 
It 1s much more hkely that the word comes from the Phlv رٹوم‎ 


hurist, meaning beauirful, and used in the Pahlavi books of the 
beauteous damsels of Paradise, eg in Arda Viraf, iv, 18, and in 


a 


1 Het Islamasme 3 ed 1880 p 1 

2 Das Wort Hur durfen wir naturlich ebensowenig in den iranischen Sprachen 
suchen 

3 The three words occur together in Pand namak xx 12 13 Cf Nyberg Glossar 
109 110 

‘ Horn Grundriss pp 111 112 Shikand Glossary 255 

5 Bartholomae AJW 1847 Reichelt Awestssches Elementarbuch 512 cf Skt 
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Hadéyxt Nask, u, 23,1 where we have the picture of a graceful damsel, 
white-armed, strong, with dazzling face and prominent breasts Now 


ces is a good Iranian word, the equivalent of Av agbuby 


hiraoda,? and though these Pahlavi works are late the conceptions 
m them are early and there can be no question of borrowing from 
the Semitic 

To this Iranian conception we may now add the influence of the 
Aram “lIf} Sprenger was doubtless right in his conjecture ® that 


the root حور‎ to be white came to the Arabs from Aramaic The Heb 


“TIFT occurs in Is xxix, 22, in the sense of becoming pale through 
shame, and Syr Isa 18 commonly used to translate AeuKos, and 
is thus used for the white garments of theSaintsin Rev m,4 Carra 
de Vaux,* indeed, has suggested that Muhammad’s picture of the 
youths and maidens of Paradise was due to a misunderstanding of the 
angels in Christian miniatures or mosaics representing Paradise This 


may or may not be so, but 1t does seem certam that the word حو ر‎ im 


its sense of whiteness, and used of fair shinned damsels, came into use 
among the Northern Arabs as a borrowing from the Christian com 
munities, and then Muhammad, under the influence of the Iranian 


used 1t of the maidens of Paradise‏ سردم 


wile (Khitam) 
xxx, 40 


A seal 
The passage 1s late Madinan and the word 1s used in the technical 


phrase السیں‎ ele 
۱ 
On the surface ×× would seem to be a genuine derivative from 


a‏ سے 
oe‏ 


18 فاعل Fraenkel, Vocab, 17, points out, a form‏ دہ to seal, but‏ حم 


1 See also Minokhird 11. 125-130 for the idea 

۶ Bartholomae AJW 1836 

8 Leben 11 222 He thinks 1t may have come to the Arabs from the Nabataeans 
‘ Art ‘ Dyanna in EJ 1 1015 
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not regular in Arabic, and the verb itself, as a matter of fact, 1s denomina- 
tive 1 The verb occurs in the Qur’an in v1, 46, xlv, 22, and the deriva- 


tive ote, which Jawhari says 1s the same as ats 1s used in lxxxin, 


26 All these forms are in all probability derived from the Aram 
as Noldeke had already noted 2 

Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 71, clamed that the word was of Jewish 
origin, quoting the Heb ۵07(۳ seal, Syr (odnu In his New Re 
searches, 23, he quotes Haggai سر‎ 23, a verse referring to Zerubbabel, 
which shows that the idea of a man bemg a seal was not foreign to 
Jewish circles, beside which Horovitz, AU, 53, appositely cites 1 Cor 
ix, 2, “ye are the seal of my Apostleship ”_oghpayis نامیا‎ TNS 
amtooToA7s, where the Peshitta reads (Sohn. The Targumic 7 
and Christian Palestinian oaks, meaning obsignatio, finis, conclusvo, 
clausula, give us even closer approximation to the sense of the word as 
used in the Qur an 

In the general sense of seal 1t must have been an early borrowing, 
for already in Imru ul Qais, xaxu, 4 (Ahlwardt, Dovans, p 136), we 


find the plu حو اہ‎ used, and in the § Arabian inscriptions we 
have {X's (Rossim, Glossarvwm, 158) 


ee (A hubz) 

x11, 36 

Bread 

It occurs only in the bakers dream in the Joseph story 

The word 1s from the Eth as Noldeke, Neue Bevtrage, 56, has 
noted, pointing out that bread is an uncommon luxury to the Arabs, 
but literally the stafi of life among the Abyssmians, and therefore a 
word much more hkely to have been borrowed by the Arabs than from 
them 0111 1s to bake in general, and to bake bread in particular, 
“4NH, 1s a baker as eg im the Joseph story, and ہ۶“‎ 7/7۹۳ 1s bread, the 
H being modified to ff before 4, and was probably earlier *401', 

1 Fraenkel Fremdw 252 The variant forms of the word given in the Sihah 
and in LA xv 53 also suggest that the word 1s foreign 

2 Mand Gramm 112 see also Pallis Mandaean Studies 153 

3 Schwally Idiotscon 36 Ittranslates emogdpayioua Land Anecdota 1v 181 1 0 


Cf Schulthess Lex 71 Used of sealing magically 1t occurs in the incantation texts 
see Montgomery Aramatc Incantation Texts from Nippur Clossary pp 289 290 
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as 1s indicated by the common Tigre word dvfill*t used for a popular 
kind of bread It was probably an early borrowimg into Arabic, for 
the root has become well naturalized and many forms have been 
built from 0 


لہ 

J3°%> (Khardal) 
xx1, 48, xxx, 15 
A mustard seed 


Both passages are remimiscent of the ws KoKKov o.vamTrews 
of Matt xvu, 20, etc 
The Muslim authorities take کر‎ as an Arabic word, though they are 


in some doubt as to whether 1t should be حردل‎ or Jo > Fraenkel, 


Fremdw, 141, has shown, however, that the word is a borrowing from 
Aram ٣۲ , Syr >. The probabilities are m favour of its bemg 
from the Syr {l>,.0, which as a matter of fact translates givamt m 
the Peshitta text of Matt xvu, 20, etc , and occurs also in Christian 
Palestinian 1 The borrowing will have been early for the word 1s used 
in the old poems eg Dwan Hudhail, xcvu, 1 


سالہ 
(Khazana)‏ > )4 


vi, 50, xi, 33, xu, 55, xv, 21, xvn, 102, xxxvm, 8, lu, 37, 
۷21 


Treasury, storehouse 

The verb حرں‎ does not occur in the Qur an, but besides 4, | حر‎ 
8ه218,)‎ occurs, however, only in the plu form oy | oe find a form 
ں‎ ss '' موہ‎ who lays im store”’ in xv, 22, and dy حر‎ keepers صر‎ 
xxxix, 71, 73, xl, 52, lxvn, 8 


It 1s fairly obvious that حرں‎ 1s a denominative verb, and the word 


has been recognized by many Western scholars as a foreign borrowing ? 
Its origin, however, 1s a little more difficult to determine Hoffmann, 


1 Schulthess Lex 69 
* Fraenkel in Bettr Assy 11,81 Vollers ZDMG 1 640 Horovitz Paradies 5n 
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ZDMG, xxxu, 760,1 suggested that we should find its origin in the 


Pers on This on which BQ defines as Ss ھری‎ Ss رر‎ 


aS cy? رمیں‎ 9,18 cognate with Skt TH (=@iTq) a treasury or 
jewel room,? and has been borrowed through the Aram NTdi, Syr 


into Arabic as re It seems hardly hkely that by another line‏ پا 
has‏ پر ؛,(8۲8٭8ذٔڈ of borrowing, through say Heb 020 3 or Mand‏ 


come to form the Ar 4 ۱ حر‎ 


Barth, Etymol Stud, 51, makes the happier suggestion that 1t 
may be connected with the form that 1s behind the Heb JOM treasure 


ise (Ahati a) 


To do wrong, sin 
Several ای‎ and nominal forms from this root occur in the 


tv t 


Qur’an, e g ا‎ i by mistake (iv, 94) , 1 مت‎ to be an error, to sun (11 


3 


286, xxxi, 5), he | (xxvii, 7, lxix, 37), co sin, error (Xvu, 


33) , alee, plu ble sun, error (u, 55, 75, 1v, 112, ete ), and حاطكة‎ 


habitual senfulness (lxix, 9, xcvi, 16) 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root was apparently fo 
miss " as in Heb NOM (cf Prov vim, 36, WEI 2ن‎ "NOM ‘he 
who misses me wrongs himself ’’), and in the Eth 4h to fail to find 


The Hiphil form in Heb 1s used of markmanship, and XAM in 
S Arabian seems to have the same meaning, as we may judge from 
two inscriptions given by Levy in ZDMG, xxiv, 195, 199 (cf also 
Rossini, Glossarzum, 155) It was from this sense of missing the mark 
that there developed the idea of to sen, which 1s the commonest use 


1 Cf also his Martyrer 250 

2 It 1s probably a loan word in Skt Lagarde GA 27 and Arm Stud § 453 
thinks 1t 1s an old Median word 

8 Cf Esth بد‎ ١ 7 ban ‘32 

+4 Fraenkel Bestr Assy 11 181, takes 1t to be from Aram 

5 But see Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 11 
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of the verb m Heb and the only meanig it has nm Aram? It was 
doubtless under Aram influence that it gained a similar meaning in 
Eth ,? and there is little doubt that 1t came into Arabic as a technical 
term from the same source It occurs very rarely in the old poetry,° 
though the casual way in which the term 1s used in the Qur’an shows 
that 1t must have been well understood in Mecca and Madina 4 


The Muslim authorities take حطِممّھ‎ as a form d).09, but as 


Schwally notes (ZDMG, ln, 132), its form hke that of the Eth 
AM At ® 1s proof conclusive that the borrowing of this form 18 
direct from the Syr (Dados, and doubtless the other Arabic forms 
are due to influence from the same source ° 


ve 
> (Khalag) 

n, 96, 196, m, 71, 1x, 70 

A portion or share 

As a technical term for the portion of good allotted man by God 
this term occurs only m Madinan passages In Siira 1x, it refers to 
man’s portion in this world, and m Siras n and m to man’s portion 
m the life to come, the two latter passages indeed, as Margohouth, 
MW, xvii, 78, notes, being practically a quotation from the Talmud 
(of Sanh, 90a, B7Y9 POM and pR 


It seems clear that ط×‎ 1s a technical term of non-Arabic origin, for 


though the primitive sense of حلق‎ is to measure (cf Eth ۸۹۰م“‎ 


enumerate), 1ts normal sense in Qur anic usage 1s to create, and this 


Madinan use of حاری‎ in the sense of portion follows that of the 


older religions Thus ۳م‎ is a portion given by God, cf Job xx, 
29, and Aram spin means a portion in both worlds (cf Baba 
Bathra, 122a, and Buxtorf, Lex 400) Syr eX, means rather 
lot or fate ie |٥0٥ as in {Zato» led = ۸6 Oavarov; 


1 And now also in the Ras Shamra tablets 

2 Pratorius Ber Ass 1 29 

Examples occur in Abul Atahiya (ed 1888) p 120 andin Qaisb ar Ruqaiyat‏ ؟ 
xvi. 3 (ed Rhodokanakis p 129)‏ 

4 But see Wensinck in EJ n 925 

5 Noldeke, Neue Beitrage 36 

6 Mingana Syriac Influence 86 
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though in the Christ Palest dialect taXa. means portion, 
1١ pépos } 
It 1s noteworthy that the Lexicons, which define it as اط‎ 


seem to interpret 1t from the Qur’an,‏ 2ہو الى‌صب مں ایر والصلاح 


and the only verse they quote in illustration 1s from Hassan b Thabit, 
which is certainly under Qur’anic influence Horovitz, JPN, 198 ff, 
thinks that the origin 1s Jewish, but Phon pon 1s also to 110146, 
apportion (Harris, Glossary, 102), so that the word may have been 
used in the Syro Palestinian area among other groups 


Bre (Khamr) 
u, 216, v, 92,93, xu, 36,41, xlvu, 16 
Wine 


The word 1s very commonly used in the old poetry, but as Guidi 
saw,? 1t 1s not a native word, but one imported along with the article 


a‏ سے 
means to cover, to conceal, and from this was formed‏ حمر The Ar‏ 


1 ر۶‎ 
gle> a muffler, the plu of which, ,«>, occurs in Sira xxiv, 31 


In the sense of to gwe wine to, 1t 1s denominative 4 
Its origin was doubtless the Aram NOM = Syr {Sou 
which 1s of very common use The Heb “VOM 1s poetical (BDB, 330) 


and probably of Aram origin ® It 1s also suggestive that many of the 
other forms from حر‎ areclearly of Aram origin, e g {pao leaven, 
gives _~@ ferment, leaven, and Arm fudnp yeast ® , سك‎ a 
wineseller 18 بر حمار‎ yids 1s ,چجمراں‎ ete 


The probabilities are all in favour of the word having come into 
Arabic frofo a Christian source, for the wine trade was largely in the 
hands of Christians (vide supra, p 21), and Jacob even suggests that 


1 Schulthess Lex 65 and cf Palestunvan Lectionary of the Gospels p 126 

2 LTA xi 0 

8 Della Sede 597 and note Bell Origin 145 

4 Fraenkel Fremdw 161 

5 We now have the word however 1n the Ras Shamra texts 

6 Lagarde Arm Stud § 991 Hibschmann ZDMG@ xlvi 238 and Arm Gramm 
1 305 
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Christianity spread among the Arabs in some parts along the routes 
of the wine trade} Most of the Arabic terms used in the wine trade 


seem to be of Syriac origin, and حمر‎ itself 13 doubtless an early 
borrowing from the Syr |,S$Qx 


0 جنر‎ (Ahinzir) 

n, 168, v, 4, 65, vi, 146, xvi, 6 

Pig, swine 

It occurs only in late passages and always in the list of prohibited 
foods, save in v, 65, where it refers to certain infidels whom God 
changed into apes and swine 

No explanation of the word from Arabic materia] 1s possible,” 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 587, was suspicious of the word Fraenkel’s 
examination of the word, Fremdw, 110, has confirmed the suspicion 
and indicated that it is m all probability a loan word from Aramaic ۹ 
The dependence of the Qur’anic food regulations on Biblical material 
has been frequently noticed,* and صد‎ Lev x1, 7, we find "TM among 
the forbidden meats In Aram the word is NT and m Syr 
سام[‎ and onlynS Arabian do we find theformwithn eg Eth “٦711. 
(also ]ا[ ا۸ء‎ or hCG, cf Eth Enoch, lxxxix, 10) meaning wild 
boar (though it 1s rare m Eth, the usual word being chZ-@-f), and 
Sab (519۷ (Ryckmans, Noms propres, 1, 38) 

It 1s possible of course that the Arabic word was derived from 
Eth , but the alternative forms in Eth make one suspect that the 
borrowing was the other way, so 1t 1s safest to assume that the borrow 


ing was from Aram with a glide sound ں‎ developed between the 


and ر‎ 5 (Fraenkel, 111), which also appears in the 2۳٦ of the 


Ras Shamra texts 


1 Bedumnenleben 99 Fraenkel Fremdw 181 notes the curious fact that in early 
Arabic the commonest word for merchant viz >| has the special significance of 


wine merchant on which D H Muller remarks WZKM 1 27 ‘sie zeigt dass 

die Civilization 1m Alterthum wie heute erst mit der Eimfuhrung berauschender 
Getrinke begonnen hat 

2 Vide the suggestions of the Lexicographers in Lane Lex 2 

3 But see Lagarde Ubersicht 113 and the Akk humsiru (Zimmern Akkad 
Fremdw 50) 

4 Cf Rudolph Abhangwkewt 61 62 

That this inserted n was not infrequent in borrowed words is illustrated by‏ ؟ 
Geyer Zuer Gedwhte 1 118n‏ 
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طہ‎ 


“or صرج‎ 


(K havma)‏ حدم 


lv, 72 
Tent, pavilon 


al - 
It 1s found only in the plu ei in an early Meccan description 


of Paradise, wherewe are told that the Houries are ایام‎ 3 Sly مقصو‎ 


‘kept close in pavilions ”’ 

The word is obviously not Arabic, and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 30, 
though admitting that he was not certain of its origin, suggested that 
it came to the Arabs from Abyssima! Eth ٭] دم“‎ means 
tentoreum, tabernaculum (Dillmann, Lex, 610), and translates both 
the Heb SAIN and Gk oxynvn Vollers, however, n ZDMG, ا‎ 
631, 1s not willing to accept this theory of Abyssinian derivation,” and 
thinks we must look to Persia or N Africa for its origm The Pers 


oo 


however, are direct borrowings from the‏ حیام and‏ حیم رحصم4 


Arabic ® and not formations from the root جھی‎ meaning curvature 


We find the word not infrequently im the early poetry, and so ٹلا‎ 
must have been an early borrowing, probably from the same source 
as the Eth “40 ڈوو‎ 


(Dawid)‏ داود 


n, 252, 1v, 161, v, 82, vi, 84, xvu, 57, xx, 78, 79, xxvu, 
15,16, xxxiv, 10,12, xxxvi, 16-29 

David 

In the Qur’an he 1s mentioned both as King of Israel and also as 


a Prophet to whom was given the Zabir ہر‎ , (Psalter) 


1 In 8 Arabian we have QP! which 1s said to mean domus modesta (Rossini 
Glossarvum 155) 

2 ےه‎ Zelt ist mir verddchtig ohne dass ich mit Sicherheit die fremde Urform 
angeben kann Die Erklarung schwankt in den Einzelheiten ursprunglich primi 
tivste Behausung scheint es allmanhch mit —.. Zelt gleichbedeutend geworden zu 


sein Dasses durch ath ha:mat als echt semitisch erwiesen wird kann ich Frankel 
nicht zugeben denn viele Entlehnungen sind auf den Suden beschrinkt geblieben 
Man muss an Persien oder Nordostafrika denken 

Vullers Lex Pers 1 776‏ ؟ 
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al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 67, recognized the name as foreign and his 
statement 1s repeated in Raghib, Mufradat, 173, LA, iv, 147, etc 
It was even recognized as a Hebrew name as we learn from Baid who, 


speaking of Talit, says, 5 کداو‎ S ont ee gh, “it 1s a Hebrew 


proper name like David ”’ 

In two passages of the Qur an (xxi, 80, xxxiv, 10) we are told 
that he was an armourer and as such he 1s frequently mentioned in the 
old poetry,! so the name obviously came to the Arabs from a com 
munity where these legends were circulating, though this may have 
been either Jewish or Christian It was also used as a personal name 
among the Arabs in pre Islamic days, for we hear of a Phylarch 
Da’iid al Lathig of the house of Daja‘ima of the tribe of Salih 2 there 
appears to have been a contemporary of Muhammad who fought at 


Badr, named ۶او داود‎ and possibly the name occurs in a Thamudic 


inscription 4 
The form of the name presents a little difficulty, for the Heb 1s 
جو‎ or PT, and the Christian forms follow this,eg Gh Aavecd, 


Syr 0 or a0}, Eth SP There is a Syr form 200] used 
by Bar Hebr , Chron, 325, but PSm, 801, 1s probably nght m thinking 
that this was influenced by the Arabic Horovitz, KU 110, discusses 
the change in form from Dawid to Da’iid,® and on the whole it seems 
safest to conclude that 1t came to Arabic from some Aramaic source, 
though whether Jewish or Christian it 1s impossible to say 


oD? (Darasa) 
mi, 73, vi, 105,157, vu, 168, xxxiv, 43, Ixvin, 37 
To study earnestly 


Always used in the Qur’an of studying deeply into or searching 
the Scriptures, and the reference 1s always directly or mdurectly to 
the Jews and Christians ® On this ground Geiger, 51, clarmed that here 


1 Vide examples in Fraenkel Fremdw 242 Horovitz KU 109 JPN 166 167 
2 Yaqut Mujam,iv 70 and vide Noldeke Ghassanischen Firsten p 8 

8 Vide Ibn Hisham 6505 Ibn Sad,in ا‎ 74 and Wellhausen Wagid: p 88 
‘ Ryckmans Noms propres 1 65 

5 Vide also Rhodokanakis in WZKM xvu_ 283 


6 Taking v 37 of Sura Ixviu to be late as seems evident from the use of کاٹ‎ 
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we have a technical word for the study of Scripture borrowed from the 
root [1 so widely used im this connection by the Jews 


Geiger’s suggestion has had wide acceptance among Western 
scholars,! and it 1s curious that some of the Muslim philologers felt the 
difficulty, for as Suy iti, 7/1 320, and in the Muhadhdhab, tells us that 
some considered it to be Heb, and in Mutaw, 56, he quotes others as 
holding 1t to be Syriac Syr ددھف‎ does mean ٥٥ trawn, to wnstruct, and 
Eth S22 to wterpret, comment upon, whence SCA and ۶)) 
commentary, but neither of these 1s so likely an origin as the Jewish 
۳۳۶ which, as Buxtorf, Lex, 297, shows, 1s the commonest word 
in the Rabbinic writings in connection with the exposition of Scmpture, 
and which must have been commonly used among the Jewish com 
munities of Arabia ® 


(Dirham)‏ > : ہم 


xu, 20 
A dirham 


Only the plu form دراوم‎ is found m the Qur’an, and only in 


the Joseph story 

It was commonly recognized by the philologers as a borrowed word 
al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 66, notes 1t,4 and ath Tha‘alibi, Figh, 317, 
includes it 1n his list of words common to Persian and Arabic There was 
some doubt as to the vowelling of the word, however, the authorities 


varying between who? xP? and oo در‎ or دِزھام‎ (cf LA, xv, 89) 


The ultimate omgin 1s the Gk Spayyn,® which passed into Syr 
as {Sam99 Some, however, would derive dpaxun from a Semitic 
source Boissacq suggests this, and Levy, Fremdw, 118, connects 1t 


1 Fraenkel Vocab 23 Fleischer Klewnere Schriften, 11 122 Sprenger Leben u 
289 Hurschfeld Bevtrage 51 New Researches 28 


2 Eth 1ے‎ and 9° 7<. are themselves derived from the Heb Noldeke Neue 
Bettrage, 38 Horovitz JPN 199 

here we have a combina‏ درس Rhodokanakis WZKM ×× 285 thinks that in‏ ؟ 
ist nachzutragen, dass in ahr ۳٦۹۳ und‏ درس tion of WT and ONT =‘ Zur Radix‏ 


0” ٦ (v Levy) zusammenfielen Daher einerseits die Bedeutung studveren anderseits 
arberten abnutzen 

4 So al Khafajy1 83 LA xv 89 

Fraenkel Vocab 15 Fremdw 191‏ ؟ 
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with Heb (۱٥۵2٦ (Phon O79)? beside PII TIN, which دا‎ 
the Persian gold Danic, the Gk Oapetkos, and the Cuneiform da ro ku, 
which appears in Syr as [309a99 Liddell and Scott, however, are 
doubtless nght in deriving ×× from dpaaoopa: and meaning originally 
‘as much as one can hold in the hand ”’, then a measure of weight 
and lastly a coin This dpayyun passed into Iranian first as a measure of 


weight and then asacom In لطط‎ we find the ideograms 2: dram 


and ps draxm meaning a silver coin,” or sometimes money in general,® 


which 1s the origin of the Mod Pers " در 1 4 در‎ and the Arm 


gpuul;4 and may be assumed as the source of the Ar § 45 also ® 


It was doubtless an early borrowmg from the Mesopotamian area, 
for 1t occurs 1n the old poetry, eg ‘Antara xxi, 21 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 
p 45) 


wo 

GLa» (Dihig) 
Ixxvin, 34 
Full 


It occurs only صد‎ an early Meccan passage descriptive of the delights 
of Paradise, where, besides an enclosed garden and full bosomed 


og = ص۶‎ 
virgins, the blessed are promised Gla> کاسا‎ 


The Commentators are agreed that 1t means full and there 1s con 


siderable agreement that it 1s to be derived from tS to press 


1 Lidzbarski1 Handbuch 257 Harris Glossary 96 cf also Aram ٥ا9٦‎ in 
Cook Glossary 41 

2 PPGI 105 and 110 Nyberg Glossar 58 Sayast Glossary 160 Frahang 
Glossary 78 Haug thinks this of Babylonian origin but Hubschmann rightly derives 


it from a form *drahm from Spaxuy and then compares Av پچ سوٰء بد‎ taxma 


cf Arm Gramm 1 145 Pers Stud 251 

* eg in the Dadistan1 Dimk cf West Pahlavi Texts رر‎ 242 

4 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 145 

5 Vullers Lex 1 832 840 Vollers, ZDMG li 297 and Addai Sher 62 though 
some statements of the latter need correction 
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سے‎ 
They are not very happy over the form, however, for مد نا س‎ fem 


and we should expect d43la> not Glas Exactly the same form, how- 


ever, 18 found in a verse of Khidash b Zuhair— 
les Lib لہ‎ Leg WLS عام برحو‎ LU 


“There came to us ‘Amir desirmg entertamment from us, 80 we 
filled for him a full cup ” 


so Sibawaih suggested that 1t should be taken not as an adj to Cis 


but as a verbal noun 1 

There 1s ground, however, for thinking that the word 1s not Arabic 
at all? Fraenkel, Fremdw, 282, would relate it to (FT, which we 
find صد‎ Heb PINT to crowd, oppress, thrust, Aram 011٦٦, Syr Qu 


to crowd, squeeze, which 1s the Ar ne to drwe away, expel The 
change of M to I he would explain as Mesopotamian Thus کاسا دھافا‎ 


would mean “ a cup pressed out’’, referring to the wine pressed to 
fill the cup 


U2 (Din) 
Of very frequent occurrence Cf 1,3, u, 257, etc 


Judgment, Religion, and im 1x, 29, verbally '' to make profession 
of faith ”’ 
ظطہ‎ » 
ای‎ 
(cf iv, 12, 18, u, 282), and - مد‎ for one who receives payment of a 


In the Qur’4n we find also 3 a debt, that which one owes 


سے 
7 


debt (xxxvu, 51, ,ا‎ 85), besides the verb 7 بدا‎ “to become debtors 


۱ 
to one another ٭'‎ (u, 282) These, however, are later developments of 
the word within Arabic 

The Muslim authorities usually treat 1t as an Arabic word (cf 


1 Vide LA x 395 396 ‘ 
2 Horovitz Paradies 11 says Auch die Herkunft von (sles ist unsicher 
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Raghib, Mufradat, 175), and derive it from ols “to do a thing as a 
habit’, but this verb seems to be denommative from دں‎ im the 


sense of obedsence, which, lke 4 Le and ol (ie (Ara,So and 


fuss), 18 a borrowing from the North, connected with Akk danu, 
Heb }"1, Syr (0? There was a suspicion among the philologers, 
however, that 1t was a foreign word, for LA, xvu, 27, notes that some 
authorities admitted that it had no verbal root, and al Khafaji, 90 and 
ath Tha‘ahbi, Fiqh, 317, mclude it in their hsts of foreign words 

As a matter of fact we have here two separate words of different 
origin? (1) In the cones of religion the word 1sa borrowing from Iranian 


In Phlv we find 4 > dén meaning reloquon,? from which come gw > 
202 for religious law, ۱ 9 ham dén, of the same religion,? and 
yp 9 dénan, used in the sense of “the religious’’, 1e true 
behevers This بلط‎ ” is derived from Av sw) 499 088 
relugion ٭‎ (though this itself 1s probably derived from the Elamutish 


dén),® and besides bemg the origin of the Mod Pers ,y5,° was 


borrowed into Arm as 74 meaning relogeon, farth (and also law? 
m the sense of a “religious system”, eg pbb dug ghquig = 
۳۳ yb Sue )ۃ"‎ > the Mazdian religion or Law) (11) In the sense of 
Judgment ×× 1s a borrowing from the Aramaic Thus we find in common 
use the Rabbinic NJ", Syr fuss, and Mand NJ, all meaning 
judgment and, indeed, the judgment of the last day § 

From the Aramaic the word passed into S Arabian ۴ and 


1 Noldeke in ZDMG xxxvu 534 See also Von Kremer Stresfziige p vn and 
Ahrens Christliches 28 34 

2 PPGI 110 Sayast Glossary 160 and the den of the Turfan Pahlavi Sale 
mann Manwharsche Studien 1 67 For the borrowing cf Noldeke Schwally 1 20 
Vollers ZDMG 1 641 Noldeke Mand Gram 102 


West Glossary 35‏ روس 9(9499 }3 Cf the Av‏ ٭ 


٤+ Bartholomae 47 662 Horn Grundress 133 cf also the Pazend edini 
= irreligion 

5 But see Bartholomae AJW 665 and Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 24 who derives 
it from Akk dé(t)nu 

6 Addai Sher 69 discusses its meaning Curiously enough it 1s given by the 
Lexicons as a borrowing from Arabic cf Vullers, Lez, 1, 956 but see Bartholomae 
AIW 665 

7 Hibschmann Arm Gramm,1 139 

® Montgomery Aramaic Incantation Texts from Niuppur, Glossary p 285 
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Kth ظ٢‎ with its verbal forms &¢4 and 7%¢% (and Amharic 
judge, Tigrita £2 judge), mto Iraman, where we find the 


Phlv ideogram w» ۳ déna = judgment, decree, and also ماصد‎ Arabic 2 
As used in the Qur’an it closely corresponds to Jewish use, im fact 


the constantly occurring oll ' مہ و‎ exactly corresponds with the 
Rabbinic "2ڈ‎ ٦ OV = ("۳ 1" that on the surface 1t seems obviously 


a borrowing from Jewish sources The fact, however, that m Syniac, 
besides سا‎ meaning judgment, we have also a <2) meaning 
relagion, borrowed from the Iramian (Brockelmann, Lexicon Syracum, 
1516), givmg us the same double usage as in Arabic, makes the 
probabilities seem in favour of the borrowmg having been from a 
Christian source ٭‎ In any case 1t was an earlv borrowing for it 1s found 
not uncommonly in the early poetry 4 


Si س‎ 
دہار‎ (Dinar) 
i, 68 


A dinar 


The name of a coin, the Lat denarius, Gk :م۵7۷4‎ The Mushm 
authorities knew that 1t was a loan word and claim that it came from 
Persian, though they werenot unanimousaboutit al-Jawahqi, Mu‘arrab, 
62, whose authority is accepted by as Suyiiti,® gives it as Arabicized 


from the Pers نان‎ >, but ath Tha‘alibi, ,پ7‎ 317, places it among the 


words which have the same form صد‎ both Arabicand Persian as Suyit, 
Muzhir, 1, 139, places 1t among the words about which the philologers 
were indoubt, and Raghib, Mufradat,171, while quoting the theory that 


it 18 of Pers origin compounded from دں‎ and ٭,ار‎ yet gives his 


own opinion that it 1s from بار‎ > and an Arabic word Similarly the 


ame 
wre 


1 Frahang Glossary p 79 

2 Hirschfeld Bewttrage 44 Noldeke Neue Bestrage 39 Fraenkel Vocab 22 

* Mingana Syriac Influence 85 Horovitz KU 62 

See references in Horovitz op cit Cheikho Nasraniya 171‏ ٭ 

5 Tig 320 Mutaw 46 vide also al Khafan 86 

6 Vide Vullers Ler 1 25 and 56 Dvorak, Fremdw, 66, points out that the late 
Greek explanations of the word take ×× to be from din ar, 1e Sexaxadxov ef Steph 
Thesaurus, 1 1094 ro dexayadxov ovrws exadero Snvapiov or the even more 
ridiculous To Ta dewa atpew ape xouevov 
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Lexicons differ The Qamis says plaimly that it 1s a foreign word like 


which the Arabs of old did not know and so borrowed‏ دماح and‏ قر اط 
from other peoples 7'4, m, 211, says that the authorities were‏ 


uncertain—d\o| 3 ,و احتامعت‎ and Jawhari tries to explain it as an 


Arabic word . 
The form بار‎ > seems an invention to explain the plu _w Ls 


though 1t may be intended to represent the Phlv Ns yy denar, used 
for a gold coin m circulation in the Sasanian empire, and which 1s 


the origm of the Pers دہار‎ The Phlv 7 یر‎ however, is not 


orignal, and the oft suggested connection with the Skt ۰ ٣۷۴ر‎ 
a gold coin or gold ornament, 1s hardly to the pomt, for this 1s itself 
derived from the Gk Synvapiov,? and the Phlv word was doubtless 
also borrowed directly from the Greek 

Snvaptov from the Lat denarvus was صد‎ common use in N T times, 
and occurs in the non literary papyri? The Greeks brought the word 
along with the coin to the Orient in their commercial dealings, and the 
word was borrowed not only into Middle Persian, but 1s found also in 
Arm géiwp,4 im Aram “WT which occurs both in the Rabbinic 
writings (Levy, Worterbuch 1, 399, 400) and in the Palmyrene 
inscriptions (De Vogue, Inscr, vi, 3 = NSI, No 115, p 273),5 and in 
Syr مد[‎ The denarwus aureus,ie the Onvapiov ہہ ہم‎ became 
known صد‎ the Onent as simply Synvapiov, and it was with the 
meaning of a gold coin that the word came into use 1n Arabic ۹ 

Now as 1t was coins of Greek and not of Persian origin that first 
came into customary use in Arabia we can dismiss the suggested 
Persian origin Had the word come directly from Greek, however, 


1 PPG 110 Aarnamak 1 13 Sayast Glossary 160 

* Monier Williams Sanskrit Dictionary 481 

* Kenyon Greek Papyri wn the British Museum u 306 The term denarius 
replaces that of drachma which was regularly in use before the time of Diocletian the 
Neronian denarius reintroduced by Diocletian being reckoned as equivalent to the 
drachma and as gyn Of a talent 

‘ Hiibschmann Arm Gramm 1 346 Brockelmann in ZDM@ xlvu 11 

® The actual form is ٣۹٦٦3٦٣٦ with the Aram plu ending 

* Zambaur in 77 1 975 thinks that the shortened form of the name became 
current in Syria after the reform of the currency by Constantine I (a p 309-319) 
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we should expect the form بد سار وں‎ and the actual form دسار‎ 


suggests an Aram origin, as Fraenkel had noted! It was from the 
Syr سد‎ that the Eth م4۹‎ was derived,? and we may assume 
that the Arabic word was also taken from this source? It was an 
early borrowmg as 1t occurs in the old poetry 


(Dhakka)‏ > کی 
v, 4‏ 
To make ceremonially clean‏ 


Only once does this word occur, and then in a very late Madinan 
passage giving instruction about clean and unclean meats Muslims 
are here forbidden to eat that which dieth of itself, blood, flesh of 
swine, that which has been offered to strange gods, anything strangled 
or gored or killed by an accident or by a beast of prey—“ save what 


you have made ceremonially clean ’’— یم‎ 2 LAY —the ref 


erence being, the Commentators tell us, to the giving of the death 

stroke in the orthodox fashion to such maimed or injured beasts 4 
This whole passage is obviously under Jewish influence (cf Lev 

x1, 7, xvu, 10, 15, etc ), and Schulthess ZA, xxvi, 151,> has suggested 


that the verb دکی‎ here 18 a borrowing from the Jewish community 


In Bibl Heb riot (P1) means “to make or keep clean or pure ”’,® 
but the Aram “27, NOT mean “to be mtuallv clean”’, and the 
Pa *2'T is “to make mtually clean’’, giving us precisely the form 


we need to explain the Arabic The Syr کک‎ has the same meaning, 


but as the distinctions of clean and unclean meats meant little to the 
Christians, the probabilities are mm favour of a Jewish origin 


1 Vocab 13 Fremdw 191 

2 Noldeke Neue Bestrage 41 but see p 33 where he suggests a possible direct 
borrowing from the Greek 

3 Mingana Syriac Influence 89 

4 Wellhausen Reste 114 n 4 

5 Wahrscheinlich ist aber dieses letzere دخ‎ irgendwie jiidischen Ursprungs 


6 Note also Phon NO? Harris Glossary 99 
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راعا‎ )75:+2( 
n, 98, 1v, 48 


The reference 1s the same in both passages—“‘ say not ق۶5۰‎ but 
say unzurna’’ The Commentators tell us that the Jews in Arabia 


used to pronounce the word lel .ر‎ meaning “look at us”’, in such 


a wav as to relate it with the root ¥°] evil, so Muhammad urged his 


followers to use a different word |b _,les| behold us, which did not 


lend itself to this disconcerting play on words 3 

Hirschfeld, Bevtrage, 64, thinks the reference 1s to NITIN 1 or 
TN") occurrmg in connection with some Jewish prayer, but it 1s 
much more hkely that the statement of the Commentators 1s correct 
and that as Geiger, 17, 18, noted,? it 1s a play on 8 ( and IN), and 
reflects the Prophet’s annoyance at the mockery of the Jeus 


ve 
رت‎ (Rabb) 
Occurs very frequently, eg 1, 1 
Lord, master 
The root =) 1s common Semitic, probably meaning to be thick, 


as illustrated by Ar Ww ر‎ lo werease, Ww) thick jurce, the Rabbinic 


aa) grease, beside the Eth ZMM to expand, extend The sense of 
great, however, which 1s so common in Heb and Aram , and from which 
the meaning Lord has developed, does not occur in Ar orin Eth save 
as a borrowing ٭‎ This sense seems to have developed in the N Semitic 


area, and Margohouth, ERE, vi, 248, notes that رہے‎ meaning Lord 


or Master must have been borrowed from the Jews or Christians 
The borrowing was probably from Aram for 1t was from an Aram 
source that the word passed mto Middle Persian, as witness the 


Phlv ideogram 7 vabaé meaning great, venerable, splendid (PPG, 


1 as Suyuti Jtg 320 quoting Abu Naims Dalasl an Nubuwwa Cf Mutaw 59 
2 Vide also Palmer Qoran 1 14 and Dvorak Fremdw 31 Horovitz JPN 204 


8 It occurs however in Sab را‎ though this, hke Eth GN. and ۶ may 
be from the Aram Torrey, Foundation 52 claims that رب‎ 1s purely Arabic 
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190 , Frahang, Glossary, 106), which occurs as early as the Sasaman 
Inscriptions, where yh 1 synonymous with the Pazend د‎ ۹ 


vazurg! We find 7ھ‎ very frequently in the Aramaic inscriptions, 
eg PW ک٦‎ “chief of the market’, NOT 37 “chief of the 
army”, NOW 2٦ “camp master’’, etc ,? though its use in 


connection with deities 1s rarer,? names hke 282") meaning “ El 
١د‎ great’ rather than “ Elis Lord ’ The special development of its 
use with God was in the Syriac of the Christian communities, and as 
Sprenger, Leben, 1 299, suggests, 1t was doubtless under Syr influence 
that Muhammad uses it as he does in the Qur’an * It was commonly 
used, however, both of human chieftains and of the deity in pre- 
Islamic days, as 1s evident from the old poetry, and from its use in 
the inscriptions (Ryckmans, Noms propres, 1, 196 , Rossim, Glossarvum, 
235) 


(Rabbani)‏ ڑا نی 
m, 73, v, 48, 68‏ 
Rabbi‏ 


The passages are all late, and the reference 1s to Jewish teachers, 
as was recognized by the Commentators Most of the Muslim 


authorities take 1t as an Arabic word, a derivative from » (cf TA, 


1, 260 , Raghib, Mufradat, 183, and Zam oni, 73) Some however, 
knew that it was a foreign word, though they were doubtful whether 
its origin was Hebrew or Syriac 5 

As it refers to Jewish teachers we naturally look for a Jewish 
origin, and Geiger, 51, would derive it from the Rabbinic 121, a 


later form of "2و٦‎ used as a title of honour for distinguished teachers, ® 


1 West Glossary 133 Herzfeld Parkuls Glossary 240 
2 See Cook Glossary under the various titles So Phon 2°) Cf Harris Glossary 
145 


3 Though in the S Arabian inscriptions we find 1501) WAXD etc 
(see Ryckmans Noms propres 1 248) and there 1s a similar use in the Ras Shamra 
tablets 

4 Hirschfeld New Researches 30 however argues that the dominant influence 
was Jewish See also Horovitz JPN 199 200 

5 Videal Jawaliq: Mu arrab 72 as Suyuti Itg 320 Muzhr 1 130 al Khafaj 94 

® Hirschfeld Bertrage 51 ×× says Muhammad ermahnt die Rabbinen 
(rabban1) sich mcht zu Herren ihrer Glaubensgenossen zu machen sondern thre 
Wurde ledighch auf das Studium der Schrift zu beschrinken, vgl 1x 31’ Vide 
also von Kremer Ideen 226n 
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so that there grew up the saying Jab] "2 om « greater than 
Rabbi 1s Rabban”’ The difficulty nm accepting ر تا"‎ as a direct 


derivative from Ja), however, 1s the final ہی‎ which as Horovitz, 


KU, 63, admits, seems to point to a Christian origin In Jno, xx, 16, 
Mk, x, 51, we find the form paBBouvei (o Aéyerar Ardackare) 
or paBSeve:, which seems to be formed from the Targumic J17,} 


and it was this form that came to be commonly used in the Christian 
communities of the East, viz Syr .wsass, Eth ZZ , Arm 
nupputh? The Syr JQQ9 was very widely used, and as Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 78, n 4, notes, 14» was commonly used for a doctor of 
learning, and the dim 309» was not uncommonly used as a title 
of reverence for priests and monks, so that we may conclude that the 
Qur anic word, as to its form, 1s probably of Syriac origin 3 


مہہ 


(Rabh)‏ ( » ت0 
15 , 
be profitable‏ : 


A trading term which Barth Etymol Stud, 29 (but cf Torrey 
Commercial Theological Tcrms, p 44) has equated with the Jewish 
FININ 1٢ seems more hkely, however, to have come from the 
Eth ے١ا‎ lucrarr, lucrifacere,t which 1s very commonly used and 
has many derivatives, eg ZNhP a business man CN gan, 
Cich profit bearing, etc, which are among the commonest trading 
terms It 1s thus probably a trade term that came to the Arabs from 
Abyssinia, or may be from § Arabia (cf Ryckmans, Noms propres, 
1, 196, Rossini, Glossarvum, 236) 


be 

(Rabbiytin)‏ ریوں 
mn, 0‏ 
Myniads‏ 


1 Dalman VWorte Jesu 267 and see his Grammatik des jud palast Aramarsch 
p 176 

Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 376 ZDMG xlvi 251‏ ٭ 

Mingana Syriac Influence 85 agrees but see Horovitz JPN 200‏ ؟ 

4 Fraenkel in Best Ass in 74 says that Noldeke suggested this derivation but 
I cannot locate the reference 
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The passage 1s a late Madinan one encouraging the Prophet in his 
difficulties 

as Suyiiti, Ztg, 321, says that certain early authorities considered 
it a Syriac word, and this 1s probably correct Syr (a2), the plu 


of دکہ‎ meaning myriads, translates both م۷‎ 800 ۷۸۸۷٤٤۰ of 
the LXX 1 


wo رز‎ 

(Ruy2)‏ رحر 
Ixxiv, 5‏ 
Wrath‏ 


The Siira 1s an early one, and in this passage the Prophet 1s urged 
to magnify his Lord, purify his garments, and flee from the wrath 


to come— وا رحر واھحر‎ 
It 1s usual to translate the word as abomination or idolatry and make 


wo 
it but another form of درحر‎ which occurs in ہس‎ 56, vu 18[, ete 


(cf LA, vu, 219, Raghib, Mufradai, 186, and the Commentaries) 
There was some feeling of difhculty about the word however, for 


Zam thought the reading was wrong and wanted to read > ) 
instead of 1 and as Suyiti, Ztg 311, would explain it as the form 


of حر‎ B in the dialect of Hudhail 


It seems probable, however, as Bell, Orzgen, 88, and Ahrens 
Muhammed, 22, have suggested, that the word 1s the Syr دیہاا‎ 
wrath, used of the '' wrath to come’’, eg mn Matt m, 7? (Fischer 


Glossar 43, says Aram NT ) 


a‏ سے وہ 
(Rajim)‏ ر حم 
m, 31, xv, 17, 34, xvi, 100, xxxvm, 78, Ixxxi, 25‏ 
Stoned, pelted, driven away by stones, execrated‏ 
We find × used only of Satan and his minions, and ×8 1s said to‏ 


1 Cf also the Mandaean {NAT Noldeke Mand Gramm 190 
2 Vide also 1 Thess 1 10 and Lagarde Analecta Syriaca p 8 1 19 
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derive from the tradition that the demons seek to hsten to the counsels 
of Heaven and are pelted away by the angels! (cf Sira Ixvn, 5) 
The Mushm authorities naturally take it as a pure Arabic word, 


a form فعیل‎ from 201 which 1s used several times in the Qur’an 


As a technical term associated with Satan, however, 1t would seem to 
be the Eth €-9", and mean cursed or execrated rather than stoned 
10ے‎ means to curse or execrate and 1s used of the serpent in Gen 
ui, 14, and of those who are delivered over to the fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels in Matt xxv, 41 Ruckert, in his notes to his 
translation of the Qur’an (ed A Muller, p 440),?2 had noted this con- 
nection with the Eth and Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 25, 47, thinks 
that Muhammad himself in introducing the Eth word w£My4 = 


introduced also the epithet C79", but not knowing the‏ شطاں 


technical meaning of the word treated × as though from حم‎ y= 2", 
Aa to stone® (Cf Ahrens, Christliches, 39 ) 


و۶ 


۶ $ 
الرحمں‎ (Ar Rahman) 


Occurs some fifty six times outside its place in the superscription 
of the 8 


The Merciful 


It occurs always as a title of God, almost as a personal name 
for God *# 

Certain early authorities recognized the word as a borrowmg 
from Hebrew Mubarrad and Tha lab held this view, says as Suyiita, 
Tig, 321 Mutaw, 58, and it 1s quoted from az Za}ja) m LA, xv 2 

The root BF") 1s common Semitic, and several Arabic forms are used 


at 


in the Qur an, e g rae ۱ حم ; رحمہ‎ oe مرحمة : رجیم ۱ رحم‎ 


1 There 1s, however reason to believe that the epithet belongs to a much older 
stratum of Semitic belief in regard to demons cf Wellhausen Reste 1 

2 See also Millers statement in TADZ for 1891, p 348 

5 Wellhausen Reste 232 Pautz Offenbarung 49 Margoliouth Chrestomatha 
Batdawrana 160 Praetonus, ZDMG ix, 620ff argues against this derivation 
but unconvineingly See also Van Vloten in the Feestbundel aan de Goejye pp 35 42 
who thinks that it was used in pre Islamic Arabia in connection with pelting snakes 

‘ Sprenger Leben 11, 198 
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but the form of oem ر‎ 1s itself against its beg genume Arabic 


Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, pomted out that 28۳1۳ occurs in the Talmud 
as a name of God (eg NIM “VON “saith the all-merciful ”), 
and as Hirschfeld, Bestrdge, 38, notes, 1t ہد‎ also so used in the Targums 
and in the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf NSJ, p 300, RES, u, 477) 
In the Chistian Palestiman dialect we find ,سطے‎ which is the 
equivalent of the Targumic JIT and m Lk vi, 36, translates 
orxTippov, and im the § Arabian inscmptions 44g) occurs 
several times ? as a divine name 3 

There can be little doubt that 1t was from S Arabia that the 
word came into use mn Arabic, but as Noldeke Schwally, بد‎ 113, points 
out, 1t 1s hardly likely to have originated there and we must look else 
where for the origin ® Sprenger, Lcben, بد‎ 198-210, in his discussion 
of the word, favours a Christian origin,® while Hirschfeld, Bevtrage, 
39, insists that 1t 1s of Jewish ongin, and Rudolph, Abhangigkent, 28, 
professes to be unable to decide between them? The fact that the 
word occurs in the old poetry ® and 1s known to have been in use in 
connection with the work of Muhammad s rival Prophets, Musailama 
of Yamama ® and al Aswad of Yemen ۱١۹ would seem to poimt to a 
Christian rather than a Jewish origin, though the matter 1s uncertain 


at 


(Raliig)‏ رحیق 
Ixxxin, 5‏ 
Strong wine‏ 


1 Schwally Idzotwcon 88 Schulthess Lex 193 and see Wellhausen 60 
Ixv11 630 

2 Muller ZDMG xxx 672 Osiander ZDMG x 61 CIS w No 6 and 
particularly Fell in ZDMG liv 252 who gives a list of texts where 1t occurs 

8 Halévy JA vine sér xx 326 however takes it as an adjective and not as a 
divine name (Note also Ahrens Christlches 35 Ryckmans ۸ 7ہ‎ propres 1 31) 

4Gnmme ZA xxv) 161 Bell Origen 52 Lidzbarskiin SBAW Berlin 1916 

1218 
: 6 Halévy “REJ xxi in discussing the mmscmption thinks that 1 1s of purely 
pagan origin See also Margohiouth Schwesch Lectures 67 ff 

® So Pautz Offenbarung 171n, and ude Fell ZDMG hv 252 Muingana Syrsac 
Influence 89 

7 So Massignon League, 52 Sacco Credenze 18 apparently agrees with the 
Jewish theory See also Horovitz JPN 201-3 

: Dw Hudh (ed Wellhausen) clxv 6 Mufaddalyat (ed Thorbecke) 34 1 60 
al Asha Dan lxvi 8 

® at Tabar. Annales 1 1933-7 Ibn Hisham 0 

10 Feladhon 105 1 6 
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The passage 1s early Meccan describing the delights of Paradise 
The word 1s an unusual one and the Lexicons do not know quite 
what to make of 1t They admit that it has no root m Arabic, and 
though they are agreed that it refers to some kind of wine, they are 
uncertain as to the exact meaning or even the exact spelling, 1e 


whether 1t should be ye or 8Us » (cf LA, x, 404) 3 
Ibn Sida was doubtless not far from the mark when he said that 


it meant (ge That old, well matured wine was a favourite among 


the ancient Arabs, Fraenkel, Fremdw, 171, has illustrated by many 


examples from the old poetry, and I suspect that (>) 18 the Syr 


Aram (TT far, remote,? which was borrowed as an ٥‏ = سف 
gram into Phlv as yan) old, antique (PPG, 192)‏ 


ea 0 


(وہصظ) رریف 
Of very frequent occurrence, cf u, 57, xx, 131‏ 
Bounty‏ 


It means anything granted to another from which he finds benefit, 
and in the Quran refers particularly to the bounty of God, being 
used frequently as almost a technical religious term 


Besides the noun (9) we find in the Quran the verb 


(u, 54, etc ), the part ae .ر ار‎ he who provides (\, 114, etc), and 


the Provider, one of the names of God The verb, of course,‏ الزر اف 
با 1s denommnative and the other forms have developed from‏ 

It has long been recognized by Western scholarship that the word 
is a borrowing from Iranian through Aramaic Phiv 4 


rocuk means daily bread*® (cf Paz réz7) from ep roc, day, the Mod 


1 It occurs in the old poetry Cf Labid (ed Chalidi p 33) and D H Muller 
WZKM, 11 27 notes 1ts occurrence in the South Arabian inscmptions 


? But notetheS Arabian OW) remotus and Eth Cah (Rossin: Glossarvum 240) 
8 Vide Shikand Glossary p 266 
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Pers رور‎ which 1s connected with Av eps pout raocah, light, 


O Pers rauca, day?, Skt UT shining, radiant The Phiv لج ند‎ 


was borrowed into Arm as an&ph daily provision, and then bread,® 
and Syr lexjos daily raton,* which translates Tpo@at mn 1 Macc 
1, 35, and also stependium (ZDMG, xl, 452) In Mod Pers by regular 


change of 9 to ی‎ we get روری‎ daily need, eg روری حور‎ “ eating 
the daily bread ”’ 
It was from the Syr that the word came into Arabic,* and thence 


was borrowed back mto Pers in Islamic times as ؟ رر گی‎ It was an 
early borrowing and occurs frequently in the old poetry 
4 
رق‎ (Ragq) 
ln, 3 
A volume, or scroll of parchment 


سے 


The Lexicons take the word from 7 to be thn (LA, x, 414), 


which 1s plausible enough, but there can be httle doubt that 1t 1s 
a foreign word borrowed from the Eth ,? where لے‎ means parchment 
(charta pergamena, membrana, Dillmann, Lex, 284), which translates 
peuSpavarc mn 2 Tim ۳د‎ 18 It was an early borrowing and occurs 
many times in the old poetry 


(Ar Ragim) 
xvi, 8 


Ar Raqim is mentioned at the commencement of Muhammad’s 
version of the story of the Seven Sleepers The Commentators present 


a 

1 Bartholomae 471 1489 

2 Spiegel Dre altpers Keilinschriften 238 

8 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 234 

4 Noldeke ZDMG xxx 768 Lagarde GA 81 

So Lagarde op cit Ruckert ZDMG x 279 Fraenkel Vorab 25 Pautz 

Offenbarung 164 n 4 Siddiqi Studren 56 

6 Lagarde op cit Vullers Ler n 28 


7 Fraenkel Fremdu 246 Z@P 1s from CPP to be thin cf PP and وہ وف‎ 
that CP corresponds ٠٤٥ سی‎ 
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the widest divergences as to its meaning Some take it as a place 
name, whether of a village, a valley, or a mountain Some think it 


was a document, a kT or a لو‎ Others consider ۱٦ the name 


of the dog who accompanied the Sleepers others said 1t meant an 
inkhorn, and some, as Ibn Duraid, admitted that they did not know 
what 1t meant 


Their general opinion 1s that 1t 1s an Arabic word, a form فعیل‎ 


from 0 ہر‎ but some, says as Suyiiti, Itq, 321, said that ×× was Greek, 


meaning either writeng or onkhorn in that tongue 
The probabilities are that it 1s a place name, and represents 
bhe S009, otherwise known as عے‎ ٢ 12 Sam حصط‎ a place 


in the desert country of S_ Palestine,) very much in the same 


district as the Muslim geographers place ٹیم‎ 3 Jas 


لہ 
}- 
(Rumman)‏ ر ماں 
vi, 99, 142, lv, 8‏ 
Pomegranate‏ 
The generally accepted opinion among the Muslim authorities 1s‏ 


that 1t 18 a form فعلراں‎ from ; ) (cf Raghib, Mufradat, 203), but some 


had considerable doubts about it as we see from LA, xv, 148, and 
Jawhan, sub voc 

Guidi, Della Sede, 582, noted 1t as a loan word in Arabic, and 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 142, suggested that it was derived from the Syr 


99, the Arabic form being built on the analogy of cl As the 


1 Cf the Targumic NYT ۹٦ 

2 Ibn Athir Chron x1 259 Yaqit Mujam u 804 

3 Torrey in Ajeb Nameh 457 ff takes ٥٦0٣ to be a misreading of 8"]7"1 and 
to refer to the Emperor Decius who 1s so prominent in the Oriental legends of the 
Seven Sleepers Such a misreading looks easy enough in the Heb characters but 
is not so obviousin Syr Sa) and 20> and as Horovitz KU 95 points out 
1t does not explain the article of the Arabic word Horovitz also notes that names 


are carefully avoided in the Qur anic story save the place name aad which 18 


at least a point صد‎ favour of Ragim being also a place name (Torrey s remarks on 
Horovitz 8 objection will be found in Foundation 46 47) 
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Kth (979 and the Phlv ideogram ناد‎ roramna or تب سد‎ romanda,} 


are of Aram orgin we may assume the same for Ar oy در‎ 


but the ultimate omgin of the word 1s stall uncertain? It occurs in 
Heb as 7727, صد‎ Aram 2(2" and NII, as well as Mandaean 
9۹2882017, but appears to be non-Semitic 4 Horovitz, Paradies, 9, 
thinks that if it 1s true that the pomegranate 1s a native of Socotra 
we may have to look in that direction for the origin of the word 16 ة1‎ 
of course, possible that 1t 1s a pre Semitic word taken over by the 
Semites (See Laufer, Sino Iranica, 285 ) 


wt 
روص‎ (Rauda) 
xxx 14, xln, 21 


A rich, well watered meadow , thence a luxurious garden (LA, 
1x, 23 ) 

Both passages are late Meccan and refer to the blissful abode of 
the redeemed 

There can be little doubt that the word was borrowed as a noun 


into Arabic, and from it were then formed fi روص‎ “to resort to a 


garden”, راوص‎ “ to render a land verdant”, اور ص‎ “ to abound 


in gardens ’’, etc As some of these forms occur in the early literature 
the borrowing must have been an early one 

Vollers, ZDMG, ,ا‎ 641, 642, noted that the word 1s originally 
Iranian, and he suggested that 1t was from the Iranian ¥ rud, meaning 


to grow ® The Av 9582 raod means to flow,’ from which comes 


1 بحم‎ 198 Frahang Glossar p 105 and Noldeke Neue Bewtrage 42 

2 Low Aramarsche Pflanzennamen 310 says Etymologie dunkel and see 
Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 54 

8 Noldeke Mand Gramm 123  Lidzbarski Mandatsche Liturgien p 218 

4 Hommel Aufsatze 97ff BDB 41 a foreign word of doubtful origin 

4.09) 1st ohne Etymologie zur Bedeutung ist hier nur daran zu erinnern 

dass es in der Nomadensprache jeden grunen Fleck 1n oder Umgebung bezeichnet 
Mit dem alten Sprachgebrauch deckt sich noch jetzt nach meiner Erfahrung genau 
die Sprache 7 B der Sinaibeduinen Ich glaube nicht fehl zu gehen wenn ich, 

aus p / rud wachsen  erklare‏ ر 

٠ Bartholomae 47٤ 1495  Reirchelt Awestrsches Elementarbuch 493 


L 
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yw Lad raodah a river, and بد‎ La) raoda, growth (cf 
Skt  ؟۲چ,‎ rising, heght), also meaning stature? From the same root 


comes Phiv 5) a lake or rwverbed,? and the Pers رود‎ commonly 


used for river, e g رود فر ات‎ the Euphrates The Phlv word 1s 
important, for the Lexicons tell us (cf Tha‘lab m ZA, 1x, 23) that 


water was an indispensable mark of a 409 ر‎ Thus the conclusion 


would seem to be that the A1abs learned the Phlv 5) 4 in the 
Mesopotamian area and used it for any well watered or irrigated land 


roi 
دم‎ “S| (Ar Ram) 

xxx, 1 

The Byzantine Empire 

It 1s the common name for the Byzantine Greeks, though also used 
in a wider sense for all the peoples connected or thought to be con 
nected with the Eastern Roman Empire (cf 7'A, vin, 320) 

A considerable number of the early authorities took 1t a3 an 


Arabic word derived from ر ام‎ to desire eagerly, the people being so 


called because of their eagerness to capture Constantinople (Yaqit, 
Mu‘jam, بد‎ 862) Some even gave them a Semitic genealogy—LA, xv, 
150, and Yaqit u, 861 Others, however, recognized the word as 
foreign, ase g al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 73, who 1s the authority followed 
by as Suyiiti, Jtg, 321 ® 

The ultimate origin, of course, 1s Lat. Roma, which n Gk 13 Poyn, 
which came into common use when 7 Nea ٣ور‎ as distinguished 


from 7 mpeaBuTepa ‘Pon became the name of Constantinople 


1 Horn Grundriss 139 Bartholomae AJW 1495 Cf the O Pers rauta = river 
which 18 related to Gk pvats, puros 
2 PPGI 198 


8 PPGI 198, cf Av دو‎ 3) urud riverbed from the root raod (Reichelt Avestan 


Reader 266) and Pazend réd Phiv My ے‎ river (Shtkand Glossary, 265) 


‘ Addai Sher 75 wants to derive 4.09) from Pers ر بر‎ which seems to be wide 


of the mark 
؟‎ So Mutaw 47 which classes it among the borrowings from Persian 
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after it had become the capital of the Empire Naturally the name 
travelled eastward, so that we find Syr دم مث[‎ , 2800» beside ooo , 
0800019, Arm Sand or Sanf{f1, Eth (979 , Phiv cpus 
Arum?, Skt ۳٣٣, and the Arum of the Turfan texts ° 

The word may have come directly from the Greek ماد‎ Arabic 
through contacts with the Byzantine Empire such as we see among 
the Ghassanids, or 1t may be as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 98, thinks, 
that 1t came through the Syriac‘ It 1s at any rate sigmficant that 
"5۳ occurs not infrequently in the Safaite mscriptions, cf Littmann, 
Semitic Inscriptions, 112 ff , Ryckmans, Noms propres, 1, 315, 369, 
and also in the old poetry, cf the Mu‘allaga of Tarafa, 1 23 (Horovitz, 
KU, 113), and is found in the Nemara scription (RES, بد‎ No 483) 


(700) راد 
n, 193‏ 


Provision for a journey 


ہے 
“ae eo‏ 
to provide‏ ,رود In the same verse occurs the denominative verb‏ 


oneself for a journey 

This may be genuine Arabic as the Muslim savants without 
exception claim On the other hand, Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 39, 
suggests that 1t may have had a Mesopotamian ongin There 3s an 
old Babylonian ziditu, beside Ahk stditu, meaning the money and 
other provisions necessary for a journey, and from this im all pro 
bability came the Heb 11S in the scnse of provisions for a journey 
ora march, asin Gen ہصا×‎ 25, etc (see BDB, 845), and Aram NTI, 
Syr 90), Palm ٦٦آ‎ with the same meaning 

From some Aramaic form the word would then have passed into 
Arabic, prebably at a quite early period, and then the verbal forms 
were built up on it m the ordinary way 


1 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 362 
Dinkard § 134 in the Bombay edition p 157 1 8 of the Pahlavi text ٥ 
also Justis Glossary to the Bundahesh p 62 Shihand Glossary 231 Herzfeld 
Parkult Glossary 194 
8 Henning Manicharca 11 0 
4 Vide also Sprenger Leben 11 332 n 
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ہہ‎ 5 
415% (Zabania) 
xcvl, 18 
The guardians of Hell 


They are said to be strong and mighty angels, and the name 1s 


usually derived from ر ان‎ to push, thrust (Bagh on the passage) 


We see from Zam , however, that the philologers have some difficulty 
in explaining the form 

Vollers, ZDMG, h, 324, suggested a connection with Akh zbdntu 
meaning balances, and Addai Sher, 77, wants to derive it from Pers 


as | ر‎ Olaze, tongue of fire from Phlv کررسر‎ zuban, a tongue! It 


seems, however as Andrae, Ursprung, 154, points out, to be connected 
with the Syr |saa», the ductores who, as Ephraem Syrus tells 
us,” lead the departed souls to judgment 


و 

(Zabir)‏ رور 
05 ببا×٭ ,57 lv, 161, xvu,‏ 
The Psalter‏ 


Always the Book of David, and xxi, 105, given as a quotation 
therefrom, 1s from Ps xxxvn, 29 
The early authorities were not certain as to whether the word 


a7 7 
was to be read ) 9) Or ہر ور‎ though they agree that it 1s from 
ر ار‎ to transcribe (Tab on iv, 161, Raghib, Mufradat, 210, as Sijistani, 


It} 
166 , Jawhari, 1, 324) The plu _,), as a matter of fact, is used in the 
Qur’an of Scriptures in general (e g xxvi, 196, liv, 43, etc ), and once 
of the Books of Fate (liv, 52), so that there 1s on the surface some 
colour to the claim that رلور‎ may be from _y ) to transcribe 

It 18 obvious, however, that the word must somehow have arisen 


as a corruption of some Jewish or Christian word for the Psalter, 


1 West Glossary 150 and 50 PPG 130 Cf Horn Grundriss 144 
2 Opera, 11 237 244 Gmmme Mohammed 1892 p 19+ thinks that some 
old name of a demon hes behind the word 
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its form being doubtless influenced by the genume Arabic _y » (Ahrens, 


Christliches, 29) Some have suggested that × 1s a corruption of 7٢ 
a Psalm or chant,! used, eg,im Ps Ixxx, 3, xcvm, 5 the J and a 
being to some extent interchangeable in Arabic Fraenkel, Fremd 
worter, 248, however, thinks it more lkely that it originated in a 
misunderstanding of ,فا2(‎ which occurs also صد‎ Syr },S0)80, مثامئہد[‎ 
and HKth gopyao-(y? Barth, Etymol Stud, 26, suggested a 


connection between “HO and ) 9 5,3 but Schwally, Idvotecon, 129, 
rightly rejects this solution 


When we remember the early use of در‎ beside رر‎ and the fairly 


frequent use of ) ) mn the early poetry in the general sense of a 


writing,* it seems simplest to think of some confusion made between 
derivatives from these roots and the آ2(‎ or |sasoySo in use 


among Jews and Christians, so that even in pre Islamic days ) 9) 


came to be used by a popular derivation for the Psalter ۹ 


we | } 
4>L>) (Zujaja) 
Xxl1v, 35 


A glass vessel 
There was some uncertainty as to the vowelling of the word, 


whether ر حاحة ۱ راد‎ or ر حاحة‎ The philologers attempt 


کے 
= 


to derive it from @ ر‎ though they do not suggest how it can be 


explained from this root® Fraenkel, Fremdw, 64, showed that it 


٠ Hirschfeld Bestrage 61 supports a Jewish origin 

2 See Horovitz JPN 205 6 

3 Cf hraenkel m Bewtr Ass in 74 

4 Vode Imru ul Qais in Ahlwardt Divans 159 160 an Namriin Aghani xu 8 
and other passages in Horovitz KU 69 ff Cheikho Nasramya 184 and Al Machrig 
xv1 510 

5 Cf al UqailiinJ A vin 55 and the verses of the Jewish poet quoted by Hirsch 
feld Margoliouth ERE x 541 supports the solution suggested above and wide 
Vollers ZDMG ١+ 293 Torrey Foundation 34 takes it to be an example of the 
Judzo Arabic dialect spoken by the Jews of Arabia 

8 TA wm, 112 
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has no verbal root mm Arabic, and suggested that it 1s the Aram 
NOVI, Syr Tanya? meaning glass or crystal The Syr 
word 1s early and quite common, and it was probably when the Arabs 
came to use glass that they took over the word along with the article 


So Peo 

(LZukhruf)‏ رحرف 
vi, 112, x, 25, xvn, 95, xlim, 34‏ 
Anything highly embellished‏ 


As used in the Qur’an it means ornamentation, though Ibn Sida 
says that its primitive meaning was gold, and then any gilded decora 
tion, and then decoration in general There appears to be no occurrence 
of the word earlicr than the Qur an, though it may well have been 
an early word 

It seems to be a deformation from the Syr {Assay = 
Aramaic NOP" meaning a bright scarlet colour much used 
for adornment It 1s uscd for the scarlet curtains of the Tabernacle 
in Ex xxvi, 1, and for the yAauus Kokkivyn of Matt xxvu, 28 
The interchange of 9 and ط‎ 1s not a grcat difficulty, cf Praetorius, 
Bett Ass, 1, 43, and Barth n ZDMG, xh, 634 


77 سے 

(Zarabi)‏ ررا نی 
Ixxxvin, 16‏ 
Rich carpets‏ 


oa“ nt 


سے 


Plu of 4 اورر تہ‎ Was رر‎ occurring only in an early description 


of Paradise The word occurs not mfrequently in the early literature 
and the exegetes have a clear idea that it means fine wide carpets, 
but their explanations of the form are confused 2 (cf Raghib, Mufradat, 
211) 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 92, thought that 1t was from the Syr 5} to 
chech, stop, though it 1s difficult to see how this can explain its meaning 


1 Addai Sher 77 would derive 1t from Pers Dy) ornamentation but there 
seems nothing 1n favour of this 


2 The fact would seem to be that «, رر‎ 88 later formation and that the form 


that was borrowed was رر ای‎ which as a matter of fact 1s the only form that occurs 
in the oldest texts 
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He notes, however, that Geo Hoffmann would derive 1t from the 


Pers L J.) under the foot, which looks more hkely, and which 


Horovitz, Parades, 15, thinks possible, though if 1t 1s Persian 1t would 
seem more hkely that 1t 1s connected with some formation from Phlv 


۳٣٣ zarrén, golden as in دثدوي‎ pp zarrén pest (West, Glossary, 
148)? The most hkely origin, however, 18 that suggested by Noldeke, 
Neue Bevtragc, 53, that 1t 1s from the Eth HCL carpet Noldeke 
admits the possibility that the borrowing may have been the other 
way,® and one 1s inclined to derive both the Ar and Eth words from 
an Iranian source, but at present there 1s not sufficient evidence to 
decide what this source 1s 


(Zakarvyya )‏ 5 کا 
m 32,33, vi, 85, xix, 1 7, xxi, 89‏ 
Zachariah‏ 


Always as the father of John the Baptist,4 though in m, 32, he 1s 
the elder who reared Mary from childhood, an idea dependent of 
course on Protevangelron, vin, 4 

There sre variant spellings of the word, ا ۱ 327 باء‎ S; and گی‎ iS 
(Tab on m, 32), and the early authorities recognized the name as 
foreign, al Jawaligi, Mu‘arrab, 77° The probabilities seem to be that 
it came into Ar from Syr 21 We find N*ONF in Mandaean,’ 
but there seems reason to believe that this form, hke Yahya for 
Yohanni, has been influenced by Arabic (Brandt, ERE, vii, 380) 
The name apparently does not occur m the early literature,* though 
it must have been well known to Arabian Christians in pre Islamic 
times 

1 Vullers Lex u 168 169 

2 Addai Sher 77 also argues for a Persian origin but he wants to derive it from 


mae a 
wl), meaning yellow water 


5 So Fraenkel op cit 

4 It 18 remotely possible that in the lst of Prophets in vi 85 it refers to someone 
else but its close connection there with the name Yahya would seem to indicate that 
the same Zachariah 1s meant as 1s mentioned in the other passages 

5 So al Khafaj1 99 

6 Rhodokanakis WZKM xvi 285 Horovitz KU 113 Maingana, Syriac 
Influence 82 

7 Asin the Liber Adams (ed Norberg) and Ginza (tr 1idzbarsk1), 51, 213, 219 

8 Horovitz rightly rejects the examples collected by Cheikho 232 
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کئ‎ 5 (Zaka) 

Of frequent occurrence in many forms 

To be pure 


The three forms which particularly concern us are کی‎ 5 (cf xxiv, 
9 ra 
21), کی‎ (u, 146 , 1v, 52, ,ہ×‎ 9), and کی‎ (xx, ۲٢ , lxxxvu 14) 


The primitive meaning of the Arabic مار کیا‎ to grow, to flourssh, 


thrive, as 18 recognized by the Lexicons (cf LA, xix, 77, and Raghib, 
Mufradat, 212)1 This 1s the meaning we find in the earliest texts, 
eg Hamasa, 722, 11, Labid (ed Chalidi), etc , and with this we must 


& 
connect the S ار‎ of u, 232, xvim, 18, etc , as Noldeke notes? In this 


sense it 18 cognate with Akk zaki, to be free, mmune®, Aram ۹7 
to be victorious, Syr 121, etc 


7 0 .لو‎ 
In the sense of clean, pure, however,1 ¢ 07 کی 04 ,رو کی‎ ey 


it 18 obviously a borrowing from the older religions # Heb NOT (like 
Phon S51) 1s to be clean or pure im the moral sense, and its forms 
parallel all the uses in the Qur’an So the related Aram NOT, NOT, 
and “ST, Syr foo, «99, and )کل(‎ mean ¢o be clean both in the 
physical and in the moral sense The Arabic equivalent of these 


forms, of course, 18 6 > to be bright, and so there can be little doubt 


that 5 ر‎ used in its technical religious sense was borrowed from an 


Aramaic form It 18, of course, difficult to decide whether the origin 1s 
Jewish or Christian Noldeke, Neue Bestrage, 25, n , Schulthess, ZA, 
axvi, 152, and Torrey, Foundation, 141, favour a Jewish origin, but 
Andrae, Ursprung, 200, pomts to the close parallels between 
Muhammad’s use of the word and that which we find in contemporary 


1 And see Hurgronje Verspresde Geschriften, 1 p 11 

٢۰ Neue Bevtrage 25 1 

Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 25‏ ؟ 

4 Grimme Mohammed 1892 p 15 tried to prove that ار کی‎ for Muhammad 
meant to pay legal alms (Zakat) but this 1s far fetched as Hurgronje RHR 
xxx 157 ff pointed out Itis true however that in his later years Muhammad did 


associate justification before God with almsgiving (Bell Origin, 80 see also Ahrens 
Christliches, 21, Horovitz JPN 206 ff) 
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Syniac literature,! so that there 1s ground for thinking that it came 
to him from Christian sources 


١‏ لہ 
(Zaki)‏ )3% 
u, 40, 77, 104, 172, 277, 1۷, 79, etc‏ 
Legal Alms Occurs only in Madinan passages‏ 


Naturally the Muslim authorities explain this word from S در‎ 


and tell us that an Alms is so called because 1t purifies the soul from 
meanness, or even because 1t purifies wealth itself (cf Baid on un, 
40, etc ),? though some sought to derive 1t from the primitive meaning 
of to encrease (see Raghib, Mufradat, 212, and the Lexicons) 

Zakat, however, 1s another of the technical religious terms taken 
over from the older faiths Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, suggested that ا‎ 
was from the Aram TOT The primary sense of MDT, NMA is 
purias, mnocentia, from which developed the secondary meaning 
of meritum as in the Targum on Ruth 1v, 21, but 1t does not seem 
that NMVDT, or its Syr equivalent (Za), ever meant alms, though 
this meaning could easily be derived from it Fraenkel 1s inclined to 
believe that the Jews of Arabia had already given it this meaning 
before Islam—“‘sed fortasse Iudae1 Arabic: S127 sensu eleemosynarum 
adhibuerunt '' (so Torrey, Foundation, 48, 141) Noldeke, however 
(Neue Beitrage, 25), 1s inclined to believe that the specializing of the 
word for alms was due to Muhammad himself ® 


(اطەرہہ7) ر حیل 
17 -2. 
Ginger‏ 


1 Vide also Bell Origin 51 It 18 possible that the Phlv "دید‎ dakia of ۷ 


104 may bé from the same origin Frahang Glossary p 87 

2 The origin of this idea of course 1s in the Qur an itself cf 1x 104 

3 See also Bell Origin 80 Schulthess in ZA xxvi 150 151 Ahrens Muhammed 
180 Von Kremer Stresfziige p xi Horovitz JPN 206 Wensinck, Joden 114, 
says Men zal misschien vragen of tot de Mekkaansche instellingen niet de zakat 
behoort En men zou zich voor deze meening op talrijke Mekkaansche openbaringen 
kunnen beroepen waar van zakat gesproken wordt Men vergete echter niet dat het 


woord zakat رکوہ‎ het Joodsche MIDST verdienste beteekent Deze naam 18 door de 


Arabische Joden of door Mohammed uitsluitend op het geven van aalmoezen en daarna 
op de aalmoes zelf toegepast 
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It occurs only in a passage descriptive of the delights of Paradise, 
where the exegetes differ as to whether Zanjabil 1s the name of the 
well from which the drink of the Redeemed comes, or means the spice 
by which the dink 1s flavoured (ude Tab, Zam, and Baid on the 
passage and LA, xm, 332) 

There was fairly general agreement among the early authorities 
that 1t was a Persian word ath-Tha‘ahbi, Fogh, 318, and al Jawaliqn, 
Mu‘arrab, 78, give ×× in their lists of Persian loan words, and their 
authority 1s accepted by as Suyiti, Itq, 321, Mutaw, 47, and al 
Khafay, 99 
The Mod Pers word for ginger 1s شکلیل‎ (Vullers, Lex, لا‎ 472, 


cf also un, 148) from Phlv و ہندروط‎ sengaBéer,! which is the source 
of the Arm uhgpmidyg,? and the Syr Wa , Aram د ادگ‎ 
The ultimate source seems to have been the Skt THAT,‘ Pali 
sngweéra, from which comes the Gk CiyyiBepis® There can be 
httle doubt that the word passed into Arabic from Syr and was 


thence borrowed back into Persian in Islamic times® It occurs in the 
carly poetry 7 and so was evidently an early borrowing 


JS e a“ 
روح‎ (Zauy) 
Occurs frequently in many forms, cf u, 33 
A pair, species, kind, sex, couple, companion, spouse 


It 1s a very early loan word in Arabic from Gk’ Cedyos through 


1 So Vullers Lex 1 148 and cf Pahlav Texts ed Jamasp Arana p 31 

2 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 238 

4 krom which was then derived the form "3ڈ‎ Levy Worterbuch 1 345 

! Yule (vide Yule and Burnell Hobson Jobson ed Cooke 1903 p 374) thought 
that the Skt TFA was a made up word and that as the home of the plant 1s in 
the Malabar district we should look for the omgin of the word in the Malayalam 
02۵ 7۲م‎ meaning root (cf Tamil DGS wnjt Sinhalese QQOW ج3‎ 
imgurz), but there 1s the equal probability that these are all derived from the 
Skt WY a horn See however Laufer Sino Iranwa 545 583 

5 This then became yeyy:Bepis and through the Lat gungiber became the Middle 
Fnglish gengevr and our ginger krom feyy:Bepis came the Syr 20,3 and 
other forms (Low Aramarsche Pflanzennamen p 138) 


' Fraenkel Vocab 11 Pautz Offenbarung 213 Horovitz Paradves 11 Addai 
Sher 80 


7 See Geyer Zwer Gedichte 1,57, 11 83 Jacob, Bedusnenleben, 258 
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ھ۸‎ 


the eee The verbal forms ہر وح‎ ete , with this meaning are clearly 
denominative, the primitive root ر اح‎ meaning “ a sow discord 
between”? In ٢ Qur’an we have many forms—7 ۲ ر‎ to رھ‎ to 


couple with, @ 7 ار 3 اح سام ر‎ a wife or husband (human) , Ya 3 ر‎ end, 


species , ey Qa paor , روح‎ ser 

No Muslim authority, as Fraenkel notes (Fremdw, 107), has any 
suspicion that the word 1s other than genuine Arabic, but no derivation 
of the word 1s possible from Semitic material, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that its origm 1s to be found in Cedyos? Cedyos ور‎ 
originally a yoke from Cevyvupt to joun, fasten,? and then comes to mean 
a couple, so that KaTa Cevyos or Kata Cevyn meant on pairs, and 
thus Cedyos = contugium was uscd for a married pair From Greek 
it passed eastwards and in the Rabbinic writings we have 41? meaning 
both pas and wift,3 and NAW paw, husband, companion, besides the 
denommnative 41°? to bind or par, and JN = Wywors, OTN = 


Cedyos + dis So Syr 01 ×× yoke, and the very common ک, ما‎ 
—= yohefellow, commonly used for husband or wife, with verbal forms 
built therefrom It was from thi Syr that we get the Eth ١00 
(Noldeke, Neue Beiwrage 44) and the Arm qayjgp,4 and it was 
probably from the same source that 1t passed into Arabic One might 
expect that 1t would be an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact 
it occurs in the early poetry 5 


جج 

(Zr)‏ رور 
xx, 31, xxv, 5, 72, Ivin, 2‏ 
Falsehood‏ 


It 1s Knked with idolatry m xxn, 31, but im the other passages 
1s quite colourless 


1 kraenkel op cit 106 Vollus ZDMG 1 622 ربز‎ 298 PSm 1094 
Cf Tat sungere and the Av ددیسا دو‎ (Bartholomae, AJW 1228 Reichelt, 


Elementarbuch 477) 
3 See Meinhold s Yoma (1913) p 29 Krauss Grrechische Lehnworter 11, 240-242 
4 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 302 ZDMG@ xlvi 235 
5 Cf Antara xx: 31 in Ahlwardts Divans p 46 
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The usual theory of the philologers 1s that it 1s derived from وُر‎ ) 


though this 1s clearly a denominative, and that the authorities felt 
some difficulty with the word 1s clear from LA, v, 426 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273, suggested that 1t was from ٦٦ There 18 


a Heb word N° loathsome thung from V8 to be loathsome, but it 
seems hardly possible to derive the Arabic from this It would seem 


rather to be of Iranian origin Pers رور‎ 18 le, falsehood, which 


Vullers, Lex, 1, 158, gives, 1t 1s true, as a loan word from Arabic He 
is certainly wrong, however, for not only does the word occur im 


Phiv both simplv as 49 zur, a le, falsehood, fiction,? and in com 


pounds aS 94% کرت‎ zur gukasth = false emdence, perjury,® 
and in the Pazend zur, a lve,4 but also m the O Pers of the Behistun 
inscription (where we read (1v, 63-4) nary draujana dham, nary 
zurakara aham, ‘ I was no har, nor was I an evil doer,”’ and further 
(1v, 65) navy zura akunavam ‘ I did no wrong’’),5 and in the 


Av بن سم ند‎ 97S ztirdjata® From Middle Persian the word 


was borrowed into Arm, where we find gmp false, wrong,’ which 
enters into several compounds, eg gpmwpwh calumnator 4 phubp 
enjustice, etc , so that ×. was probably directly from Middle Persian 
that 1t came into Arabic 


سے 


J ہ‎ 
رت‎ (Zait) 
De “ 
xxiv, 35, also.) 9), vi, 99, 142, xvi, 11, xxiv 35, Ixxx, 29, 


xcv, l 
Olive oil Olive tree 


1 Vide also Bet Ass u1 67 where he says Das Koranische رور‎ habe ich 


in dringendem Verdacht aus der kremde entlehnt zu sein Schon die verschiedenar 
tigen Erklarungen der Araber sind auffallend 

* eg Gosht ؛:‎ Fryano 1 29 

Seg Arda Viraf lv 6 xlv 5 

4 Vide Shtkand Glossary, p 275 Salemann Manichaersche Studien 1 80 

5 Spiegel 1n the Glossary to his Altpersischen Keiltnachrifien p 243 translates 
zura by Gewalt but Hubschmann ZDMG xiv: 329 mghtly corrects hm 

6 Bartholomae 4710 1698 Horn Grundriss 149, § 674 

۲ Hubschmann Arm Gram 1 151 
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The word has no verbal root m Arabic, ر ات‎ to gwe ol bemg 


obviously denominative, as was clear even to the native Lexicographers 
(LA, u, 340, etc ) 

Guidi, Della Sede, 600, had noted the word as a foreign borrowing, 
and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 147, points out that the olive was not indigenous 
among the Arabs! We may suspect that the word belongs to the 
old pre Semitic stratum of the population of the Syman area In 
Heb ٦٦آ‎ means both olwe tree and olwve,? but Lagarde, Mutthealungen, 
11, 215, showed that primitively 1t meant آمہ‎ In Aram we have ۳ 
and Syr {Aa}, which (along with the Heb ) Gesenius tried unsuccess 
fully to deve from ۳٦٢٦٦ to be bright, fresh, lucurrant The word 1s 
also found in Coptic Swit beside Xeeit and Soest, where ×× 1s clearly 


a loan word, and in Phlv 9035 3 and Arm aff oil, dafpfehip 


olwve iree, which are usually taken as borrowings from Aram ,‘ but 
which the presence of the word in Ossetian zefi, and Georgian ‘bgoo 
would at least suggest the possibility of beg mdependent borrowings 
from the original population 5 

The Arabic word may have come directly from this primitive 
source, but more likely it 1s from the Syr’ {4a}, which also is the source 
of the Eth “ء11۶‎ (Noldeke, Neue Bestrage, 42) * Itwasan early borrow- 
ing حر‎ any case, for it occurs in the old poetry, e g Divan Hudh, |xxu, 
6, Aghant, vin, 49, etc 


a 

412. (Sa‘a) 
Of very frequent occurrence, cf vi, 31, vu, 32, xu, 107, etc 
Hour 


It 18 used in the Qur’an both as an ordinary period of time—an 
hour (cf xxx, 55, vu, 32, xvi, 63), but particularly of “ the hour ’’, 


1 He quotes Strabo xvi 781 whose evidence 1s rathcrforS Arabia Bekri Mu jam 
425 however says that the olive 1s found in Syria only and we may note that in 
Sura xxi 20 the tree on Mt Sinai yields yr? not — ) 

2 So Phon WM (cf Harris Glossary 99) and 7۴ in the Ras Shamra texts 

3 PPGI 242 

4 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 309 ZDM@ xlvi 249 Lagarde Mitth, in 219, 
seemed to think that ¢4£/¢ was the orgin of the Semitic forms (but see his Arm 
Stud No 1347 and U/berstcht, 219 n ) 

5 Laufer Sino Iranica 411 however still holds to a Semitic origin for all the 
forms 


‘Eth 111.48 however is from Ar uy» ef Noldeke op cit 
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the great Day of Judgment (liv, 46, xlu, 17, vi, 31, ete) It occurs 
most commonly in late Meccan passages 


Itis difficult to derive the word from the Ar ٴ“ ساع‎ to let camels 


run freely in pasture ’’, though 1t might conceivably be a development 
from a verbal meaning “ to pass along”’,1e to elapse The Lexicons, 
however (cf LA, x, 33), seem to make no attempt to derive 1t from a 
verbal root 

The probabilities are that 1t1s of Aram ongn NOY occurs in 
Bibl Aram, and MYW, الاڈ‎ and NMYW are common in the 
Targums and Rabbinical writings for both a short tume} and an hour, 
both of which meanings are also found for the commonly used Syr 
{Ase In Syr {Ase is very frequently used im eschatological 
passages for “the hour’’, cf Mark xm, 32, Jno v, 28, etc , and 
Ephraem (ed Lamy) 1m, 583, precisely as in the Qur’anic eschatological 
passages Asthe Eth 40 or 09-4, which isalso used eschatologically, 
is a borrowing from the Sy1 (Noldeke, Newe Beitr, 44), we are fairly 
sure, دہ‎ we have already noted (supra, p 40), that as an eschatological 
term the Arabic has come from Syr , and the same 1s probably true of 
the word in its ordinary usage It occurs in the early poetry and so 
would have been an early borrowing 


0 

g السامتر‎ (As Samir?) 

“xx, 87, 90, 96 

The Samaritan 

The Qur’an gives this name to the man who made the golden 
calf for the Children of Israel 

Geiger 166 ? thought that the word was due to a misunderstanding 
of the word ONO, the Angel of Death who, according to the story 
in Parke Rabbi Elvezer, xlv,2 was hidden within the calf and lowed to 
deceive the Israelites This, however, 1s rather remote, and there can 
be no doubt that the Muslim authorities are mght m saying that it 
means “ The Samaritan ’ The calf worship of the Samaritans may 


1 From the fact that the word can mean an extremely short period of time some 
have thought that its omginal meaning was Augenblinck the blink of an eye 
related to Akk seu Heb MY to gaze 

* Followed by Tisdall Sources, 113 but see Heller in EJ sub voc 

In Fnedlander s translation (London 1916) p 355‏ ؟ 
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have had something to do with the Qur’anic story! But as Fraenkel, 
ZDMG, |vi, 73, suggests, 1t 1s probably due to some Jewish Midrash 
in which later enmity towards the Samaritans led pious Jews to find 
all their calamities and lapses of faith due to Samaritan influence 2 


A companison of the Syr [4,Sas with Heb “JIT would suggest 


a Syr origin for the Ar tS ساس‎ but as Horovitz, KU, 115, notes, 
there 13 a late Jewish (NTA or we which might quite well be 


the source of the Qur’anic form 


لہ 
ee ee (Sahara)‏ 
Ixxix, 14‏ 


The passage 1s an early one referrmg to the Last Day—‘ Lo 


there will be but a single blast, and behold they are 6 بالساھر‎ 


where the Commentators are divided in opinion as to whether Sahira 


is one of the names of Hell— اس‎ or a place in Syria which 


is to be the seat of the Last Judgment, or means the surface of the 


earth—, الار‎ 4>-9 See Tab , Baid and Bagh on the verse 


Sprenger, Leben, u, 514, notes that ‘‘ aus dem Arabischen lasst es 
sich nichterklaren ’, and suggests that 11s derived from the 2 ۸2۵ 
which as used in Gen xxxix and xl means prison There seems, how 
ever, to be no evidence that this “Wt was ever connected with the 
abode of the wicked, and Schulthess, Umayya, 118, commenting on 


the verse of Umayya—s وصد ساھر‎ ye duo Lic, “we are 


permitted hunting on sea and on dry land,’ would explain it from 


the Aram’ ۳۳۳۵ = Syr {Zac ? meaning enwrons He pomts 


1 Cf the ٦٦٦ 559 of Hos vin 5 6 

2 A confirmation of this 1s found in the words of v 97 giving the punishment of 
the Samir1 where the touch menot doubtless refers to the ritual purifications of 
the Samaritans Cf Goldzihers article La Revue Africae No 268 Alger 1908 
Halévy Revue Sémitique xvi; 419 ff refers it to the cry of the lepers but Horovitz 
KU 116 rightly insists that this is not sufficient to explain the verse 

3 On which see his Homonyme Wurzeln 41 ff 
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out that » =/T is not unknown in words that have come through 


Nabataean channels 1 
It 1s not impossible, however, to take it as an ordinary Arabic word 
meaning awake v 


tlic, (Saba’) 
xxvul, 22, xxxiv, 14 


Saba’ 


The name of a city im Yemen destioyed by a great mundation 
We have fairly extensive evidence for the name of the city from non 


Arabic sources It 1s the Pilly of the § Arabian inscriptions (CIS, u, 
375, Mordtmann, Sab Denkm, 18, Glaser, Zwer Inschriften, 68 , 
Rossim, Glossarvum, 192, Ryckmans, Noms propres, 1, 353), which 
occurs in the Cuneiform inscriptions as Sab’a and Saba’,? in Greek as 


Yaa,? in Heb NAV, from which are Syr las, Eth Ath 


As the Qur anic statements about Saba’ are connected with the 
Solomon legend, it 1s possible that hke the name Sulewman, 1t came 
to him from Christian sources, though we cannot absolutely deny its 
derivation from Rabbinic material (Horovitz, KU, 115, JPN, 157), 
and indeed the name may have come directly from 5 Arabia 


سم طہ 


(Sabt)‏ ست 

n 61, 1v, 50, 153, vu, 163, xvi, 125 

Sabbath 

(Sprenger and others would add to this کاٹ‎ rest in xxv, 9 
Ixxvin, 9) 4 

We find سلت‎ only in relatively late passages and always of the 


Jewish Sabbath The Mushm authorities treat it as genume Arabic 


from سیت‎ to cut, and explain it as so called because God cut off 


1 His examples are دھل‎ - flue» -دتھی‎ م٣٦‎ and 

2 Delitzsch Paradses 303 

3s Jafain LXX but Lafaray in Strabo 

4 Leben 1: 480 Grunbaum ZDMG xxxix 584 but see Horovitz KU 96 
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His work on the seventh day! (cf Baid on u, 61, and Mas‘iid, 

Murti, m, 423) 7 
There can be no doubt that the word came into Arabic from Aram 2 

and probably from the Jewish NOAW rather than from the Syr 


{Anes The verb سمعت‎ of vu, 163, 1s then denomunative, as Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 21, has noted It 1s doubtful if the word occurs in this meaning 
earlier than the Qur an 


“ 
سے یں سے 


“ww (Sabbaha) 


Of very frequent occurrence, cf u, 28, etc 
To praise 


Besides the verb we have سلیح ,77701862 سنحاں‎ act of pravse , 


ww - }‏ ٹہ 
one who celebrates prarse, all obviously later formations from‏ سیت 


The primitive sense of the root 1s to glade, and in this sense we find 


سے لہ ہو طہ ہہ۔ہ ہہ 
m the Qur’an, so that some of the philologers‏ سا rene‏ سد 


“گے 


endeavoured to derive ساےہ‎ from this (cf Baid onu, 28) It has been 


pointed out frequently, however, that the sense of prazse 1s an Aram 
development of the root It occurs m Hebrew in this sense only 
as a late Aramaism (BDB, 986), and in 8 Semitic only after contact 
with Aramaic speaking peoples 

ا٦ذا‎ is found even in 0 Aram ,4 meaning ٥ہ‎ laud, prasse, and has 
a wide use in Syriac Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, and Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 45, 
are inclined to think that we must look for a Jewish source, but there 
is even more likelihood of 1ts bemg Syr, for not only 1s ws widely 


used in the classical language, but we find aoae = :,سنحاں‎ and in 


It 18 curious that the Muslims object to deriving it from the sense of to rest 
(Maw) on the ground of Sura 1 37 See Grunbaum ZDMG xxxix 585 
2 Geiger 54 von Kremer Jdeen 226n Hirschfeld New Researches 104 
Horovitz KU 96 JPN 186 Fischer Glossar 52 
3 Sprenger Leben 1 107 ff 
4 Indzbarski Handbuch 372 Cook Glossary 111 
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the Chmstian Palestiman dialect سیح = محمد‎ 1 It 1s clear 


that the word was known among the Arabs im pre Islamic times, 


for we find Ir asa proper name in Sabaean (cf Ryckmans, Noms 
propres, 1, 146), so Horovitz, JPN, 186, lists 1t as one of those words 
which, while obviously a borrowing from the older religions, cannot 
be definitely assigned to a particular Jewish or Christian source 


لہ 
(Sabi)‏ سیل 


Occurs frequently, cf u, 102 
A way, road—then metaphorically, a cause, or reason 
In the Qur’an it 1s used both of a road, and in the technical religious 


sense of 7 he Way (cf Acts1x, 2),1e سیل اللہ‎ The Mushm authorities 
take 1t as genume Arabic, and Sprenger, Leben, بر‎ 66, agrees with 


them It 1s somewhat difficult, however, to derive 1t from poo as 


even Raghib, Mufradat, 921, seems to feel, and the word 1s clearly 
a borrowing from the Syr uae? As a matter of fact Heb Sy 
and Aram NO°3Y mean both road or way of life, precisely as the 
Syr (lias, but it 1s the Symac word which had the widest use and 
was borrowed into Arm as 2ucfq,° and so is the more likely ongin 
It occurs in the old poetry, eg m Nabigha v, 18 (Ahlwardt, Dovans, 
p 6), and thus must have been an early borrowing 


(Sayada)‏ سحد 


Of very frequent occurrence Cf u, 32 


To worship 07 
With the verbal forms must be taken ,سحود‎ eg,u, 119, xxu, 
27, etc 


1 Schwally Idsoticon 91 See also Mingana Syriac Influence 86 Bell Origin 
51 and Noldeke Neue Bertrage 36 who shows that the Eth ٥٦0ء,‎ is of the same 
origin 

Weg‏ سسل Schwally in ZDMG lu 197 says Bei der Annahme dass‏ ٭ 
echt arabisch ist scheimt es mir auffallend zu sein dass unter den verschiedenen‏ 
Synonymen gerade dieses dem Aramaischen und Hebrischen gleiche Wort fur den‏ 


religiosen Sprachgebrauch ausgesucht ist Ich kann muir diese Erschemung nur aus 
Entlehnung erkl&ren 


* Hiibschmann Arm Gramm 1 313 ZDMG, xlvi, 246 
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This root 13 ور‎ an eas formation EveninO Aram it meant 
‘‘ prostration of reverence ’’, as 18 evident from the ڈ8‎ "18 of Sachau’s 
Edessa inscription No 3 (ZDMG, xxxvi, 158, cf Dan m, 6) In 
later Aram “Td is to bow down, NTO ور‎ worshyp, adoration, and 


NTIO MD an idol temple Similarly ,مہم سرة‎ from a primitive 
meaning of “to salute reverentially’’ (cf 2 Sam 1x, 6), comes to 


mean to adore, translating both a¢8w and mpooKuvew, and giving 


120,460 and 2 adoration, and }> a worshipper, etc 
It 1s from +, that we get ا‎ “AO (Noldeke, 76, 
xh, 719) and the Eth A176 (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36), and 1t was 
from Aram that the word passed into Arabic,! probably at an early 
period, as we see from the Mu‘allaga of ‘Amr b Kulthim,!] 112 


(اا:(1ت) سحل 
xx1, 104‏ 


The meaning of Sigill in this eschatological passage was unknown 
to the early mterpreters of the Quran Some took ز×‎ to be the name 
of an Angel, or of the Prophet’s amanuensis, but the majonty are 
in favour of its meaning some kind of writing or writing material 
(Tab and Bagh on the passage, and Raghib, Mufradat, 223 ) 

There was also some difference of opinion as to its origin, some 


hke Bagh taking it as an Arabic word derived from ,مساحلٰه‎ and 


others admitting that 1t was a foreign word, of Abyssinian or Persian 
origin? It 1s, however, neither Persian® nor Abyssinian, but the 


Gk 7۸۷۸۸۷۰۷ = Lat sigillum, used m Byzantine Greek for an Imperial 
edict # The word came into very general use in the eastern part of 
the Empire, so that we find Syr صہنکیم‎ (PSm, 2007(5 meaning 


1 Noldeke op cit Hurschfeld Bestrage 41 Schwally ZDMG lu 134 Von 


Kremer Stresfztige p ix n 
2 al Jawaliqi Mu arrab 87 al Khafaji 104 as Suyuti Jtg 321 Mutaw 41 ٤ Y 


Bell in his translation of the Mutaw 1s quite wrong in taking the word ر حل‎ to mean 
part portion blank paper It means man as 1s clear from LA, xi 347 
8 Pers سحل‎ meaning syngrapha vudicrs 18 a borrowing from the Arabic Vullers 


Lex 11 231 

4 Vollers ZDMG 1611 lh 314 Bell Origin, 74 Vacca EI subvoc Fraenkel, 
Vocab 17 Fremdw 251 

5 Noldeke Neue Bestrage, 27 
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dyploma, and Arm ufgb; meaning seal! It may have come through 
Symac to Arabic as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90, claims, but the 
word appears not to occur in Arabic earlier than the Qur’an, and may 
be one of the words picked up by Muhammad himself as used among 
the people of N Arabia’in its Greek’form In any case, as Noldeke 
insists,” it 18 clear that he quite misunderstood its real meaning 


۲ 
(لازرا5) سحیل‎ 
x1, 84, xv, 74, ev, 4 
Lumps of baked clay 


The last of these passages refers to the destruction of the army of 
the Elephant, and the others to the destruction of Sodom and 


Gomorrah In both cases the سحیل‎ 1s something rained down from 


heaven, and as the latter event 1s referred to in Stra بط‎ 33 we get the 


equivalence of بطیں = سحیل‎ which gives the Commentators their 


cue for its interpretation 3 
It was early recognized as a foreign word, and generally taken as 


of Persian origin,* Tab going so far as to tell us is وھو المار سد‎ 
JS 9, which is a very fair representation of moe and کیل‎ (Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 25, Siddiqi, Studien, 73) i Gat meaning stone 1s the Phly 


3 یر‎ sang from Av > asan,> and Ss meaning clay the Phlv 
ذدط‎ gu,® related to Arm ۳م‎ (Horn, Grundriss, 2071) ۲ From Middle 


1 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 378 

2 Neue Bettrage 27 

3 Others however would not admit this identification and we learn from Tab 
that some took it to mean the lowest heaven others connected it with OLS and 
others made 1t a form j.ss from اسحل‎ meaning || Finally, Baid tells us that 


some thought it a vanant of yew Meaning hell 

+4 al Jawaliq;a Muarrab 81 Ibn Qutaiba Adab al Kaiitb 527 al Khafaj: 103 
Raghib Mufradat 223 Bard on x1 84 as Suyuti Itg 321 Mutaw 35 and see 
Horovitz KU 11 Siddiqi 8 n 2 

5 Bartholomae ATW 207 ٭‎ PPGI 120 

7 But see Hiibschmann, Arm Gramm 1 172 
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۷٢ 
Persian 1t passed directly into Arabic Gmmme, ZA, xxvi, 164, 165, 
suggests S Arabian influence, but there seems nothing to support 


this 

lg : 

ot (S1jin) 
Ixxxu, 7, 8 


The early authorities differed widely as to what the Syjin of this 
eschatological passage might be It was generally agreed that it 


was a place, but some said 1t meant the lowest earth—da) SI ? الاز‎ 


or a name for hell, or a rock under which the records of men’s deeds 
are kept, or a prison! The Qur’an itself seems to indicate that it 


means a document ' ص فو‎ OW. so as Suyiiti, Mutaw, 46,2 tells 


us that some thought 1t was a Persian word meaning clay (tablet) 
Grimme, ZA, بعد‎ 163, thinks that 1t refers to the material on which 
the records are written, and compares with the Eth 4°77*% or 
R39?) meanmg clay writing tablets It 1s very probable, however, 
as Noldeke, Sketches, 38, suggested long ago, that the word 1s simply 


an invention of Muhammad himself If this 1s so, then ٠ 3 کتاں ص‎ 
is probably an explanatory gloss that has crept mto the text 


So} 
we (Suht) 

v, 46, 67, 68 

Unlawful 

The reference 1s to usurv and to forbidden foods ج1‎ 1s clearly 
a technical term, and the passages, 1t will be noted, are of the latest 
Madinan group 

Sprenger, Leben, 11, 40, n , suggested that it was a technical term 
borrowed from the Jews, and there certainly 1s an interesting parallel 
from the Talmud, Shabb, 140b, where FUT is used in this technical 
sense It 1s, however, the Syr |Auas depramty, corruption, «tk , 

1 See Vacca EJ sub voc who suggests that د٤‎ was this idea that the word was 


connected with that gave rise to the theory that 1t was a place in the nethermost 


earth where the books were kept rather than the books themselves 
2 See also Jig 321 
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which gives us a nominal form from which سحت‎ may have been 


derived 
سحر‎ (Sahara) 
vu, 113, 129, xxim, 91 
To enchant, bewitch, use sorcery 


Besides the verb there are used in the Qur’an the nouns es 


plu gee and وں‎ alas vu, 109, 110, ete , sorcerer , ieee a great 


magician, Xxvi, 36, سحر‎ enchantment, sorcery, V, 110, vi, 7, etc : مسحو ز‎ 
a. 9 
bewitched, xvu, 50, 103, etc , 2.0 bewntched, xxvi, 153, 185 
The verb 1s denominative, formed either from the noun سان‎ or 


which was the borrowed term‏ ,سحر 


It would seem that the word came to the Arabs from Mesopotamia, 
which was ever to them the home of sorcery and magic (see the 


Lexicons under cb زا‎ Zimmern, therefore 1 would derive it from the 


Akk sahiru sorcerer, magunan If this 1s so it may have been a very 
early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia, though a borrowing through 
the Aramaic is more probable ? 


۔) ہم 
(Stray)‏ سر ۱ 2 

xxv, 62, xxx, 45, Ixx1, 15, تہ ععا‎ 3 

A lamp or torch 

The Mushm authorities take 1t as pure Arabic, not realizing that 
the verb from which they derive 1t 1s denominative 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 7, pomted out that 1t was from Aram’ NIN = 
Syr hye These forms are, however, borrowed from the Pers 


and m Fremdw, 95, he suggests that 1t probably came directly‏ چر اع 


1 Akkadwsche Fremdworter 67 
*N "MD as used on the incantation bowls 1s significant cf Montgomery 
Aramate Incantation Texts Glossary 297 
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into Arabic from an Iranian“source, a theory also put forward by 


Sachau in his notes to the Mu‘arrab, p 21 This 1s of course possible, 
since the Arm Apw¢ is from the Iranian, as also the Ossetian ciray,) 
but Syr [y-# was a very commonly used word with many derivatives 


(PSm, 4325), and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 613, 1s doubtless nght in deriving 
the Arabic word from the Syriac ' 


at 


(9و:2:۸۸۰۶۶۸۸ھ) سرادق 

xvii, 28 

An awning, tent cover 

The passage 1s eschatological, descriptive of the torments of the 
wicked, for whom 1s prepared a fire “whose awning shall enwrap 
them”? The exegetes got the general sense of the word from the 
passage, but were not very sure of its exact meaning as we see from 
Baid’s comment on the verse 

It was very generally recognized as a foreign word Raghib, 
Mufradat, 229, notes that the form of the word 1s not Arabic, and 
al Jawaligi, Mu‘arrab, 90, classes it as a Persian word,? though he 1s not 
very certain as to what was the original form Some derived 1t from 


curtains, others‏ سر اپر ذھ Meaning an antechamber, others from‏ ,سر ادر 
_r~,® and yet others from 4>| pw 4‏ اطاق from‏ 


Pers سر آہردہ‎ 1s the form from which we must work It 1s defined 


by Vullers as “ velum magnum s auleum, quod parietis loco circum 


tentorlum expandunt’’,® and is formed from 05_y a vevl or curtain 
(Vullers, 1, 340), and an O Pers ~/srada,® from which came the 


1 Hubschmann, Arm Gramm 1 190 Addai Sher 89 wants to derive the Pers 
حر اع‎ from the Syr but this 1s putting things back to front For the Pahlavi form 


see Salemann Manichaersche Studten 1 121 Telegdi in JA cecxxvi (1935) p 255 
2 So as Suyuti Jtqg 321 and Siddiqi Studien 64 


see Noldeke Mand Gramm xxxi n 3‏ سر | ردہ al Khafaj: 105 On the form‏ ؟ 


“ Lagarde Uberswcht 176n 
5 Lex ور‎ 7 


6 Hubschmann Persische Studien 199 Cf the Phiv سم‎ srarvtan and Pers 
سرای‎ Horn Grundriss 161 
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Arm upwS} and the Judeo Persian ۲۱۱9۹ 9,۶ both meaning forecourt 
(avAn or oToa) From some Middle Persian formation from this 


/sraéda with the suffix 9 was borrowed the Arm upuSwi meaning 
curtaon,®and the Mandaean NOTIN roof of tent or awning 4 The word 
occurs in the old poetry, eg m Labid (ed Chali, p ر2‎ and ۵8 
thus an early borrowing, but whether directly from Iranian ‘or through 
Aram it 1s impossible now to say 


(Serbal)‏ سر کال 
xiv, 51, xvi, 83‏ 
Garment‏ 


From the use of the word mm the old poetry, eg Imru’ul-Qais, 
In, 14, ‘Antara, xx, 18, Hamasa, p 349, 1t 1s clear that the word 
means a shirt and in particular a shirt of mail and Raghib, Mufradat, 


228, gives the Qur’anic meaning as | pA> “gl ثیص مں‎ 


Freytag, Lex, u, 305, suggested that ×× was the Pers ار‎ ae which 
is tahen to be the origin of سر و الہ‎ and then of Jl سر‎ Many authorities 


have favoured this view, but as Dozy, Vetements, 202, points out, ار‎ res 


means breeches not shirt or mantle, and 1s formed from شل‎ femur + و ار‎ 


(Vollers, ZDMG, 1,324) In Aram , however, we find ۱ء اواطزرعء'‎ which in 
the Rabbinic writings means manile,*> and gave rise to the verbal 


forms 930 and ہاو ساس‎ ‘to enwrap ina mantle” This verbal form 


occurs in the old Arabic poetry,e g الام‎ a حی اسر‎ in the Mu‘allaga 


of ‘Antara, 1 73, and سر ال‎ may have been formed from this verbal 


1 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 241 and see Lagarde Arm Stud, § 2071 

2 Lagarde Persische Studien 72 

8 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 241 

‘ Noldeke Mand Gramm xxx1 Lagarde, Uberstcht 176n Fraenkel Fremdw 
29 It may be argued however that the Mand form 1s from Arabic 

5 So 5Q5D in Dan 1m 2) 27 Vide Andreas in the Glossary to Martis Gram 
مل امہ‎ d bibl aram Sprache 1896 and the other suggestions discussed by S A Cook 
in the Journal of Philology xxvi 306 ff in an article The Articles of Dress in Dan 
11, 2] 
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form Syr {lo,#, however, lke Gk capaBaAdAa, seems to have been 
used particularly for breeches! All these, of course, are borrowings 
from Iranian,’ but the probabilities seem to be that the word was an 
early loan word in Arabic from Aramaic 


wor 
سرٹ‎ (Sard) 
xaxiv, 10 


Chain armour, : work of rings woven together 


It occurs only in a passage relating to David’s skill as an armourer 


The Muslim authorities derive it from سڈ‎ to stetch or sew (cf 


Raghib, Mufradat, 229), though it 1s curious that they hnow that 
armourer ought to be Zarrad rather than Sarrdd (as Sijistém, 177) 


As a matter of fact 5. seems to be but a form of رد‎ ), which, hke 


>) _y*, was commonly used among the Arabs? This ررد‎ 1s a borrowing 
from Iranian sources as Fraenkel Vocab, 13, noted? Av wow 
zrada (AIW, 1703) means a coat of mail, and becomes in Phlv both 


49) zrth, whence Mod Pers 0)) and Arm gpw4p,* and also 


was borrowed into Syr as {9915 The word was a pre Islamic borrow 
ing, possibly direct from Persia, or maybe through Syriac” 


a“ 


(Satara)‏ سطر 
رمستطر ,2 xvu, 60, xxx, 6 , ln,‏ ,مسطور ,1 Ixvin,‏ رسطروں 


liv, 53 [also the forms رمصدطر‎ Ixxxvin, 22, and ,:,مصنطروں‎ In, 37] 


To waite, to inscribe 


They are all early passages save xxx, 6 and possibly all refer 
to the same thing, the writing m the Heavenly Scrolls 


1 Cf Horn Grundriss § 789 

2 Ibn Duraid 174 

3 See also his Fremdw 241 ff and Telegdi in JA cexxvi (1935) p 243 

4 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 152 Jackson Researches in Manwchaersm, 1932 
p 66 Salemann Manvwhaersche Studien 1 80 

5 Nyberg Glossar 257 Horn Grundriss 146 
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Noldeke as early as 18601 drew attention to the fact that the 


noun سطر‎ seemed to be a borrowing from |,je = NOW? so that 


the verb, as Fraenkel, Fremdw, 250, notes, would be denominative 
The Aram NOY = ١ه‎ means a document, and 1s from a root 
connected with Akk satdru, to write It occurs as OW in Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions,? and in the S Arabian mscriptions we 


have للا(‎ to write, and ڈ لا(‎ enscryptions 4 D H Muller, 47۰, 
1, 29, thinks that the Arabic may have been influenced both by the 
Aramaeans of the north, and the Sabaeans of the south, and as a 
matter of fact as-Suyiti, Jtq, 311, tells us that Juwaibir in his comment 
on xvu, 60, quoted a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas to the effect that 


3 مسطو‎ was the word used in the Himyaritic dialect for ہے‎ oe 2 


The presence of the Phliv ayes sttiré,as,e g , nthe phrase_ys)yqo0 Ne 


= 1n lines (PPGl, 205), makes us think, however, that × may have 

been Aramaic ‘influence which brought the word to 8 Arabia® In 
any case the occurrence of the word in the early poetry shows that 1t 
was an early borrowing 


7 (Str) 
Ixn, 5 


A large book 
It occurs only in the plu اسمار‎ in the proverb “like an ass 


beneath a load of books ’”’ 


This sense of اسمار‎ 18 quite unnatural in Arabic, and some of the 


early authorities quoted in as Suyiiti, Jtg, 319,” noted that 1t was a 
borrowing from Nabataean or Syriac It was apparently a word used 
among the Arabs for the Scriptures of Jews and Christians, for in 


1 Geschichte des Qorans p 13 
* Cf Horovitz KU 0 
3 Lidzbarsk: Handbuch 374 
* Lidzbarsk1 Hphemerts 11 381 Hommel Chrest 124 Muller Epigr Denkm 
aus Arabeen In 2 liv 2 Glaser Altjementsche Nachrichten 67fF Rossim 
Glossartum 194 
Vide Sprenger Leben 11 395 
Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 29 takes the Arabic form as derived from Aramaic 
Mutaw 54 59 
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Bekri, Mu‘yam, 369, 18, we read of how ad-Dahhak entered a Christian 


monastery while the monk was reading é اسمار‎ or | ,سمفر‎ and 


Ibn Duraid, 103, says that S2fr means “ the volume of the Torah or 
the Injil or what resembles them ”’ ! ; 
It 1s clearly a borrowing from Aramaic? The common Heb 5 


appears in Aram as NBO, Syr ھی(‎ From Aram it passed 


on the one hand into Eth as fié,@ and on the other into Arm as 
unfirp Asthe Arm word seems to have come trom Syr,? we may 
suppose that 1t was from the same source that the Arabs got the word 


sh س‎ 


3 yaw (Safara) 
Ixxx, 15 


َ‫ لہ 
Scribes , plu of ae (used of the heavenly scribes)‏ 
as Suyiiti, 10, 321 (Mutaw, 60), tells us that some early authorities‏ 


۶ 
said 1t was a Nabataean word meaning ٹر ا‎ Aram “IDO was a 


scribe or secretary who accompanied the Governor of a Province 
(Ezra iv, 8, etc), and then came to mean ypapuparevs im general 
(cf Ezra vu, 12, 21, and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, Index, 301) 


So Syr مک1‎ is both ypauparevs and VOMLKOS, and as Arabic terms 
connected with literary craft are commonly of Syriac origin we may 
suppose with Mingana ک4‎ that this word 1s from Christian rather than 
from Jewish Aramaic, though the occurrence of Palm ۰ 
may point to an early borrowing in N Arabia ‘ 


4 


4 aw 
a (Safina) 
xviu, 70, 78, xxix, 14 
A ship 


1 See Goldzihern ZDMG xxxu, 347n 

2 Fraenkel Fremdw 247 Schwally JIdsoticon 64 In Safaite "BD means an 
inscription cf Littmann Semitw Inscriptions 118 124 127 

3 Hubschmann Arm Gramm,1 317 and see Muller m WZKM vin 284 

« Syriac Influence 85 Horovitz KU 68 n_ 18 in doubt whether مر بر‎ of Jewish 
or Syrian origin As a matter of fact the heavenly scribes occur just as frequently 
in Jewish as in Christian books so that a decision from the use of the word 18 
impossible 

5’ RES m No 1739 
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The reference in xvi 1s to the boat used by Moses and al-Khidr, 
and in xxix to Noah’s ark 


The lexicographers fancifully demve 1t from سمںی‎ to peel or 


سے 


سا لہ 
denominative from cpt‏ ود pare (cf LA, xvu, 72) This, however,‏ 


an adze, which itself 1s not an Arabic word but the Pers اہساں‎ which 
passed into Arabic through tucnm! Guidi, Della Sede, 601, called 


attention to the fact that avW be 1s a loan word in Arabic, and the 


Semitic root 18 doubtless JDO to cover wm, which we find nn Akk 
sapannu = concealment, Phon 2۵ھ۳12‎ a roof,? and Aram 2ج‎ , Heb 
1B9 to cover 

The form ۱14۹2٥0 occurs in Heb im the story of Jonah (Jonah 1, 5), 
and in the Talmud and Targums NJ°]O and NW" are commonly 
used Even more commonly used are the Syr [saa jAraam, and 
as both the al Khidr and Nih stomes of the Qur’4n seem to have 
developed under Christian influence we might suspect the word there 
to be a borrowing from Syriac It occurs, however, 1n the old poetry, 
eg Imru’ul Qais xx, 4 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 128), Di Hudh, xvm, 3, 
etc , so one cannot venture to say more than that 1t came from some 
Aram source, as an early borrowing into Arabic 


ee (Sakar) 

xvi, 69 

Intoxicatmg drink 

With this should be associated all the other forms derived there 
from and connected with drunkenness, e g 1v, 46, xv, 15,72, xxu, 2 
as Suyiti, tg, 321 (Mutaw, 40), tells us that some early authorities con- 


sidered it an Ethiopic word It 1s possible that the Eth AZ is the 
origin of the Arabic word, but the word 13 widely used in the Semitic 


languages, eg Akk stharu (cf OU, 29), beer 4, and Heb السا‎ , 
Aram RUDY, Syr {20 date wine, and was borrowed nto Egyptian, 


1 Vullers, Lex 1 68 Fraenkel Fremdw 216, 217 

* Lidzbarski Handbuch 330 Harris Glossary 127 

Cf the MPH and MARPD of the Elephantine papyn (Cowley, Aramaic‏ ؟ 
Papyrt No 26)‏ 

4 Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw 39 
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eg tkr,1 and Greek, eg CiKEepa 2 Thus while it may have come 
into Arabic from Syriac’as most other wine terms did, on the other 
hand it may be a common derivation from early Semitic (Guidi, 
Della Sede, 603) 


ce (Sakana) 
Of frequent occurrence 


To dwell 
Besides the simple verb we find al tle participles a Lu and 


ee a 
d 0.27 and the nominal سمی عصہ‎ and Ee 


Zimmer, Akkad Fremdw, 30, thinks that the ongin was Mesopo 
tamian The Akk Sakanu meant to setile un a place (mederlegen, nreder 
setzen), and was particularly used of dwelling somewhere This, he 
thinks, was the origin on the one hand of the other Semitic forms, 


eg Heb JOU, Phon JOU, Syr دھکے‎ and Ar 020 and, 


perhaps on the other hand, of the Gh oxnv7 tent (though m view of 
the evidence in Boissacq, 875, this 1s doubtful) 


a (کلگ)‎ 


xu, 1 

A knife 

Noldeke, Mand Gramm, 125 n, had noted that 1t was a borrowed 
word comparing it with Heb ت2"(‎ , Syr {1aam, and Mand ٥ن‎ 
and NJ°30% The Heb ("2 is a loan word from Aram and the 
Aram word 1s also the source of the Gk ouxivyn* and the ۲۳٣ 
ideogram #999 sakena,® so that an Aram “origin of the Arabic 
word 1s fairly certam, though whether from Syr or OAram it 18 
difficult to decide (cf Guidi, Della Sede, 581) 


1M Muller Asien und Europa 1893 p 1023 Cf Erman Grapow v 410 

2 Levy Fremdw 81 and Lagarde Miitheilungen 1 307 

Fraenkel Fremdw 84 says See ist seiner ganzen Bildung nach als Lehn‏ ؟ 
wort deutlich es hat ferner 1m Arabischen keine Ableitung und ausserdem ist die‏ 
Lautverschiebungsregel dari gegenuber "2 deutlich verletzt‏ 

4 Levy Fremdw 176 

5 PPGl 201 
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9. ”~ 

rants Ge (Sakina) 

n, 249, rx, 26, 40, xlvin, 4, 18, 6 

The Shekinah 

The question of the Shekinah m the Qur’an has been discussed at 
length by de Sacy 1 and by Goldziher,? and we need do no more here 
than briefly summarize the results 

The word occurs only in late Madinan passages and appears to 
have been a technical term learned by Muhammad at a relatively 
late period In u, 249, it refers to the sign whereby the Israelites 
were to recognize Saul as their king, but im all the other passages 
it 18 some kind of assistance sent down to believers from Heaven 


Now there 1s a genuine Arabic word سکسة‎ meaning tranquilloty, 


from 2 to rest, be quiet, and the common theory of the exegetes 


18 that this 1s the word used here This, however, will hardly fit n, 249,3 
and even in the other passages it 1s obvious that something more than 
merely tranquillity was meant, so that many thought it had the special 


meaning of a) * There was some doubt as to the vowelling of the 


word, for we find rs Sr ries ay and 4 So beside the usual 


(TA, xx 238, LA, xvu, 76) There can be httle doubt,‏ کت 


صحص ہم 


however, that we have here the Heb’  ۳٦("2ات,۶‎ though possibly through 
the Syr ؟ فحمندۂ)‎ Muhammad would have learned the word from the 
People of the Book, and not quite understanding its significance, have 
associated 1t with the genume Arabic word meaning tranquillity, 
and this gives us the curiously mixed sense of the word in the Qur’an 


' سار‎ (Salam) 
Of very frequent occurrence, cf iv, 96, v, 18, vi, 54, etc 


1 JA 1829 p 177 ff 2 Abhandlungen 1 177-204 and RHR xxvii 1-13 

8 So the Commentators admit that 1t means tranquzllity in all passages save 11 249 

‘Cf LA xvi 76 

5 Geiger 54 Weil Mohammed, 181 Pautz Offenbarung 251 Horovitz JPN 
208 von Kremer, Ideen 226 n Fraenkel Vocab, 23 Joel HI sub voc Grun 
baum ZDMG@ xxxix 581 582 

6 Noldeke Neue Bestrage, 24 It was doubtless through the Syr that we get the 
Mand NANSSw See Lidzbarski Mand Liturgeen (1920) Register sv Montgomery 
Aramave Incantation Texts Glossary, p 304 
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Peace 7 


صے 
۶ ہے 


The denominative verbs سلم‎ and cok ۱ with their derivatives 


are also used not uncommonly m the Qur’an, though the primitive 


سے کے 
verb he does not occur therein‏ 


The root 1s common Semitic, and 1s widely used in all the Semitic 
tongues The sense of peace, however, seems to be a development 
peculiar to Heb’ and Aram and from thence to have passed into the 
S Semitic languages Heb pe is soundness then peace! , Aram 
APA securdy, Syr aXe security, peace The Eth ٥۳۸۸ہ,‎ 
however, 1s denommnative,? so that fAY” doubtless came from the older 
religions Similarly ۹31 2 ور‎ to be taken as due to Northen influence, 
the rh hke Eth ff (instead of 3 and w), being parallel with the © 
of the Safaite inscriptions 

In the Aram ‘area the word was widely used as a term of salutation, 


and in this sense we very frequently find pw in the Nabataean 


and Sinaitic,* and 050 in the Safaite scriptions > From this area it 
doubtless came into Arabic ® being used long before Islam, as Goldziher 


کے 


has shown (ZDMG, xlvi, 2215( There can be little doubt that نا‎ 


to greet, etc, 18 denominative from this, though Torrey, Foundation, 
would take the whole development as purely Arabic 


8 سالہ 


(Szlsela)‏ سلسلهة 


xl, 73, Ixrx, 32, Ixxvi, 4 
Chain 


It 1s used only in connection with descriptions of the torments 
of hell, and may be a technical term صد‎ Muhammad’s eschatological 
vocabulary, borrowed in all probability from one of the Book religions 

In any case it cannot be easily explained from an Arabic root, 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 581, already suspected it as non-Arabic 


1 So also the O5t of the Ras Shamra tablets 

2 Dillmann, Lex 322 

8 Hommel Stidarab Chrest 124 Rossini Glossarzum 196 

4 For examples see Euting Nab Inschr 19 20 Sin Inschr, 61 ff 

5 Littmann Semitic Inscryptions pp 131 132 134 etc 

٤٠ Noldeke Schwally 1,33 n See Kunstlinger in Rocznih Orjentalistyceny xi 1-10 
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Fraenkel, Fremdw, 29017 relates ×۲ to the Aram NIVOW?W, Syr 
1ANe.»,? which 1s the origin of the Eth AAA (Noldeke, Neue 


Beitrdge, 42), and possibly of the late Heb nowy 8 The borrowmg 


from Aram’ would doubtless have been early, and 1t 1s possible that 
we find the word in Safaite (cf Ryckmans, Noms propres, 151) 


@ ہے مہ 


(Sultan)‏ سلطاں 


Of very frequent occurrence, cf دا‎ 144, 1v, 93, vi, 81 
Power, authority (¢ Eovcia ) 


کی سے 


a” 
The denommative verb Lalu to give pouer over occurs in 1۷, 92, 


lix, 6 شر‎ 
The primitive verb سلط‎ to be hard or strong occurs frequently in 


the old poetry 4 but not صد‎ the Qur’an It is cognate with Eth ٥٥ 
to exercise strength,® and with a group of N Semitic words, but in 
N Semitic the sense of the root has developed in general to mean 
to domuneer, have power over, eg Akk Ssalatu, to have power® Heb 


ny to domineer, be master of? Aram pow , Syr Xs to have 


mastery over Under this Aram influence the Eth wAm later comes 
to mean potestatem habere 
The Muslim philologers were entirely at sea over the Quranic 


(cf LA, 1x, 193),‏ ساط which they wish to derive from‏ ,سلطاں 


and Sprenger, Leben, بر‎ 108 mnghtly took it as a borrowing from the 
Aram ® In Bibl Aram ow occurs several times, with the meaning 


soverergnty, dominion, like the Rabbinic Sw and Muo> Ww 
In the Nabataean inscriptions also we find (۵ ٹ2‎ rule, or domunion 
(cf Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 376), but 1t 1s in Syriac that we find the 


1 See also p 76 and Schwally IJdsoticon 94 Schulthess Lex 209 

* Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 35 carnes this itself back to Akk saréarratu 

8 Also of the Arm 29 eu uy Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 314 

Asha in Geyer Zwet Gedichte 1 163 Diwan iv 41 v 60 Asmatyat vi 17 
: Cf also AAM and Noldekes note Neue Beitrage 39 n 3 

6 Zimmern Akkad Fremdu 7 

' It 1s only a late word in Heb and possibly a borrowing from Aramaic 


® So Noldeke Neue Beittrage 39 n 3 Wellhausen ZDM@ (×× 633 Massignon 
Leaique technique 52 
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word most widely used In particular t1{Xa@ is used in precisely 
the same senses as سلطاں‎ is used in the Qur’an, and 1t was doubtless 


from this source that both the Ar سلطاں‎ and Eth ۶م‎ ۵۸111 were 


derived 1 


سے 


ہہ 
ee‏ 
(Sullam)‏ 0 


vi, 35, In, 38 

Ladder 

The word 1s clearly an Aram’ borrowing, for it has no root in Arabic 
and can only be explamed from Aram Nf710, as Schwally has 
noticed (ZDMG, lm, 197) The word does not occur in Syriac, but 
its currency in N Arabia is evidenced by a Palm uscription— 
NvaY PTY MIT NMOS TOY) “and he has made along 
with this stairway seven columns” (De Vogue, No 11, lne 3)? It 
would probably have been a fairly early borrowmg, and as the word 
seems to be originally Akkadian,° one cannot lose sight of the possibility 
of the Arabic word having been an early borrowmg from Mesopotamia 


(Salwa)‏ سلوی 

un, 54, vu, 160, xx, 82 

Quail 

The word is found only in connection with the story of the manna 
and quails sent as provision for the Children of Israel in their desert 


wanderings 
Some of the Muslim philologers endeavoured to derive it from 


to console (cf Zam on u, 54), but there can be no reasonable doubt‏ سلا 
that it 1s from the Heb 0 through the Aram“ The Jewish Aram‏ 
little used, so all the probabilities are in favour of its‏ ور 1°5W‏ 150 


1 Fischer Glossar 56 gives ×٤ from Aramaic 
2 There 1s some doubt however as to whether the reading should be NOdD or 


nnby though im the facsimile 1t certainly looks hke ڑے‎ = 5 and not H = 


8 See Schwally ZDMG lu 197 Horovitz JPN 210 
4 Horovitz KU 17 n Lagarde Uberswht 190 n however curiously regards 


2 as borrowed from the Arabic 
N 
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having come through Syr .0\o0,! though it may have come from the 
Targums (Ahrens, Chrostliches, 25) 


صے ۶ 
(Sulavman)‏ سلہمان 

un, 96, 1v, 161, vi, 84, xx, 78-81, xxvun, 15-45, xxxiv, ll, 
Xxxvi1n, 29, 33 

Solomon 

All these references are to the Biblical Solomon, though the informa- 
tion about him in the Qur’an 1s mostly derived from late legend 

The name was early recognized as a foreign borrowing into Arabic 
and 1s given as such by al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 85, though some were 


inclined to take 1t as genuine Arabic and a dimmmutive of olin from 
a root (cf LA, xv, 192) Lagarde, Ubersicht, 86 thought the 
philologers were night in taking it as a dimmutive from ,سلٰاں‎ quoting 


۶ سے‎ 
as parallel ol -ace ) from ol Sac ر‎ and Lidzbarsk:, Johannesbuch, 74, 


n l,agrees Thetruth, however, seems to be that it 1s the Syr “ alors, 
as Noldeke has argued? al Jawaligi, op cit , said 1t was Heb , but Gk 
Tardpwv , Syr Qkoade, Eth Afedy, beside Heb MD2Y, 
are conclusive proof of Christian origin 

The name was well known in the pre Islamic period, both as the 
name of Israel’s king, and as a personal name,’ so بر‎ would have been 
quite familiar to Muhammad’s contemporaries 


۲ of 

(Sunbul)‏ سلل' 
n, 263, xn, 46, 47‏ 
Kar of corn‏ 


The double plu a سنا‎ and سسلات‎ suggests foreign borrowing 


1 Fraenkel Vocab, 24 Hhurschfeld Bettrage, 41 Mingana Syrtac Influence 86 

*ZDMG xv, 806 ZA xxx 158 andcf Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 256 Mingana 
Syriac Influence 82, Horovitz JPN 167-9 

® Horovitz, KU, 118 points out that we have evidence for it as a personal name 
only among the Madinan Jews (Cf also Sprenger, Leben u, 335 
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The usual theory 1s that 1t 1s derived from سنل‎ (Raghib, Mufradat, 


222, and the Lexicons), 1t not bemg realized that the verb اسىل‎ 


to put out ears, 1s itself a denommnative from Ati, 4} he 4 en 
which parallel Heb noaw , Akk Jgubultu , Aram تد‎ ۱ 
Syr )كکذ1۸‎ (cf Eth ANA) 
o} oF of 
As a matter of fact 0) ~», 18 an independent borrowing 


from the Aram’ and may be compared with the Mand ام ارول‎ 
(Noldeke, Mand Gram ,19) The inserted n 1s not uncommon mn loan- 


words in Arabic, as Geyer points out } Cf ممحل‎ from دی‎ , Syr Hs, 


, 
Po. 
or aS: from lay or قعمد‎ from “TID, Syr 1,200, or × حر بر‎ from 
“IM, Syr Tale, etc 


وو لہ 
xvi, 30, xliv, 53, lxxvi, 1‏ 
Fine silk‏ 


It occurs only in combination with rc) pees! in describing the 


elegant clothing of the inhabitants Bis Paradise, and thus may be 
suspected at once of being an Iranian word 

It was early recognized as a foreign borrowing, and 1s given as 
Persian by al Kind), Risadla, 85 , ath Tha‘lahi, Fgh, 317, al Jawaliqi, 
Mu‘arrab, 79, al Khafaj1, 104, as Suyiit: Jtg 322 Others, however, 
took بر‎ as Arabic, as the Muhit notes, and some, as we learn from 
TA, 1v, 168, thought 1t was one of the cases where the two languages 
used the same word 

Freytag in his Lexicon gave it as e persica lungua, though Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 4, raised a doubt, for no such form as سندس‎ occurs 1n Persian, 


ancient or modern? Dvofrék, Fremdw, 72, suggests that 1t 1s a corrup 


tion of the Pers بسددوقس‎ which hke Syr .a90 -itco 1s derived from 


1 Zwes Gedichte 1 118 n 2 See now Henning in BSOS 1x 87 
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Gk cavdv&, a word used among the Lydians, so Strabo XI, xiv 9 
says, for fine, transparent, flesh coloured women’s garments of linen 
Fraenkel, Fremdw,41, compares with theGh ovdev, the garment 
used in the Bacchic mysteries, and with this Vollers, ZDMG, h, 298, 
is inclined to agree, as also Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 37 روڈ ئوہ‎ 
itself 1s derived from Akk sudinnu, sadinnu, whence came the Heb 
PIO, Aram NI"O «In any case it was an early borrowing as 


it occurs in the early poetry, eg in Mutalammis, xiv, 3, etc 


Sip 
س ار‎ )۵۱۸۷۵۶( 
| 


> $ 
ہی‎ («el ۶ 
Only in the plu forms راو رہ‎ xl, 53, and ر‎ glu , xvin, 30, 


xxn, 23, xaxv, 30, lxxvi, 2] 

Bracelets 

The form رہ‎ er occurs in the Pharaoh story, but ) اساو‎ is found 
only in eschatological passages describing the adornment of the 
inhabitants of Paradise 


Zimmern Akkad Fremdw, 38, points out that the ultimate origin 
مر‎ the old Babyloman* sawiru, Sewiru meaning rong or arm bracelet, 


whence was derived the Heb s71@ and Aram "اڈ‎ Syr مھ(‎ 


bracelet Zimmern would derive the Ar | ew from the Aramaic 2 


The Syr {sts is a fairly common word, and 1s used to translate 
“T7 in Gen xxiv, 22, etc, and MM in Ex xxav, 22, but from the 
form of the Arabic 1t would seem rather a direct borrowing from the 
Akk “at some early time, than a borrowing through the Aramaic 


Fraenkel, Fremdw, 56, thinks سو ار‎ 1s genuine Arabic, but the 
Muslim authorities were themselves in doubt about it, some of them 


giving it as of Persian origin (Lane, Lez, 1465) The borrowed form 


was certainly the سو ار‎ from which the plu forms were developed 


یہ 
?( ہی 
(Stra)‏ سورہ 
n, 21, 1x, 65, 87, 125, 128, x, 39, =, 16, xxiv 1, xlvun, 2‏ 
Siira‏ 
Vullers Lex 11 331 2 So Meissner n GGA 1904 p 756‏ 1 
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The passages in which it occurs are all late, and possibly all Madinan 
It always means a portion of revelation, and thus was used by 
Muhammad as a technical term 

The Mushm authorities are quite ignorant of the origin of the 


word! Some took it as connected with ,سور‎ meaning a town wall 


(cf Raghib, Mufradat, 248), others made 1t mean 4) ,مار‎ an astronomical 
stateo (cf Muhit, sub voc ), while others, readmg the word 0 سؤر‎ 


¢ & 
would derive it from اسا ر‎ to leave over (Raghib, op cit , cf also 


Itqgan, 121) 

The older European opmion was that 1t was a Jewish word derived 
from 5111, which 1s used in the Mishnah for row, rank, file Buxtorf 
in his Lexicon suggested this equivalence, and 1t was accepted by 
Noldeke in 18601n his Geschichte des Qorans, p 24, hehas been followed 
by many later writers? Lagarde, Mittheilungen, m, 205, however, 
pointed out the difficulties of this theory, and thought that the origin 
of the word was to be found m Heb sTW (which he would read in 
Is xxvim, 25), and then, referrmg to Buxtorf’s JWT TW loneae 
quas transsilire wmpune possumus, he suggests that the meaning 1s 
kaveov TW, however, 1s such a doubtful word that one cannot 
place much reliance on this derivation 

A further difficulty with Noldekes theory 1s that ‘771% seems 
not to be used m connection with Scripture, whereas the Qur anic 


exclusively so associated, a fact which has led Hirschfeld‏ 18 سورہ 


(New Researches, 2,n 6) tothink that the word 1s meant to represent 
the Jewish s1 110, the well known techmical term for the section 
marks in the Hebrew Scriptures This 1s connected with his theory 


that گر قاں‎ 1s meant to represent the division marks called ر02‎ 


which 1s certaimly not the case, and though his suggestion that oe) سو‎ 


1 Fraenkel Vocab 22—cuius derivationem Arabes ignorant 

2 See also his Neue Bevtrage 26 and Fraenkel Vocab 22 Fremdw 237 238 
Pautz Offenbarung 89 von Kremer Ideen 226 Vollers ZDMG h 324 Klem 
Religion of Islam 3 Cheikho Nagraniya 182 Fischer Glossar 60a Horovitz 
JPN 211 Ahrens Christliches 19 
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1s due to a misreading of ۳۳“ as (1710 ور‎ not without its subtlety, 
we cannot admit that it 1s very likely that Muhammad learned such a 
technical term in the way he suggests 1 

The most probable solution 1s that it 1s from the مق‎ Lgsaco a 
writeng,? a word which occurs in a sense very like our English lines 


(PSm, 2738), and thus 1s closely parallel to Muhammad’s use of ں‎ | 


and OLS, both of which are hkewise of Svnac origin 


۲ 
سوط‎ (Sawt) 
Ixxxix, 12 
A scourge 


The Commentators صد‎ general interpret the word as scourge, though 
some (cf Zam ہ:‎ loco) * would take ز×‎ to mean calamities, and others 


سے ہے 
Le‏ = ساط in an endeavour to preserve it as an Arabic word from‏ 


to mix, want to make بد‎ mean “ mixing bowl’’,1 e a vial of wrath lke 


the @iaAn of Rev xvi 


There can be no doubt that scourge “1s the right interpretation, 


and b سو‎ in this sense would seem to be a borrowing from Aramaic 


In Heb © 1s a scourge for horses and for men, and Aram NQOW, 
Syr [Zas have the same meaning, but are used also in connection 
with calamities sent by God as a scourge to the people * From Aram 


the word passed also into Eth as A@P, plu AAPP = paore€, 
flagellum, and though Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90, thinks the origin 
was Christian rather than Jewish, it 1s really impossible to decide 
Horovitz, JPN, 211, favours an Ethiopic origin, while Torrey Founda 
tron, 51, thinks 1t 18 mixed Jewish Arabic 


2 So Buhl in EJ sub voc but his own suggestion of a derivation from سار‎ to 
mount up, is no happier See Kunstlinger in BSOS vn 599 600 

* Bell, Orwin 52 the suggestion of derivation from 12,200 preaching made 
by Margolhouth, HRE x 539 1s not so near Cf Horovitz JPN 212 


Cf also Baid and Bagh and LA, 1x 199‏ ٭ 
Barth EHtymol Stud, 14 and 2478 xxxm, 306 wants to make it mean flood‏ * 


but see Horovitz KU 13 
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سوں‎ (Sig) 
xxv, 8, 22 
A street 
It occurs only in the plu اف‎ yl referring to the streets of the 


city 
In later Arabic (8 سو‎ normally means a market place, but in the 


Qur’an it 1s used as the (IW of the OT and the Targums for street, 
in contradistinction to the Talmudic meanmg of broad place or market 1 


The philologers derive ×× from lu to drive along (LA, xu, 33), but 


Fraenkel, Fremdw, 187, 1s doubtless nght in thinking that 1t 1s a word 
taken over bv the Arabs from more settled peoples? The Aram 
NP’ Syr foas commonly mean odos, as well as ayopa, 
and in a Palmyrene inscription (De Vogué xv, 5) weread 37) NUT 
(1%, showing that the word was known صد‎ N Arabia‘ 

From some early Mesopotamian source? the word passed into 


Traman, for we find the Phlv ideogram 9 ;49 shékaé meaning market, 


public square, or forum, whence comes the Judaeo Persian “]1O 4 
From Syriac it passed also into Arm as رسپلگہم‎ in the sense of 
market,® and it may have been from Christian Aramaic that the word 
came into Arabic 


(Sima)‏ سیما 
un, 274, vu, 44,46, xlvn 32, xlvin, 29, lv, 41‏ 
Sign, mark, token‏ 


A majority of the Muslim authorities take the word from رسام‎ of 


which Form II سوم‎ means to mark or brand an animal, and Form V 


7 
a fo سك‎ 


to set a mark on These, however, are denomunative and the‏ سو 


1 Cooke NSI 280 Cowley Aramatc Papyrr No 5 

2 But see Muller WZKM 1 27 

3 In Akkadian inscriptions we find sugu—a street cf Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 
43 

4 طط‎ 214 Frahang Glossary p 82 It occurs in the Judaeo Persian version 
of Jer xvu 1 see Horn, Grundriss p 84 

§ Hubschmann ZDMG xlvi 247 Arm Gramm 1 314 
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primitive meaning of the root 1s to pass along (Raghib, Mufradat, 251) 
Some, however, as we learn from Baid on vu, 44, ventured to derive 


1t from وسم‎ to brand 
The Qur’anic form 1s رسدماء‎ but in the literature we find سدمة‎ 


and eee with the same meaning, and they seem all to be derivatives 


from Gk‘ ojpa, a sign, mark, or token, especially one from heaven 
(Vollers, ZDMG, li, 298),1e the onpeov of the NT In the Peshitta 
onetov 1s generally rendered by 12] (1e Heb MIN, Aram NMN), 
but in the ecclesiastical hterature we find a plu ممطما‎ which gives us 


exactly the form we need,? and it may well have been from some 
colloquial form of this, representing o7@, that the Arabic سدماء‎ was 


derived 


A eee (Sana) 
2x11, 20 
Mt Sinai 
The usual Qur’anic name for Sinai was ر‎ ye (11, 60, 87 , 1v, 158, etc ), 


and A or was quite generally recognized as a foreign borrowing 


as Suyiiti, ,و//‎ 322, says that 1t was considered to be Nabataean,? though 
some took it to be Syriac or Abyssinian,’ and others claimed that it 


was genuine Arabic, a form Jia from sul meaning pla ار‎ It 


is curious that the exegetes were a little uncertain whether سدساء‎ 


meant the mountain itself or the area m which the mountain was 5 


1 Kamil 14 17 The Muhi{ would demve سما‎ meaning magi from iT OW 


but 1¢ 18 clearly oneca through Syr LSo.co 
7 ; ey 2613 It occurs also in the Christian Palestiman dialect cf Schulthess 
ex 
3 So Mutaw 59 and Bagh on xxm, 20 quoting al Mugqatil 
* Bagh on xxu1 20 quoting al Kalb: and Ikmma 
5 }tde Bagh op eit — Ld Jaw ds ھواسم اللکاں الدی‎ which may be a 
reflection of év rw épijuq@ rov opous Dwa 
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Either the kth #,91 or the Chmst Palast [aco representing 


the Gk 2va& would give us a nearer equivalence with ane than the 
Heb “J°O or the usual Syr eaLam, but the Chnst Palast wiam saz,’ 


which 1s exactly the Ar 23 ) yb, makes the Syriac origin certain ٭‎ 


The سدیں‎ of acv, 2, 18 obviously a modification of سنا‎ for the 


sake of rhyme,* though some of the Mushm authorities want to make 
it an Abyssinian word (as Suyiiti, 1٣,822 Mutaw,44) and both Geiger 
155, following d’Herbelot,® and Gnmme, Z 4, xxvi, 167, seek to find 
some independent origin for it 


(Shark)‏ شر 
12 تح ,38 Used very frequently, cf xxxv,‏ 
give God a partner‏ ما To associate anyone with God‏ 


In the Quran the word has a technical sense with reference to 
what 1s opposed to Muhammad’s conception of monotheism Thus 


۶ 
we find +] ا‎ , to give partners to God ۱ to bea polytheist, 0 مشر‎ 


} 
one who gives God a partner, 1¢ a polytheist, کا‎ os those to whom 


the polytheists render honour as partners with God terms which, we 
may note, are not found in the earliest 50۵ 


The root ORs شر‎ is ‘* to 0 the shoe strings broken '* so الہ‎ oe 


means sandal straps, and 2 اشرا‎ 13 “ to put leather thongs in sandals ”’ 


with which we may compare Heb 1 12 to lay cross wise, to interweave, 


J 
SYT yr to brand Fromthis the words Lge: a netand شر‎ a partner 


1 Kunstlinger صد‎ Rocentk Orjentalrstyceny v (1927) pp 59 ۶ suggests that itis a 
descriptive adjective and not a proper name 

Cf the Liam» paz in one of the fragments edited by Schulthess ZDMG‏ ٭ 
lvi 257‏ 

8 Note the discussion in Geiger 155 n and Horovitz KU 123ff JPN 09 

‘So Horovitz KU 123 He notes also that its vowelling represents the older 
spelling 

5 See also Sycz Ezgennamen 57 who however, wrongly writes cn. for 
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shyp, 1e the interweaving of interests, are easily derived In the 
technical sense of associating partners with God, however, the word 
seems to be a borrowing from 8 Arabia” In an inscription published 
by Mordtmann and Muller in WZKM, x, 287, there occurs the line— 


SVE de ۹4851۹ 4881 43 Hilo “and avoid giving 
a partner to a Lord who both bringeth disaster, and is the author 


of well bemg” Here (۶ 1s used in the techmcal Qur’anic sense of 


20 شر‎ 1 and there can be httle doubt that the word came to Muhammad, 


whether directly or indirectly, from some 8 Arabian source 


(Sho‘ra)‏ شعری 
lin, 50‏ 
Sirius‏ 
The Commentators know that it 1s the Dog Star, which was anciently‏ 


worshipped among the Bani Khuza‘a (Bagh and Zam on the passage, 
and cf LA, vi, 84) 


The common explanation of the phulologers 1s that it 1s from _yaws 


and means “ the hairy one’’, but there can be little doubt that it 1s 
derived from the Gh ھ۷2‎ م٥۶۸۶‎ whose p, a8 Hess shows, 1s regularly 


rendered by Ar 2 The word occurs in the old poetry * and was 


doubtless known to the Arabs long before Islam 


wer 

(Shahr)‏ سُھر 
u, 181, 190, ete , 1v, 94, v, 2,98, 1x, 2,5,36, xxaiv, 11, etc‏ 
Month‏ 


1 The editors of the inscription recognize this and Margoliouth Schwerch Lectures 
p 68, says the Qur anic technicality sherk, the association of other beings with 
Allah whose source had previously eluded us 1s here traced to 1ts home Horovitz 
KU 60 61 however 1s not so certain and suggests Jewish influence connected with 
the Rabbinic use of 78۷ 

® Hess, ZS 11, 221 thinks we have formal proof of the foreign origin of the word 


in the fact that the Bedouin know only the name سہرم‎ for this star LA nu 6 
and vi 84 gives ¢ y+ asa synomym for سعری‎ and this word 1s found again in the 


Bishan Mirdyum 
3 See Hommel ZDMG xiv 597 and Horovitz KU 119 
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Fen | ۶'۶ 
Besides the sing we have both plu forms اشھر‎ and سُھور‎ in the 
Qur’an 
It occurs only in relatively late passages, mostly Madinan, and 
always 1n the sense of month, never with the earher meaning moon 


The primitive sense of شھر‎ 18 to publish abroad, and × was known 


to some of the early philologers that شھر‎ meaning month was a borrow 


ing, as we learn from as-Suyiti, Jtg, 322, and al Jawaligi, Mu‘arrab, 93 
The borrowmg was doubtless from Aram where alone we find any 
development of the root in this sense InOQ Aram ٦طا‎ as the name 
of the moon god occurs in the inscriptions of Nerab of the seventh 
century BC,! and in the proper name “"TWOND we find 
it on an inscription from Sinai? In the Targums NWT"O is the moon, 
and hke the Syr {sowo and the Aram NWsT0, 1s of quite common 
use It was from the Aram that the Eth “IyC was derived, and 
in all probability the Arabic also, though the S Arabian لا(‎ 
(Rossini, Glossarvum, 247) may poimt to an early development in 
Arabic itself 


lage (Shuhad@ ) 

w*T1, 1m, 134, )xxxux, 69, ۳:۸ 18 

Witnesses 

Goldziher in his Muhammedanische Studien, 1 387 ff, pointed out 
the connection of this with the Syr* {s0190, which in the Peshitta 
translates uaprup* The word itself is genume Arabic, but its sense 


was influenced by the usage of the Christian communities of the 
time 


«(Sharan‏ شطاں 
Of frequent occurrence, cf u, 34, 271 , 1v, 85, etc‏ 
It occurs (a) as a personal name for the Evil One—o 2aravas,‏ 
cf u, 34, 1v, 42, etc‏ 
Text in Lidzbarski: Handbuch, 445‏ 1 


2 Lidzbarski op cit 252 
٭‎ Vide Horovitz KU 50 Schwally Jdtotwcon 60 
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(b) in the plu nes, for the hosts of evil, cf u,96, vi, 121, ete 


(c) metaphorically of evil leaders among men, cf u, 13, m, 169, 
v1, 112, ete 

(d) perhaps sometimes merely for mischievous spirits, cf vi, 70, 
xx1, 82, xxm, 99 

The Mushm authorities were uncertain whether to derive the word 


from شطی‎ to be far from, or from شاط‎ to burn with anger (cf Raghb, 
Mufradat, 261, and LA, xvu, 104, TA, 1x, 253) The form Sis, 
however, 1s rather difficult It 1s true, as the philologers state, that we 
do get forms lke حبراں‎ perplexed, but this 1s from حار‎ where the ں‎ 
is no part of the root, and, hke the عمماں ہنماں‎ quoted as parallels 


in LA, 1s really a form las not J lus, and 1s a diptote whereas شىطاں‎ 


is a triptote The real analogy would be with such forms as 


babbler, law mangled, and عیدام‎ courageous, quoted by Brockelmann, 
Grundross, 1, 344, but these are all rare adjectival forms and hardly 
parallel the Qur’anic oles 

Now we learn from the Lexicons that Shaitan has the meaning of 


of ew 
snake— 9 © 4) ح4‎ (LA, xvu, 104, 105), and we find this meanmg 
in the old poets, e g in a Rejez poet— 


aye biel lat ioe wale! حیں‎ cals > pee 


“A foul tongued woman who swears when I swear, like the crested 
serpent from Al Hamat,”’ 


and in a verse of Tarafa, 


CON‏ متی a6 ts per‏ تعمٌم شیطاں دی I>‏ & فمر 
“They (the rems) play on the back of the Hadramaut camel, hike a‏ 
snake’s writhings in the desert where the Khirwa‘ grows ”‏ 


Moreover, we find Shaitaén used as a personal name in ancient 
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Arabia! The Aghani, xv, 53, mentions —9 96 نکر ں‎ OU الثىطاں‎ 


among the ancestors of ‘Alqama, and Ibn Duraid mentions a cy عاھار‎ 
lars)! )۵۸0۰,۱ 4) anda lL! cy مھ 3)2 1 ,243( شعطاں‎ a tribal 
name we find a sub tribe of the Bani Kinda called سو شطاں‎ 


in Aghani, xx, 97, and in Yaqiit, Mu‘yam, mw, 356, we have mention 
of a branch of the Bani Tamim of the same name This use 1s probably 
totemistic in origin, for we find several totem clans among the ancient 


Arabs, such as the ہو ح4‎ who in the early years of Islam were the 
ruling caste of the Tayy: ( 4ghani, xvi, 50,1 7), the اەمی‎ » (Hamdan, 


91,1 16), the سو حمشی‎ a sub tribe of Aus (Ibn Duraid, 260, 2), ete § 


The serpent was apparently an old Semitic totem,‘ and as a tmbal 
name associated with one of the many branches of the Snake totem 


van Vloten and Goldziher take شطاں‎ to be an old Arabic word 5 


That the Arabs believed serpents to have some connection with 
supernatural powers, was pointed out by Noldeke in the Zeutschrift 
fur Volkerpsychologre, 1 412 ff, and van Vloten has shown that they 
were connected with demons and evil,® so that the use of the name 


for the Evil One could be taken as a development from this‏ شطاں 


The use of شطاں‎ in the Qur’an in the sense of mischievous spirits, 
where it 1s practically equivalent to Jinn, can be paralleled from the 


1 Vide Goldziher ZDMG xlv 685 and Abhandlungen 1 106 van Vloten in 
Feestbundel aan de Goege 37 ff Horovitz KU 120 


2 So we find a ae سطاں ں‎ of the tmbe of Jusham (7'A 1v 29) and in Usd al 


Ghaba 1 343, we find a man السطاں‎ cy وہ‎ ., while in the Diwan of Tufail (ed 


Krenkow 11 37) there 1s mention of a certain Shaitah b al Hakam 

8 Vide the discussion in Robertson Smith Kinship 229 ff 

4 Vide Robertson Smith in Journal of Philology ix 99 "8 G B Gray Hebrew 
Proper Names p 91 and Baudissin Studien zur semitrechen Religronsgeschichte 1 
pp 257-292 

5 Goldzher Abhandlungen 1 10 van Vloten Feestebundel aan de Goeje 38 ff 
Also Sprenger Leben 11 242 n 2 Wellhausen however Reste 157 n_ thinks that 
this has been substituted for some earlier name and 1s not itself an old Arabic name 

٠ Vide his essay Damonen Gerster und Zauber bei den alten Arabern in 
WZKM vu particularly pp 174-8, and see Goldziher Abhandlungen 1 6 ff 
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old poetry, and would fit this early serpent connection, but the 
theological connotations of Shaitan as leader of the hosts of evil, 1s 
obviously derived from Muhammad’s Jewish or Christian environments 
In the Rabbinic writings نایا‎ is used in this sense, as are the Gk 


and the Syr Pideo 1 From the Syr come the Arm wsunmnuwhuwy,?‏ ب2070 


and also the Phlv ideogram (32% (PPGI, 209), the 273 
Shidan of the Paikuh fragment, بعد‎ 2, but 1t 1s from the Eth رس‎ 
which occurs beside .°% for o dtaBodos, that many scholars 


have sought to derive the Ar lat 4 Whether this is so 1t 1s now 


perhaps impossible to determine, but we may take it as certain that 
the word was in use long before Muhammad’s day,® and he in his use 
of 1t was undoubtedly fluenced by Christian, probably Abyssinian ۰ 
Christiany usage (Fischer, Glossar, 165, thmks that the word 1s from 


1 but mfluenced by the genume Arabic شطاں‎ meaning demon ) 


مہ 
سر مہ 


(Shi‘a)‏ سمھ۔4 

v1, 65, 160, xv, 10, xrx, 70, xxvii, 3,14, xxx, 31, xxxiv, 04, 
xxxvu, 81, liv, 51 

Sect or party 


Je 4 
Both plurals a and pt! are used in the Qur’an 


The verb شاع‎ in the sense of to be published abroad, occurs 1n 


1x1v, 18, and 1t 1s usual for the Muslim authorities to derive dares from 


this (cf Raghib, Mufradat, 272) Schwally, Idvotwon, 61, however, 
points out that m the meaning of sect the word has developed under 


! تئ۸‎ 1s the form on the incantation bowls cf Montgomery Aramaic 
Incantation Texts Glossary 296 

6 رر , Hiibschmann Arm Gramm‏ ٭ 

1s also the Soghdian‏ صیدہ Herzfeld Parkul: Glossary p 243 Of the same‏ ؟ 
stnh (Henning Manvwharsches Bertbuch 1937 p 142)‏ 

٤4 Néldeke Neue Bettrage, 47 Pautz Offenbarung, 48, Ahrens Muhammed 92 
Rudolph, Abhangikett 34 Margohouth, HRH x 540 Praetonus, ZDMG 1x1 
619-620 thinks the Eth 1s derived from the Arabic but see Noldeke, op cit 
against him 

5 Wellhausen Reste, 157 and see Horovitz, KU 121 
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Synan امت‎ widuends: Syr 2&sco being a faction as well as 
group (agmen, 7AnO0s), PSm, 2576 


Oy الصا‎ (As-Sabz tin) 
u, 59, v, 73, xxu, 17} 
The Sabians 


Like the الکتابں‎ jal and the Magians, they represent a group 


specially honoured in the Qur’an as اسوا‎ oll, but whom they 


represent, 1s still an unsolved puzzle 


The exegetes had no idea what people was meant by By Lall, 


as 1s evident from the long hst of conflicting opinions given by Tab 


on u, 59 They also differed as to 1ts derivation, some taking 1t from 
2 


to long for (Shahrastani, ed Cureton, 203), and others from ioe‏ سا 


which they say means to change one’s relagion (Tab , loc cit ) 

Bell, Orrgun, 60, 148, 18 inclined to think that the word 1s just 
a play on the name of the Sabaean Christians of S Arabia He himself 
notes the difficulties of this theory, and though it has in its favour the 


fact that an-Nasafi on xxu, 17, calls the Sabians وع مں اللصار ی‎ 


the fact that Muhammad himself was called a Sabi by his contem 
poraries,” seems to show that the word was used technically in his 
milieu, and 1s not a mere confusion with Sabaean Grimme, Mohammed, 
1904, p 49, also looked to 8 Arabia for the origin of the word, which 
he would relate to Eth Afldh, whose secondary meaning 1s tributum 
pendere, and which he would imterpret as ‘‘ Almosen spendend ”’ 
This, however, 18 somewhat far fetched 3 
Wellhausen’s theory Reste, 237, was that it was from Aram 

=Y5%, and given to the sect or sects because of their baptismal 


1 Sprenger Leben 11, 184 thinks we should read lle m xix 13 referring to 
John the Baptist 

2 Bukhari (ed Krehl) 1 96 97 1 387 388, Ibn Hisham 229 and the verse 
of Saraga in Aghans xv 138 

Vide Rudolph Abhangigket, 74 n‏ ٭ 
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practices! We find this N23 to bapteze m Mandaean (Noldeke, 
Mand Gramm, 235), and as Brandt points out,? we find the root in 
the sect names MaoSw@aio: and YeBovaio: It, as Pedersen 
holds,? the Sabians are Gnostics, this derivation 1s probably as near 
as we are likely to attain 


لہ 
dane (Stbgha)‏ 
n, 132‏ 


Baptism 
The passage 1s Madinan and 1s a polemic against the Jews and 


Christians, so that dace would seem to be a reference to Christian 


baptism ¢ 
سےسے سے‎ wo 00 
ae is probably to dye, and oS dye, tencture (cf Syr Iso 3) 


occurs in xx 20, meaning juzce It 1s possible that وو‎ in all its 


meanings 1s a borrowed word, though in this case the 24 would show 


that 1t must have been very early naturalized In any case it 1s clear 
that the meaning baptism 1s due to Christian influence 

From “2, = Aram YOR to dip, it was an easy transition to 
to baptize, and particularly in the Christian Palestinian dialect we get 
Na, to baptize, Nag 1 to be baptized, {Aasas baptism, tsa go 
baptist (Schulthess, Lex, 166, PSm, 3358) The Christian reference 


of dato 1s clear from Zam on the passage, and the influence was 
probably Syriac ~ 


yd رر‎ 
صحف‎ (Suhuf) 


xx, 133, lin, 37, lxxiv, 52, lxxx, 13, xxx, 10, Ixxxvn, 18,19, 
xevin, 2 
1 Rudolph, op cit pp 68 69 Pautz Offenbarung 148 n_ with less likelihood 


suggests the Syr {OS 0 become ہسےے‎ 0 

2 Dre gudrachen Baptreamen 11257 See also Horovitz KU 121 2 

8 Browne Festschrift p 383 ff Torrey Foundation 3 assumes that the Sabi ans 
were the Mandaeans but this 1s questionable Cf Ahrens, Muhammed 10 

«So Rudolph Abhangigkeit 75, and Lane Lex sub voc though Ullmann Koran 
14, would take it to refer to circumcision 
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Plu of dae? —a page of writing 


It is one of the technical terms connected with Muhammad’s 
conception of heavenly Books All the passages save xcvui, 2, are early, 
and some of them very early 

Horovitz, KU, 69, 1s doubtless right صد‎ thmkimg that Muhammad 
used it as a general term for such sacred writings as were known at 
least by hearsay to the Arabs, and as such it could be applied later to 
his own revelations The word occurs not mfrequently m the old 
poetry in the sense of pages of writing, e g in ‘Antara, xxvu, 2 (Ahlwardt, 
Divans, p 52)— 


کوجی سحائف س te‏ کسری نامداھا لاحم طمطمی 


“ Like a message on pages from the time of Chrosroes, which I sent 
to a tongue tied foreigner,”’ 


or the verses in Aghani, xx, 24— 


kT‏ 3 الصحہہ4 مں S| Lod)‏ مں ار oy‏ مں آباد 
A page of writing from Lagit to whatever Iyadites are in al Jazirah ”’ 1‏ *‘ 
The philologers have no adequate explanation of the word from‏ 


Arabic material, for Carre 8 obviously denommnative ?ItisinS Arabia’ 


that we find the origin of the word Gmmme, ZA, xxv1 161, quotes 


XO with its plu OYA from the S Arabian inscriptions,® 
and n Eth Adhg, to write 13 صد‎ Very common use,* while GOR ت1ا‎ 


meaning both scroptura and liber 1s clearly the source ofthe Ar  ےمحصم‎ 


so commonly used 1n later times for the Qur’an > The use of the word 
in the early literature shows that 1t was a word already borrowed 


1 Also Mutalammis (ed Vollers Bettr Ass v 171) and further references by 
Goldziher سد‎ ZDMG xlvi 19 Noldeke Schwally 1 11 notes that in the poetry it 
never means a collection of writings in a book as Muhammad uses نا‎ 

2 Fraenkel Fremdw 248 

8 Glaser 424 8 11 Halévy 199 8 andcf Rossini Glossarzum 223 

4 Dillmann Lex 1266 ff Pautz, Offenbarung 123 n 1s inclined to derive the 
Qur anic word from Ethiopic 

5 Grohmann WZKM xxxu 244 This was also in use 1n pre Islamic Arabia as 
Andrae Ursprung 36 notes and was borrowed by the Jews cf AMIN ۵ 


(Noldeke Neue Bevtrage 50 n) Itqan 120 makes 1t clear that sxc.ae was recognized 
as Abyssinian in origin 
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from 8 Arabia in pre Islamic times 1 and thus ready to Muhammad’s 
hand for his technical use of it .ا‎ connection with sacred writings 


ab 
45.0 (Sadaga) 

1v, 114, 1x, 58, 60, 80, 104, 105,‏ ,277 ,273 ,266 ,265 ,192 ہا 
lvin, 13, 14‏ 

Alms, tithes ۲ 7 


otr ٠ہ‎ 
The denominative verb مصدفی‎ to give alms, occurs in بس‎ 280, 


سے 
ov ew‏ 


$ 
v, 49, xu, 88, اصدف‎ in ۱×, 94, بعد‎ ۲6 , Ixm, 10, and the participles 


۳٥ ہے‎ ۶ en os wt 
YA2- and متصدفیف‎ are used several times, e g n, 38, 85, xxx, 35 


These passages are all late, and the word 1s used only as a technical 


religious term, just hke Heb 5٥٣٦ب‎ Phon P78, Syr lo 


The Mushm authorities derive the word from صدف‎ to be suncere, and 


say that alms are so called because they prove the sincerity of one’s 
faith The connection of the root with 2722 1s sound enough, but as a 
technical word for;alms there can be no doubt that it came from a 
Jewish or Christian source Hirschfeld, Bestrage, 89, argues for a Jewish 
origin,? which 1s very possible _, The Syr to») with f for % would 
seem fatal to a derivation from a Chriguan source, but in the Christian 
Palestiman dialect we find lo» translating €Aenuwoouvy in common 
use 1n several forms,? which makes 1t at least possible that the source 
of the Arabic word 1s to be found there 


ir صد‎ (Siddiq) 


iv, 71, xu, 46, xix, 42,57, lvu, 18, and 4% 440 v, 79 
A person of integrity 
Obviously 1t may be taken as a genuine Arabic formation from 


on the measure haunt though this form 1s not very common‏ صدق 


1 Fraenkel in Betir Ass 11 69 Noldeke Neue Bettrage 50 Cheikho Nasraniya 
18] 222 Horovitz KU 69 7Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw 19 

4 So Fraenkel Vocab 20 Sprenger Leben u 195n Rudolph, Abhangigkert 
61 Ahrens Muhammed 180 von Kremer Stresfzilge p 1x 

® Schulthess Lex 167 Schwally Idotscon 79 and cf Horovitz JPN 212 
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As used mm the Qur’an, however, 1t seems to have a technical sense, 
being used in the sing only of Biblical characters, and in the plu 
as “‘ the nghteous’”’, and for this reason 1t has been thought that we 
can detect the mfluence of the Heb Aram ("3% Thus Fleischer, 
Klewnere Schriften, u, 594, says “Das Wort ist dem heb aram 
۳٦ج‎ entlehnt, mit Verwandlung des Vocals der ersten Silbe mn ۹ 


nach dem bekannten reinarabischen اتداع‎ ‘ 


In the OT ۵'۳ means just, righteous, and 1s generally rendered 
by Oikatos mthe LXX Inthe Rabbinic NP" TS the sense of piety 


becomes even more prominent and it 1s used 1n a technical sense for 
the prous, as in Succa, 45, b It 1s precisely in this sense that Joseph, 


Abraham, and Idris are called ,‘y 4.0, and the Virgin Mary 4% صد‎ m 


the Qur’an, and there can be little doubt that both the Arabic صدںی‎ 
and the Eth 53۶۰۹۳ are of this Aram Maia : 


شہ 

(Szrat)‏ صراط 
Occurs some forty five times, eg 1, 5,6, u, 136, 209, etc‏ 
A Way‏ 


The word 1s used only im a religious sense, usually with the adj 


and though frequently used by Muhammad to indicate his own‏ :مسقیم 


preaching, 1t 1s also used of the teaching of Moses (xxxvu, 118) and 
Jesus (1, 44), and sometimes means the religious way of life in general 
(cf vu, 15) 

The early Muslim authorities knew not what to make of the word 


They were not sure whether 1t was to be spelled ,سرم اط (صر اط‎ OF 


and they were equally uncertain as to its gender, al Akhfash‏ ,رر اط 


1 Cf Horovitz KU 49 Vacca EI 1v 402 Ahrens Christlches 19 Grimme 
ZA xxv 162 thought 1t was of S Arabian origin and this may be supported by the 


occurrence of ooh == Siddiq (?) a8 @ proper name in the inscmption Glaser 265 
(= CIS iv No 287) though the vocalization here may be Sadiq (Rossini, Glossarvum 
222 of Ryckmans Noms propres 1 182 269) The Phon name 2véux may also 
represent PTY (Harris, Glossary 141) 

3 Vide Bagh oni 6 and Jawhari sub voc 
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propounding a theory that in the dialect of Hijaz مد‎ was fem and in the 
dialect of Tamim masc Many of the early philologers recognized it 
as a foreign word, as we learn from as-Suyiti, [ég, 322 , Muzhor, 1, 130, 
Mutaw, 50 They said 1t was Greek,’and are right m so far as 1t was 
from the Hellenized form of the Lat strata that the word passed into 
Aram ‘and thence into Arabic 

The word was doubtless first introduced by the Roman admunistra- 
tion into Syria and the surrounding territory, so that strata became 
orpara (cf Procopuus, بد‎ 1), and thence Aram 8!" ۵” ۵888, NOTION, 
NOTION , ۳ئ"‎ 8۰, Syr UW dool2 From Aram” it was an early 
borrowing into Arabic, being found in the early poetry 5 


(Sark)‏ صر ح 

xxvun, 44, xxvm, 38, xl, 38 

Tower 

The Lexicographers were not very sure of its meaning They 
generally take it to mean a palace or some magnificent building 
(Jawhan), or the name of a castle (7A, بد‎ 179), while some say 1t means 


glass tiles—_y بلاط مں قوار‎ All these explanations, however, seem 


to be drawn from the Qur’anic material, and they do not explain 


how the word can be derived from '@ pe 


Noldeke, Newe Bevtrdge, 51, pomted out that im all probability 
the word is from Eth 5) a@ room, sometimes used for templum, 
sometimes for palatewm, but as Dillmann, Lez, 1273, notes, always for 
aedes :ہم لاہ‎ consprcuae This is a much hkelier origin than the Aram 
Pr, which, though im the Targum to Jud 1x, 49, 1t means crtadel 
or fortified place, usually means a deep cavity m a rock, and 1s the 


equivalent of Ar 2 صر‎ not of é re * Itis doubtful گ۱‎ the word 


1 Cf Krauss Griechische und latetnsche Lehnworter 1m Talmud u 82 413 A 
parallel formation 1s QT IND (= PTY WD) = orparwwrns 
* Of particular interest 18 the fact that in an eschatological sense 1t passed from 


Aramaic into Pahlavi as (229 srat Cf Bailey in JRAS 1934 p 505 


٤ Fraenkel Vocab 25 von Kremer Jdeen 226 n Dvorak Fremdw 26 31 76 
Vollers ZDMG 1 614 h 314 
“ Hoffmann, ZA x1 322 What Fraenkel Fremdw 237 means by ۶۳۳ I know 


mnt 
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occurs in the genuime old poetry, but 1t 1s found in the 8 Arabian 


inscriptions, where X#)h, XY) = aedificrum elatum (Rossii, 
Glossarvum, 225) 


(Salaba)‏ صلب 

iv, 156, v, 37, vu, 121, xn, 41, xx, 74, xxvi, 49 

To crucify 

The passages are all relatively late Once it refers to the crucifixion 
of our Lord (iv, 156), once to the crucifixion of Joseph’s prison com- 
panion (xu, 41), and im all the other passages to a form of punishment 
which Muhammad seems to have considered was a favourite pas 
time of Pharaoh, but which 1m v, 37, he holds out as a threat against 


those who reject his mission 
The word cannot be explained from Arabic, as the verb 1s denomina- 


tive from who This ube occurs in the old poetry, e g an Nabigha, 


u, 10 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p 4), and ‘Adi b Zaid (Aghdni, u, 24), etc , 
and 1s doubtless derived from Aram“ ND°5% , Syr گند[‎ gas 
Fraenkel, Fremdw,276,claims The word 1s not o1iginal in Aram , how- 
ever, and perhaps came originally from some Iranian source from a root 


represented by the Pers Lal (Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 614) Mingana, 


Syriac Influence, 86, claims that 1t was from Syr rather than from 
Jewish Aram that the word came to Arabic, and as the Eth ۹ءء‎ 
seems to be of this origin,! it may be so ? 


Col ge (Salawat) 

xxn, 41 

Places of worship 

Though the Commentators are not unanimous as to 1ts meaning 
they are m general agreed that 1t means the synagogue of the Jews, 
and as such many of them admit that it 1s a borrowing from Heb 
(Baid and Zam onthe passage® al Jawaligi, Mu‘arrab, 95, as Suyiti, 


1 The form (}A.f115 later and derived from the Arabic (Noldeke, Neue Bettrage 35) 


2 So Ahrens Christliches 40 
؟‎ That 1t was a borrowing 1s evident from the large crop of variant readings of 
the word noted by al Ukban. Imla ×× 89 
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Itg, 322 , al Khafaji, 123 , as Sijistani, 201) This idea that it is Hebrew 
is derived, of course, from the notion that the word means synagogues 
It could be from the Aram NMI9% which means prayer, but the 
theory of Ibn Jinm in his Muhtasab, quoted by as Suyiiti, Mutaw, 55, 
that it 18 Syniac,’ is much more hkely,! for though کہ1‎ means 
prayer, the commonly used }Za\ 0 Aa means a place of prayer, 
1e mpogevxn, which Rudolph, Abhdngigket, 7, n,2 would take 
as the reference in the Qur’amic passage As we find ۸۵91۸ = chapel 
inaS Arabian inscription,? however, it 1s possible that the word first 
passed into S Arabian and thence into the northern language 


as (Sala) 


Of very frequent occurrence 


To pray 


* ہم 


Besides the verb we find in the Qur' an o ie prayer, مصل‎ one 
who prays, and ne place of prayer ao however, 1s denommative 
from ٥ صلوٰة‎ as Sprenger, Leben, بت‎ 527, n 2, had noted,* and 3 be 


itself seems to have been borrowed from an Aramaic source (Noldeke, 
Qorans, 255, 281) 
The origin, of course, 1s from xmioy — (Zod, , a8 has been 


generally recognized,® for the Eth 30۸۳۰۳۸۹۰۳ 1s from i same source 
(Noldeke, Neue Bertrage, 36) It may have been from Jewish Aramaic 


but more probably from Syr ,® for the common phrase 5 ual اقام‎ 


as Wensinck, Joden, 105, notes,1sgood Syriac It was an early borrowing 
(Horovitz, JPN, 185), used in the early poets and thus quite familiar 


1 Fraenkel Vocab 21 Dvofdh Fremdw 31 Schwally Idsotwon 80 125 

2 See also Pautz Offenbarung 149 

® Hommel Sildarab Chrest 125 Rossini Glossartum 224 

4 The primary meaning of صل‎ 1s toroast cf Heb ل5‎ Eth AAW al Khafay 
124 seems to feel that is a borrowed form 

5 Fraenkel Vocab 21 Wensinck EI Art Salat Bell Origin 51 91 142 
Pautz, Offenbarung 149 Rudolph Abhangigket 56 Grinbaum ZDMG xl 275 
Mittwoch Hntstehungsgeschichte des tslamischen Gebets pp 6 1٤8 Zimmern Akkad 
Fremdw 65 Ahrens Muhammed 117 

* Mingana, Syriac Influence 86 Schwally Idtotscon 80 125 


~~ 
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in pre-Islamic days,} and the substantive O1m preces 18 found in 
the S Arabian mscriptions (Rossin, Glossarzum, 224) 


کے مہ 
(Sanam)‏ ص 


v1, 74, vu, 184, xiv, 38, xx, 58, xxvi, 71 
An 1dol 


& 
Found only im the plu صام‎ | and only in relatively late passages 


It 1s curious that 1t occurs only mn connection with the Abraham legend, 
save In one passage (vu, 134), where it refers to the Canaanites 


As we find 41% m the 8 Arabian inscriptions,? D H Muller, 


WZKM, 1, 30, would regard صلم‎ as a genuine Arabic word It has, 


however, no explanation from Arabic material, and the philologers are 


driven to derive 1t from = meaning a 9 (LA, xv, 241, al Khafay, 


124) 
It was doubtless an early borrowing from Annas” The root لات‎ 


صے 


appears to be common Semitic,? cf Akk salmu * and Ar صلہ‎ to cut 


off, so Heb py | Phon ape Aram NDS Syr ور‎ an 
vmage, would doubtless mean something cut out of wood or stone 
NODY and NMNDY occur not infrequently m the Nabataean 
inscriptions (RES, u, 467, 477 , Cook, Glossary, 101),° and تا‎ was from 
some such Aram form that the word came mto use in N ۸4۶ھ‎ 


giving us the ۸۸ we find in a Safaite inscription,’ the صم‎ of the 


early Arabic poetry and of the Qur’an, and perhaps a Nabataean 
O23 in an inscription from Mada’in Sah ۹ 


1 Noldeke, Neue Bettrage, 29 and cf Geyer, Zwes Gedichte 1 203 = Diwan ٭×‎ 1 
2 CIS 1v No u 1 4 and see Gildemeister ZDMG xxiv 180 RHS u 485 
٭‎ But see Noldeke ZDMG xl 733 

4 Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw 8 


5 Sothe S Arabian 41m (Rossini Glossarvum, 224 RES 1 485) 

6 Fraenkel Fremdw 273 Pautz Offenbarung 175, n 2 Robertson Smith 
Kinship 300 

Halévy in JA vue série xvun, 222‏ ؟ 

RES, 1 No 1128‏ ؟ 
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st ed 
2 | صو‎ (Suwa) 

xn, 72 

A drinking cup 

It occurs only in the Joseph story for the king’s drmking cup 
which was put m Benjamin’s sack 

The word was a puzzle to the exegetes and we find a fine crop 


of variant readings— Lo, : - , or 2 , besides the 
وہرے سے ےھ چھ‎ ae 


accepted صواع‎ Either صاع‎ or 2 yo would make × mean a 


measure for grain, and صاع‎ or 2 صو‎ would probably mean something 


fashioned or moulded, ٥ g a gold ornament 

The Mushm authorities, take the word as Arabic, but Noldeke has 
shown that it 1s the Eth “93۳۳0۸, which is actually the word used of 
Pharaoh’s cup in the Joseph story of Gen ا×‎ ٠ جد‎ the Ethiopic Bible 


(Sawamr‘)‏ صوامع 


xxu, 1 


Plu of dna 900 a cloister 


The Commentators differ among themselves as to whether it stands 
for a Jewish, a Chnstian, or a Sabian place of worship They agree, 


however, in deriving it from (cf Ibn Duraid, 166), and Fraenkel 
agrees,” thinking that originally 1t must have meant a high tapering 


building ٭‎ The difficulty of deriving 1t from , however, 1s obvious, 


and al Khafaj1, 123, lists it as a borrowed word 
Its origin 1s apparently to be sought in 8 Arabia, from the word 
that 1s behind the Eth 996+ a hermi’s cell (Noldeke, Bevtrage, 


1 Neue Bestrage 55 

2 Fremdw 269 

8 It certainly has the meaning of minaret in such passages as Aghant xx 85 
Amal بر‎ 79 Jahiz Mahasin 161, and Dozy Supplement 1 845 So the Judaeo 
Tunisian WYOX means campanile (Noldeke Neue Beitrage 52) Lammens ROC 
1x (1904), pp 35, 33 suggests that originally صومعه‎ meant the pillar of a Stylite 


nanat a 
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52), though we have as yet no S Arabian word with which to com- 
pare it 


3) 7 (Stra) 

xl, 66, lov, 3, Ixxxn, 8 

Form, picture 5 

We also find the denommative verb صور‎ im m,4, vu, 10, xl, 
66 lxiv, 3 


That the philologers had some difficulty with the word 1s evident 
from the Lexicons, cf LA, vi, 143, 144 The word has no root in 


Arabic, for 1t does not seem possible to explain ×× from a ~V_) صو‎ which 


means to wncline a thong towards (cf Heb VW to turn aside, and the 
suru, to rebel of the Amarna tablets) 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 272, suggests, therefore, that 1t 1s derived from 
the Syr’ 1220 form, vmage, figure, from a root 390, to describe, 
picture, form (cf Heb N18 to delneate) In Aram also NUS and 
NOVVS mean puture, form, and m the S Arabian inscriptions we 
find )® not infrequently with the meaning of wage? It 1s very 
probable that 1t was from S Arabia that the word came into use in the 
North,? and doubtless at an early period, as ند‎ occurs in the early 
poetry 


Sor at + 
صوم‎ (Saum) and صیام‎ (Seyam) 
11, 179, 183, 192, 1v, 94, v, 91,96, xix, 27, Iv, 5 
Fasting 
The verb occurs in n, 180, 181, and the participle in xxxm, 35, 


ole being obviously denominative from صوم‎ 


It will be noticed that the passages are all late, and that the word 
is a technical religious term, which was doubtless borrowed from some 
outside source That there were Jewish influences on the Qur’anic 


1 Rudolph Abhangigket Tn 

2 Vide Hommel, Chrestomath 125 Mordtmann Himyar Insch ,14 15 Rossini 
Glossarvum 223 

3 So Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 27 
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teaching about fasting has been pointed out by Wensinck, Joden, 120 ff ت,‎ 
while Sprenger, Leben, 11, 55 ff , has emphasized the Christian influence 
thereon In Noldeke Schwally, 1, 179-180, attention 1s drawn to the 
similarity of the Qur’anic teaching with fasting as practised among 
the Manichaeans, and Margohouth, Early Development, 149, thinks its 
origin 1s to be sought in some system other than the Jewish or Christian, 
though doubtless influenced by both, so ×× 1s not easy to determine the 
origin of the word till we have ascertained the origin of the custom 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, would derive it from the Heb 0(8, but 1t1s 
more likely to have come from Aram’ DiS, Syr' tsoo,, which 1s also 
the source of the Eth gaw (Noldeke, Neue Bertrage, 36), and the Arm 
dnd? The Syr form 1s the nearer phonologically to the Arabic 
and may thus be the 1mmediate source, as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 
86, urges The word would seem to havé been in use in Arabia before 
Muhammad’s day,* but whether fasting was hnown in other Arab 
communities than those of the Jews and Chnistians کر‎ uncertain ۲ 


رو مم 

(Taghi)‏ طاعوت 
u, 257, 2590, 1v, 54, 63, 78, ٣, 65, xvi, 38, xxxix, 9‏ 
Idolatry‏ 


This curious word 1s used by Muhammad to indicate an alternative 
to the worship of Allah, as Raghib, Mufradat, 307, recognizes Men are 
warned to ‘ serve Allah and avoid Taghit ”’ (xvi, 38, xxxix, 19), 
those who disbelieve are said to fight in the way of Taghiit and have 
Taghit as their patron (iv, 78, u, 259), some seek oracles from 
Taghit (iv, 63), and the People of the Book aie reproached because 
some of them, though they have a Revelation, yet believe in Taghit 
(1v, 54, v, 65) 

It 1s thus clearly a technical religious term, but the Commentators 
know nothing certain about it From Tab and Bagh on un, 257, we 


1 Cf Schwally Idsotwon, 74 

2 Grinbaum, ZDMG xl 275 1s uncertain whether from Heb or Aram _ cf also 
Pautz Offenbarung, 150 n 3 

® Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 306 

4 Cheikho Nasrantya 9 

5 Schwally Jdtotwcon 74n Naturlich mussen auch die heidnischen Araber 
das Fasten als religiose Ubung gehabt haben aber das vom Islam eingefihrte 
Fasten empfanden sie als ein Novum 
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learn that one thought it meant lal, others الساحر‎ or al 


others ob | or سا‎ and some thought it a name for al Lat and 


al “‘Uzzi The general opinion, however, 1s that it 1s a genuine Arabic 


word, a form ے‎ hes from isk to go beyond the limit (LA, xix, 232 , TA, 


x, 225, and Raghib, op cit) This is plausible, but hardly satisfactory, 
and we learn from as Suyiti, 710, 322 Mutaw,37, that some of the early 
authorities recognized it as a loan word from Abyssinian 

Geiger, 56, sought its origin m the Rabbinic فاٹظ(1ھ‎ error which در‎ 
sometimes used for idols, as in the Jerusalem Talmud, Sanh, x, 284, 
pomyes) قح‎ ۵ «woe to you and to jour idols”, and 
whose cognate NIVIVOQ is frequently used in the Targums for 
udolatry,! a meaning easily developed from the primary verbal meaning 


of NUL to مو‎ astray (cf Heb YL, Syr ید(‎ , Ar , ab) 
Ss 


Geiger has had many followers in this theory of a Jewish origin 
for Taghit,? but others have thought a Christian origin more probable 
Schwally, Idzoticon, 38, pomts out that whereas in Edessene Syriac 
the common form 1s {ZaasZ meanmg error, yet in the Christian- 
Palestiman dialect we find the form یيدہؤ[|‎ which gives quite as 
close an equivalent as the Targumic NOVY The closest parallel, 
however, 18 the Eth @ - from an unused verbal root mMO@ (the 


equivalent of YQ, oh), which primitively means defection from the 


true religion, and then is used to name any superstitious beliefs, 
and also 1s a common word for idols, translating the eidwAa of 
both the LXX and NT It 1s probable, as Noldeke, Neue Bettrage, 35, 
notes, that this word :tself 1s ultsmately derived from Aramaic, but 
we can be reasonably certain that as Syyiti’s authorities were mght in 
giving the Arabic word an Abyssinian origin 4 


a 


1 Geiger 203 and see examplesin Levy TW 1 312 

2 Von Kremer Jdeen 226 n Fraenkel Vocab 23 Pautz Offenbarung 175 
Eickmann Angelolome 48 Margoliouth ERE vi 249 Hurschfeld Jidrsche 
Elemente 65 

٤ Schulthess Lex 76 Mingana Syriac Influence 85 also holds to a Syr origin 
for the word 

4 Noldeke op cit 48 It should be noted however that in the incantation 
texts NIV means false deity which 1s very close to the Quramec usage Cf 
Montgomery Aramatc Incantation Texts p 290 
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, - 
طالوت‎ (patie 
11, 248, 250 
Saul 
Some of the early authorities know that 1t was a foreign word Baid 


tells us thatit 1s گی‎ yt اسم‎ and al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 103 , al Khafayi, 


128, give it as non Arabic 
The Heb word 1s ow and none of the Christian forms derived 


therefrom give us any parallel to & طالو‎ The philologers derive his 
name from طال‎ to be tall, evidently influenced by the Biblical story, 
as we see from Bagh on un, 248 Geiger, 182, suggested that طالو بت‎ was 
a rhyming formation from طال‎ to parallel ت‎ gl The word 1s not 


known earlier than the Qur’an,* and would seem to be a formation of 


Muhammad himself from P1NW, a name which he may not have heard 
or remembered correctly, and formed probably under the imfluence 


of طال‎ to rhyme with 2s gle : 


os (Taba‘a) 

iv, 154, vu, 98,99, بعد‎ 88,94, x, 75, xvi, 110, xxx, 59, xl, 37, 
xlvu, 18, Ixm, 3 

To seal 


Only found in late Meccan and Madinan passages, and always in 
the technical religious sense of God “sealing up the hearts” of un 
believers 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic 100t seems to be to sunk in, 
ef Ahk tébu to sink wn, tabbi’u, dwer, Heb YQ, Aram VID , 


Syr Wag, tosh, Eth mg, to dip, to immerse * From this came 


1 This was known to the Commentators eg ath Tha labi Qisas 185 says that his 
name in Heb 18 |. cy ساول‎ which 1s a very fair representation of ٣ 2 Sinw 


2 The occurrence in Samau al is obviously not genuine cf Noldeke, ZA xxvi 
178 
8 Horovitz KU 123 JPN 163 


4 Maybe the Ar te rust represents this primitive sense 
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the more technical use for a die, eg Phon YOO com, Akk 
tmbwu, signetring , Heb MYA sine, Syr Bag seal 


(c@payis) and com (vouto pa) 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 193, pomted out that m this sense of sealing 


the Arabic verb 1s denominative from OG which 1s derived from the 


Syr” tsaZ? We actually find Wag used in the sense of obstupefecat 
in Eph Syr,ed Overbeck, 95, 1 26—YAsand 2ح۸[‎ pads ملا‎ lon 
tarot, and YI occurs in the incantation texts (Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p 105) 


ws 0 
Ixvn, 3, بععا‎ 14, laxaiv, 9 
Stage or degree 


The form SLL used in Ixvn, 3, lxxi, 14,15 really the plu of Aa". 


It 18 used only of the stages of the heavens, both m a physical 
and a spiritual sense, and for this reason, Zimmegn, Akkad Fremdw, 46, 
derives it directly from Mesopotamia, the Ahk tubugtu, plu tubugqatn, 
meaning Weltraume (wohl on 7 Stufen uberenander gedacht) 


(Tahara)‏ طھر 
v, 45‏ ,37 سا Occurs very frequently, eg‏ 
To make clean or pure‏ 
The root itself 1s genuine Arabic, and may be compared with Aram‏ 


to be clean, NWO, Syr lsowd brightness , Heb “WIS‏ ئ۳" 


to be clean, pure , theS Arabian 21 in Hal, 682 (Rossin, Glossarvum, 
159), and the Ras Shamra اہ(‎ 

In its téchnical sense of “to make religiously pure’’, however, 
there can be httle doubt that it, hke the Eth APUG and .7ءء‎ 
(Noldeke, Neue Bertrage, 36), has been influenced by Jewish ‘usage 
It will be remembered that “WK 1s used frequently in Leviticus 


1 In Tyrian circles as early as the third century Bc Cf Harris Glossary 105 
2 As Fraenkel notes the un Arabic form ple is itself sufficient evidence that 


it is a horrowed form 
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for ceremonial cleanness, and particularly m Ezekiel for moral cleanh- 
ness Similar 1s ماد‎ use m the Rabbinic writings, and im late passages 
Muhammad’s use of the word 1s sometimes strikingly parallel to 
Rabbinic usage 


۶ 
ہی‎ gb (Taba) 

xin, 28 

Good fortune, happiness 

The favourite theory among the philologers was that it came from 


Wb (Raghib, Mufradat, 312), though not all of them were happy 


with this solution as we see from Tab on the passage, and both as 
Suyiiti, Jig, 322, and al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 103, quote authority for 
its bemg a foreign word 1 

It 1s obviously the Syr load = paxapios or pakapio os, as 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, saw,? which, of course, 1s connected with the 


common Semitic root 210, which appears im Arabic as wb : 


and 8 Arabian as [17M 


, 
طور‎ (Tir) 

1, 60, 87, 1v, 153, xix, 53, xx, 82, xxi, 20, xxv, 29, 46, lu, 
1, xev, 2 

Mt Simai 


Twice it 1s expressly coupled with رسیداء‎ and except in lu, 1, 


where 1t might mean mountain in general, it 1s used only in connection 
with the experiences of the Israelites at Sima: 4 

It was early recognized by the philologers as a foreign word 
al Jawalqi, Mu‘arrab, 100, Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al Kati, 527 , as Suyiiti, 
Muzhir, i, 130, and Baid on ln, 1, give it as a Syriac word, though others, 


1 They were uncertain, however whether to regard it as Abyssinian or Indian— 
Mutaw 39 51 

2 So Mingana Syriac Influence 86 Dvorak Fremdw 18 

3 Lagarde Uberstcht 26 69 

‘See Kunstlinger Tur und Gabalim Kuran in Roczntk Orjentalrstyceny v 
(1927) pp 58-67 
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as we learn from as-Suyiti, Jig, 322, thought that ×× was a Nabataean 
word 

Heb 1% = zreérpa, from meaning a single rock or boulder, comes 
to have the sense of cliff, and Aram N71Q 1s a mountaon So mm the 


Targums "PO NVQ is Mt Sinai,! but the طور سنا‎ of the 


Qur’an 1s obviously the Syr يہ< مصعدخ ں۶‎ which occurs beside {204 
Lat» ” 


Ls sb (Pagan) 

vu, 130, xxix, 13 

The Deluge 

The Commentators did not know what to make of 1t Tab tells 
us that some took 1t to mean water, others death, others a torrent of 
rain, others a great storm,® and so on, and from Zam we learn that yet 
others thought it meant smallpox, or the renderpest or a plague of 
٤ 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, recognized that it was the Rabbinic م252۵‎ 
which 1s used, eg, by Onkelos m Gen vn, and which occurs in the 
Talmud m connection with Noah’s story (Sanh 962) Fraenkel’s 
theory has been generally accepted,* but we find N°IND'IQ in 
Mandaean “meanmg deluge m general (Noldeke, Mand Gramm , 22, 
136, 309),5 and Syr لە کیا‎ is used of Noah’s flood m Gen vi, 17, 
and translates KaTaxAvopos in the NT, so that Muingana, 
Syriac Influence, 86, would derive the Arabic word from a Christian 
source 

The flood story was known before Muhammad’s time, and we find 


the word le gb used in connection therewith mn verses of al A‘sha 
and Umayya b Abis Salt,® but 1t js hardly possible to decide whether 


it came into Arabic from a Jewish or a Christian source 


1 Vide OnKelos on Fx xix 18 

2 Fraenkel Vocab 21 Maingana Syriac Influence 88 and see Horovitz JPN 
170 KU 123ff Guidi Della Sede 571 

8 It can hardly be connected however with the Gk ہن م+‎ 

+4 Hirschfeld Bestrage 45 Horovitz KU 23 Massignon, Lexique, 52 Well 
hausen ZDMG lxvn 633 

5 Also on the incantation bowls cf Montgomery Aramaic Incantation Texts 
Glossary p 290 

® Al Asha in Geyer مگ‎ + Gedichte 1 145 = Dwan xin 59 Umayya xxv | 
xxx 10 (ed Schulthess) 
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(Tin)‏ یں 


m1, 43, v, 110, vi, 2, vn, 11, xvn, 63, xxm, 12, xxvii, 38, 
xxxu, 6, xxxvu, 11, xxxvin, 71,77, hi, 33 

Clay 

The Qur’an uses it particularly for the clay out of which man 
was created 

Jawhari and others take 1t to be from بطاں‎ but this verb 1s clearly 
denomunative, and Fraenkel, هد ,8 سد ا‎ doubtless correct in thinking 
it a loan word from N Semitic ۲ 

We find 83° clay صد‎ Jewish Aram but not commonly used The 
Syr was much more widely used From some source in the 
Mesopotamian area the word passed into Iranian” where we find 


the Phlv ideogram pq tina, meaning clay or mud (PPGI, 219, 


Frahang, Glossary, p 119), and 1t was probably from the same source 
that it came as an early borrowing into Arabic, where we find it used in 
a general sense in the old poetry, e ج‎ Hamdasa, 712,1 14 


ole (‘Alam) 
Of very frequent occurrence (but only in the plu ee 1 


The world, the universe 


The form 1s not Arabic as Fraenkel, Vocab, 21, pomts out and 
the attempts of the Muslim authorities to prove that 1t 1s genuime 
Arabic are not very successful? Raghib, Mufradat, 349, quotes as 


parallels 1 cL and tb but these are borrowings from ہک[‎ and 
Sods respectively (Fraenkel, Fremdu, 252 and 193) Another indica 


tion that the word 1s foreign is the plu form cable (Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 21) 


It 18 difficult, however, to decide whether the word was borrowed 
from Jewish or Christian sources? Hirschfeld, Bewtrage, 37, pleads for 


1 Fischer Glossar 86 shows that this plu in the Quran means mankind 
2 In S Arabian however we have 3410 - mundum (Rossini Glossarrum 207) 


8 That د٤‎ was an early borrowing 1s clear from the fact that 441° occurs in a 
monotheistic S Arabian inscription published by Mordtmann and Muller in WZ2KM 
x 287 cf p 289 therein 
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a J ارت فقو‎ and there 1s much to be said in favour of this Heb 
oop means any duration of time, and in the Rabbinic writings it, 
hke Aram NID, comes to mean age or world, aseg iit 7 


“this world” as contrasted with the next NOM OSM (Levy, 
ui, 655) Grunbaum also points out, ZDMG, xxxix, 571, that the 


common Qur’anic رت المالمٰیں‎ 18 precisely the myn Tal) of 


the J ewish’ hturgy On the other hand, NY occurs m Palm and 


o5y m Nab imscriptions,? and the Syr (oaXs, which Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 21, suggested as its origin, means both alwyv and Koopos, 
while the expression qasas in the Christian Palestinian dialect, 


is, دہ‎ Schwally notes,® a curiously close parallel in form to the Qur’anic 


للەالمٰیں 


se (‘Abd) 
Of very frequent occurrence (also other forms, e g sole, etc ) 


A worshipper 
The root 1s common Semutic,’cf Akk abdu‘t, Heb “IY, 


OAram TY, Syr 1,28, Phon T3Y, Sab Alle (and perhaps 
Eth ONm, Dillmann, Lez, 988) 

The question of its being a loan word in Arabic depends on the 
more fundamental question of the meaning of the root If1ts primitive 
meaning 1s to worship, then the word retains this primitive meaning in 
Arabic, and all the others are derived meanings There 1s reason, 
however, to doubt whether worship 1s the primitive meaning In the 
O Aram “TY means to make or to do, and the same meaning 1s very 
common in Jewish Aram and Syr In Heb “Ta? کر‎ to work,’ and so 


“TY primarily means worker, as Noldeke has pointed out,® and 
the sense of to serve 18 derived from this? With 722 meaning to 


a 
1 So de Sacy JA 1829 p 161 ff Pautz Offenbarung 105,n 5 and see Sacco 
Credenze 28 Ahrens Muhammed 41 129 Horovitz JPN 215 
2 It occurs with the meaning of age or twme in the Zenyirli inscription 
؟‎ Idiotwcon 67 68 = ets Tous ataivas 
4Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 47 
٢ Notice particularly the Niph “T3¥9 to be tilled used of land 


' ZDMG xl 741 He compares the Eth PZ to work and Pf a labourer 
? Gerber Verba Denominatwa p 14 
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serve, we get Heb “TAY, Aram NUIY, Syr 1,28, Phon TY, 


and Akk abdu, all meaning slave or vassal, like the Ar ae 
Sab Allo From this it 1s a simple matter to see how with the 


developing cults TOY comes to be a worshupper, and Sue to worship, 


1e to serve God 
The inscriptions from N Arabia contain numerous examples of 


“YalY¥ jomed with the name of a divimity, eg ۹ڈ‎ (٣٣ ۹ = 
Gp دی‎ ue, Moy قد ساوت‎ nay = oll we, 
NTONTAY = all ac, NIVONTIY = بعد المرڑی‎ to quote 


only from the Sinaitic inscriptions! Also im the S_ Arabian 
inscriptions we find (8٥ط‎ ]1۰٦ ‘Abd ‘Athtar , 11689116 ‘Abd Kallal , 
ٰ۸398]1٦ ‘Abd Shams, etc? It thus seems clear that the sense of 
worship, worshipper came to the Arabs from their neighbours in 
pre Islamic times,? though it 1s a little doubtful whether we 


can be so definite as Fischer, Glossar, 77, in stating that it 1s from 
Jewish MY 


‘S صقر‎ — (‘Abgar’) 
lv, 76 
A kind of rich carpet 


It occurs only in an earlv Meccan Siira in a passage describing 
the delights of Paradise 


The exegetes were quite at a loss to expla the word Zam says 
that it refers to ,عھی‎ a town of the Jinn, which 1s the home of all 


wonderful things, and Tab , while telling us that عر می‎ 1 the same as 


1 Cook Glossary 87 88 For the Safaitic see DNIAY تتج۹۹‎ etc in Littmann 
Semitrc Inscriptions 1904 Ryckmans Noms propres 1 155 240 241 and compare 
the Phon examples in Harris Glossary 128 129 

Vede Pilter Index of South Arabian Names for references and Rossini Glossarrzum‏ ؟ 
201 

3 It was commonly used 1n this sense in the old poetry see Cheikho Nasrantya 
172 Ahrens Christliches 20 would derive sole directly from the MAY cf 
Horovitz, JPN 213 
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cb. states that the Arabs called every wonderful thing‏ ەرر ای 


صفری 
Sher, 114, suggests that it‏ ت۸43ھ It seems to be an Iraman’word‏ 
سم مسِہم 
meaning “‘something splendid”’, from‏ ات کاز lie‏ نکار is the Pers‏ 


wl splendour and کا‎ something made That would be Phlv (ss 


ab = lustre, splendour) (cf Skt Wat) and ۶۰ har = labour لم‎ ? 
from Av دس‎ kar (cf Skt "٭,(88۲۴٭‎ so ۳۲٣ Sagi would mean a 


splendid or gorgeous piece of work It must be admitted, however, 
that this derivation seems very artificial 


7 یہ 
(19اؤ) & یق 
34 0ات ×× 
Ancient‏ 
It occurs only in a Madman Sira in a reference to the Ka‘ba cad‏ 


المتیں 
The exegetes had some trouble with the word, though they usually‏ 


ہے a“‏ سے 
try to derive ×× from ( »~_¢, whose meaning, as commonly used in the‏ 


old poetry, 1s to be free The verb occurs in Akk etégu, Heb 20۸۶ 
meaning to move to advance, but the sense of to be old seems purely an 
Aram ‘development, and occurs only as an Aramaism in Hebrew 4 

Aram PUI, NPT, Syr flasks are quite commonly 
used, and PY, in the sense of old, occurs m a Palm inscription of 
AD 193,5 but Vollers, ZDMG, xlv, 354, h, 315, claims that the root 
owes this meaning to the Lat antsqguus, in which case the word 
probably came early into Arabic from an Aramaic source ® 


1 PPG 87 and cf Horn Grundriss 3 

2 West Glossary 194 and Horn Grundriss § 831 

8 Bartholomae AIW 444 ff 

* BDB 801 

5 de Vogué Inscriptions No 6 1 4 andcf Lidzbarski Handbuch 348, Ryckmans, 
Noms propres 1 172 

6 Jt was used in the early poetry eg Al Asha (Geyer Zwes Gedichte 1 18) and 
Mufaddaltyat xxv1 4 
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لہ 
Ue (‘Adn)‏ 

ix, 73, xm, 23, xvi, 33, xv, 30, xix, 62, xx, 78, xxxv, 30, 
xxxviu1, 50, xl,8, بہتعا‎ 12, xcvim, 7 

Kden 

It 1s always found in the combination (jAsc Cols as Garden 


of Eden, and always used eschatalogically, never mn the sense of the 
earthly home of Adam and Eve It is not found m the earliest Siras, 
and 1s commonest in quite late passages Muhammad apparently 
learned the phrase only in its later sense of Paradise, and m xxvi, 85, 
refers to it as حدىة السیم‎ 


The general theory of the صطاەسط‎ savants 1s that it 1s a genuine 

Arabic word from Ac to abide or stay wn a place (LA, xvu, 150, 
لہ‎ 

TA, 1x, 274), and Raghib, Mufradat, 328, says that ode means استقر ار‎ 


Some, however, recognized it as a loan-word, as we learn from as 
Suyiti, /ég, 323, though the authorities were divided as to whether 
it was Syriac or Greek 


Obviously عدں‎ Coli» represents the Heb JUD ,4ڑ‎ and as [TY 
is properly delight, pleasure (the Gk 7SovN),} the nl din of 


xxvi, 85, قد‎ a very fair translation The Arabic equivalent of JY, 
ٹہ‎ + ne ہس‎ 


however, 18 Dae, with its derivatives علل‎ and 4 عد‎ delicacy, 


حصس - 


softness, which clearly disposes of the theory of the Lexicographers 


of a derivation from .)AsS 


Marracci, Refutateones, 315, claimed ,that the derivation of the 
Arabic word was directly from the Heb* and this has been accepted 
by many later writers,” though Geiger, 47, admits that it 1s only in the 
later Rabbmic writings that ]72? means a heavenly abode It 1s 
possible, however, that 1t came from the Syr gre which 18 used not 


1 Cf JY to be soft and the Hiph to lwe delicately voluptuously Sycz Hugen 
namen 14 however wants to derive ×× from Babylonian édinu meaning field or steppe 

De Sacy in JA 1829 vol iv pp 175 176 Pautz Offenbarung 215n Sacco‏ ٭ 
Credenze 163‏ 
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only of the earthly Eden of Genesis but also of Paradise, and of that 
blessed state mto which Christ brings men during their earthly sojourn- 
ings? It was from the Syr that the Arm wf? was denved, 
but one must admit with Horovitz, Paradies, 7, that the Synac word 
was not so commonly used as the Rabbmic }1¥, and the probabilities 
are thus m favour of a Jewish Merivation 


wv do 
ww 9 (‘Ariib) 
ہا‎ 36 


Pleasing 

The word is found only in an early Meccan passage describing the 
delights of Paradise, where the ever virgin spouses are 8 لر‎ | Ss 
which 1s said to mean that they will be well pleasing to them Lords 
and of equal age with them 


The difficulty, of course, 1s to derive it from the Ar root بعرے‎ 


which does not normally have any meanmg which we can connect 


with 9 عر‎ mn this sense For this reason Sprenger, Leben, بد‎ 508, n , 


suggested that 1t was to be explained from Heb‘ 3°1Y, one of the 
meanings of which 1s to be sweet, pleasing, used, eg ,m Ez xvi, 37, 
Cant u, 14, very much as in the Qur’anic passage So in the Targums 
=” 12 means sweet, pleasing (Levy, TW, بد‎ 240), but the word 1s not 
a common one, and it 1s not easy to suggest how 1t came to the Arabs 
It 1s commonly used 1m the old poetry, which would pomt to an early 
borrowing 


eo (‘Azzara) 

v, 15, vu, 156, xlvm, 9 

To help 

It 1s used only im late passages in the technical sense of giving 
aid in religious matters 

Obviously 1t 1s not used in the normal sense of to correct or punish, 


1 Vide Andrae Ursprung 151 
2 Hubschmann ZDMG xlvi 231 Arm Gramm 1 300 In the old version of 


Genesis however the word used 1s fo ”اكطل‎ which 1s obviously from the Greek ب264‎ 
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nor can 1t be a normal development of ~ عرر‎ to reprove, blame The 


Lexicons are forced to illustrate this Qur’anic use of the word from the 
Hadith whose usage 1s obviously dependent on the Qur’an itself 
(LA, vi, 237) 

It thus seems probable that the verb 1s denominative, formed 
from a borrowed “WY or st meaning help, succour, whigh would 
have come to Muhammad from his contact with the Jewish communi 
ties 1 Asthe Heb and Phon “TY, Aram TTY, Syr 9,S are cognate 


with the Ar عدر‎ to aid, 1b 18 possible to consider ع رر‎ asa by form of 
,عدر‎ just as “ITY occurs, though infrequently, beside “TY in the 


Palm umscriptions,? but the fact that × 1s عرر‎ and not عرر‎ which 


means to help 1s against this, and in favour of 1ts being a denominative 


a od 
عرر‎ (Uzur) 

1x, 30 

Ezra 

The reference 1s to the Biblical Ezra,? and the name was recognized 
by the philologers as pai ce al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 105, for example, 
recognizes (5 as Hebrew 

The form of the name 1s difficult to explam The Heb 1s 827 
and none of the Christian forms taken from this help us to explain 


} 
عرر‎ Finkel, MW, xvi, 306 suggests that it 1s a misreading for عرےر‎ 


from Ps u, 7, but this does not seem possible Majdi Bey nthe Bulletun 
de la Soc Khédiale de Geogrape, vue sér , No 3 (1908), p 8, claims 
that it represents Osiris, but thisis absurd Casanova, JA, ccv (1924), 
p 360, would derive it from ONT or ONT, but all the proba 
bihties are that ×× stands for NY, and the form may be due to 
Muhammad himself not properly grasping the name,* or possibly 


1 So Horovitz JPN 4 

* Lidzbarski Handbuch 338 

Baid on the passage tells us that the Jews repudiated with some asperity the‏ ؟٭ 
statement of the Qur an that they called Lzra the Son of God‏ 

٤4 See also Horovitz KU 127 167 JPN 169 Kunstlinger 072 xxxv (1932) 


Q21_2 
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giving it deliberately the contemptuous diminutive form A comparison 
with the Mandaean Elizar } 1s too remote to be fruitful 


» A 
ca we (‘Lfrit) 

xxvul, 39 

Demon 

The philologers would derive 1t from _,a¢ to rub with dust, and tell 
us that the word is applied to Jinn or to men as meaning one who 
rolls his adversary in the dust (cf LA, vi, 263) That the philologers 
had difficulty with it 1s evident from the number of possible forms 
given by Ibn Khalawaih, 109 

Gnmme, ZA, xxvi, 167, 168, suggests that the word was formed 
under § Arabian influence, but there seems nothing 1n this, and Barth, 
ZDMG, xlvm 17, would take 1t as a genuine Arabic word? Hess, 
ZS, u, 220, and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, however, have shown that 8 


Persian,’ derived from Phiv 1 Gfritan® (cf Av سی سی‎ 


afrinat ۸۰, which m Mod Pers ٭×‎ W اھر‎ the participle from یژں‎ a! 
to create, Paz afridan, Phlv Neeser (Shikand, Glossary, 226), 


and used hke the Ar گی‎ le for creature 


یی i‏ سے 
(‘Llltytin)‏ علنو ں‌ 
Ixxxi, 18, 19‏ 
It 1s supposed. to be the name of a place in the upper part of the‏ 


heavens (or the name of the upper part of the heavens itself), where 
the Register of men’s good actions 1s preserved Some said it was the 


angel court (KIM BY دو‎ ol) LA, xix, 327 , others that 16 means 


the heights (Tab on loco), and others, arguing that ص فو م‎ OLS in 
v 20 interprets ‘Ilhyiin, said 1t meant a book (Bagh) 


1 This Elizar appears as the chief of all priests cf Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch 
u 78 ff 

2 Vide also his Nominalbildung § 250 

Horn Grundriss § 39 and cf Vullers Lex 1 4‏ ؟ 

‘ Reichelt Awestrsches Elementarbuch Glossary 428 
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Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, was doubtless right سس‎ taking 1t to be the 
Heb yoy , which 1s used as an appellation of God among both 
Hebrews and Pheenicians,' and as meaning hagher or wpper 1s used of 
chambers of a house (Ez xh, 7, xlu, 5), and in the Rabbmic writmgs 
refers to things heavenly as opposed to things earthly (Levy, Worterbuch, 
in, 653) ٤ 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 163, wants to connect 1t with Eth OA, whose 
participle, he says, means bunt gefarbte, and would refer it to the spotted 
pages of the books There is little doubt, however, that we must regard 
it as a borrowing from the Jews 


(Imad)‏ عماد 


ver 
xin, 2, xxxi,9, civ,9 (smg (عمد‎ , lxxxix, 6 


A column or pole 


The word can hardly be derived from the Arabic verbal root عمد‎ 


to afflict, and was apparently borrowed from the Aramaic 

Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 31, goes back to an Akk ۱۸۸۰۷۸ meaning 
a support for a house or a wall, from a root emédu, “md, to stand, which 
he would consider as having influenced the Canaanitish and Aramaean 
areas, whence we find Heb “TY, Phon “TY pillar, and Aram 
NTI, Palm NTWIY , Syr foasos pillar If so it must 
also have influenced the 8 Arabian area, for there we find Sab (٥ 
(D H Muller, Epgraphsche Denkmdler aus Abessenen, 80)* and 
Eth 09۲۳۴ also meaning pillar 

From the Aramaic, according to this theory, would have come 


the Ar 5 مو‎ a pillar, and thence the denominative verb عمد‎ to prop, 


from which the Qur’amc عیاد‎ would have been derived In this case 


it would have been an early borrowing 


1 Hoffmann, Phéniziesche Inschriften pp 48 50 and Philo Byblius in Eusebius 
Prep Evang ,1 80(ed Gammsford) xara rovrous ywerat tis 7۸1۰8۷ xadovpevos “Yysicros 

Noldeke Neue Bettrage, 28 and Horovitz JPN 215, agree that the origin‏ ٭ 
was Jewish‏ 

Cf Rossin: Glossarsum 209 Ryckmans Noms propres 1 166‏ ؟ 
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ے۶ 
et (‘Imran)‏ آں 

in, 30, 31, 429 

‘Imran, the father of Moses, Aaron, and Minam 

In these passages we have the well known confusion between 
Miriam the sister of Moses and Aaron, and Miriam the mother of our 
Lord, and in spite of the attempts at defence made by Gerock,} Sale,? 
and Weil,’ we have no need to look elsewhere than the Day of 


the O T for the ultimate source of the name, though the direct borrow- 
ing would seem to have been from the Syr 1 rsQS 

Sycz, Higennamen, 60, would take it as a genuine Arabic name 
apphed to EY because the name seems to be a formation from 


and used in pre Islamic times Ibn Duraid, Ishtigdq, 314, tells us‏ ر مر 
of an ol _y® among the Quda‘a, and Ibn Qutaiba, Ma‘arif, 223, speaks‏ 


of an حر وم‎ OU عمراں‎ at Mecca D H Muller, WZKM, 1, 25, says 


the name was known in S Arabia, and evidence for its existence in 
N Arabia is found in a Greek inscription from the Hauran given by 
lidzbarski, Ephemeris, u, 331, which reads Av@ov Dar€ov Ke 
‘Eupavov Bacaov, as well as the Aba ‘Imran mentioned m 
Al A‘sha * Horovitz, KU, 128, also quotes Littmann’s unpublished 
second volume No 270 for an occurrence of the name in the Safaite 
inscriptions (cf Ryckmans, Noms propres, 1, 167) 

This, however, hardly affects the Qur anic name, for though we 
may agree that there was an early Arabic name of this form, it 1s surely 
clear, as both Lid7barski and Horovitz note, that pe Qur’anic name 
came to Muhammad from his Jewish or Christian ‘sources, though in 
the form 1t takes he may have been influenced by the Arabic name 
(Horovitz, JPN, 159) 


سے 


Ff‏ لہ 


oo pee (‘Ankabit) 
xxix, 40 
Spider 


1 Christologee pp 22-8 followed by Sayous, Jésus Christ d apres Mahomet Paris 
1880 pp 35 36 

2 Koran p 46 n 3 

3 Muhammad der Prophet 1843 p 195 n 

* Diwan (ed Geyer) xxvu, 18 
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The ending ™ »— would suggest that it 1s of Aram 7ر‎ (Geiger, 
45), and this 1s confirmed by the fact that the Heb 1s @"32Y, where 


the Heb & would lead us to expect a ت‎ m Arabic, ase g WUD and 


So yey soy and ملح‎ etc 


The form m the Targums is NAIL or ھ۵1"(‎ as m 


٦٦21202 "٦ٹ‎ smder’s web, and it was probably from some Aram 
form that it entered Arabic! The word occurs with n already in the 
N Arabian inscriptions (Jaussen and Savignac, ۸7188100, 25) 2 


aS 
A.€ (‘Id) 
v, 114 
A festival 


This sole occurrence 1s 1n the latest Madinan Siira in connection 
with Muhammad’s curious confusion on the Lord’s supper 


The Lexicons try to derive 1t from ale, though as we see from 


the discussion of al Azhar: in LA, 1v, 314, they were somewhat in 
difficulties over 1t Fraenkel, Fremdw, 276, pomted out that it has no 
derivation in Arabic, and 1t was doubtless borrowed from the Syr 
piss though the root 1s common Semitic, and the Targumic NY 
ق1‎ not impossible as the source Itwould have been an early borrowing, 
for already in the Minaean inscriptions Afr; means festum istiturt 
(Rossini, Glossarvum, 205) 


(‘Isi)‏ عیسی 
m, 40-8, 52, 78 , 1v, 156-169 , v, 50, 82, 109-116 ,‏ , 254 ,130 ,81 با 
v1, 85, xix, 35, xxxm,7, xlu, 11, xlm, 63, lvn, 27, 1x1, 6, 14‏ 
Jesus‏ 
The majority of these passages are late The name is generally‏ 


1 Vide BDB 1747 
2 Vide Hess Dre Entzrfferung der thamudvschen Inachriften No 153 
3 Cf Cheikho Nasraniya 173 Fischer Glossar 90 
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۳ یل ص‎ grt and 1s frequently accompamed by characteristic N T 


titles, e g ul , اللہ‎ as, روح اللہ‎ 


Many Mushm authomnties take the word as Arabic and derive it 
SP ve 
from  سبع‎ to be a dingy white, whence عیس‎ a reddish whiteness 


ہ٢ ۔ہ‎ 
(Lane, sub voc), or from عیس‎ meaning a stallon’s urme, ص٥‎ 


Raghib, Mufradat, 359 (cf DA, vim, 31) Zam on m, 40, however, 
dismisses these suggestions with some scorn,! and there were many who 
recognized 1t as a foreign word 2 al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 105 , al Khafayi, 
134, give 1t as such, and in LA, vin 30 ff, we read that Sibawaih, Ibn 


Sida, Jawhan, and az Zajja) classed 1t as معر بے‎ Jawhari, Sehah, sub 


voc , gives 1t as Synac, but Baid on un, 81, says it 1s Hebrew 2 
The name 1s still a puzzle to scholarship Some have suggested 
that it 18 really Esau WY, and was learned by Muhammad from Jews 


who called Jesus so out of hatred? There 1s no evidence, however, that 
Jews ever referred to Jesus by this name Others take it as a rhyming 


formation to correspond with us and بھی‎ , on the analogy 


of Harin and Qarin, Hartt and Marit, Yajiij and Majiy, etc 
There may be some truth m this 4 Derenbourg, REJ, xvi, 128, after 
pointing out how the Tetragrammaton sti’ in Gk became 1٦ار‎ 
suggests that perhaps "70ل‎ “ lu ala maniere occidentale ” has produced 


but this 1s hardly hkely‏ ,عیسی 


Fraenkel, WZKM,1v,334, 335, suggests that the name عیسی‎ may 


have been so formed from SQma by Christians in Arabia before 


1 Baid follows Zam inthis Zwemer Moslem Christ 34 has quite misunderstood 
Baid onthispomt Baid does not argue for a derivation from el but definitely 


repudiates 1t al Ukbari Jmla 1 164 says clearly لا لعر یف لہ اسمای‎ 

2 See the discussion in Abu Hayyan Bahr 1 297 

* This was suggested by Roediger (Fraenkel WZKM iv 334 n) and by Landauer 
(Noldeke ZDMG xh 720 n), and 1s set forth again by Pautz Offenbarung 191 
The case against it 1s elaborated by Derenbourg REJ xvin 127 and Rudolph 
Abhangigkett 66 

4 This theory was elaborated by Lowenthal in 1861 cf MW 1 267-282 and 
Ahrens Christliches 25 
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Muhammad It 18 not unusual to find Arabic usmg an imitial Y in 
words borrowed from Aram ,۶ and the dropping of final Y 1s evidenced 
by the form Yvzsho of the Manichaean “ kokturkish”’ fragments ? 
from Turfan,® and the late Jewish "فلا‎ for YW" (Levy, Worterbuch, 
n, 272) The form ‘Isa, however, does not occur earher than the 


Qur’an,* whereas 27 سو‎ appears to have been used m personal names 


at an early period, cf Aghani, xx, 128 

Till further mformation comes to hand we shall have to content 
ourselves with regarding it as some form of “ konsonanten permuta- 
tion '' 5 due, maybe, to Muhammad himself, and perhaps influenced, 
as Horovitz, KU, 128, suggests, by Nestorian pronunciation 


7 فا‎ )7۸7)٥۷( 


ٴ۶ َ‫ 

Ixxi, 28, plu o ,فحر‎ xxx, 42, and ees, xxxvin, 27, Ixxxu, 14, 
Ixxxm, 7 

Wicked 


With this must be taken the verb فحر‎ to act wwkedly, xxv, 5, and 
۶ 


۶ 
فحو ر‎ weekedness, xci, 8 
This set of words, as Ahrens, Christlches, 31, notes, has nothing 


to do with the root فحر‎ to break forth or دا۱‎ derivatives Rather we 


have here a development from a word borrowed from the Syr ۸ 
which hterally means a body or corpse, but from which were formed the 


technical words of Christian theology, hb ne corporalis, and 125 ne 


corporalias, referring to the sinful body, the flesh that wars against 
the spimt Thus in 2 Pet با‎ 13, hor یا‎ = €) TOUT@ TO 


, 00 ۶ , 
oknv@part, and m 1 Cor im, 3: bye = g@patikos, and m 


1 Examples in Vollers ZDMG xlv 352 

* So sometimes in the Iranian and Soghdian Manichaean fragments, see Henning 
Manichawa 1, 70 and Manvchatrsches Bewhtbuch 142 

Le Coq in SBAW Berlin, 1909 p 1053 cf also the Arm Opind_‏ ؟ 


4 But note the monastery in S Syria mentioned by Mingana Syriac Influence 84 
which as early as AD 571 seems to have borne the name IJsantya 
5 Bittner WZKM xv 395 
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this technical sense 1t may very well have been m use among the 
Christian Arabs long before the time of Islam 


bls (Fatr) 


v1, 14, xu, 102, xiv, 11, xxxv,1, xxxix, 47, xln, 9 


Creator 


It occurs only in the stereotyped phrase , واطر السمو ات 3 الار ضص‎ 


a“ س١ح‎ 


The root “les 1s to cleave or split, and from this we have several 


id 


a, 
forms in the Qur’an, viz 3 ples a fissure, تمطر‎ to be rent asunder, ete 
هہ ٹہ سے سے‎ 
On the other hand, وطر‎ to create (cf 3 ks, Xxx, 29), 1s a denominative 


from فاطر‎ 


The primary sense 18 common Semitic, cf Akk pataru, to cleave, 
Heb “5, Phon 25 to remove, Syr {2 to relpase, etc Themeaning 


of to create, however, 1s peculiar to Ethiopic,“and as Noldeke, Neue 


Bevtrage, 49, shows, the Ar واطر‎ is derived from é.M4@ though Arabicized 


1n 1ts form } 


ہے 


يہ 
(Fath)‏ بح 
xxvi1, 118, xxxn, 28‏ 
Judgment, decision‏ 


The verb = to open, with its derivatives, 1s commonly used and 


is genuine Arabic, but in these two passages ? where 1t has a pecuhar 
technical meaning, Muhammad seems to be using, as Horovitz, AU, 
18,n, noted, an Eth“ word ,ھ۰4۳۴‎ which had become specialized in 
this sense ahd 1s used almost exclusively of legal affairs,eg -ٌے‎ to 
gwe judgment , مغ ٭[×‎ “٤٣۸1: wdican , F4eb ch hiwgare, @hdvt vudicrum, 


1 That the early authorities felt that the word was foreign 1s clear from the tradition 
about Ibn Abbas in LA vi 362 already referred to in our Introduction p 7 

2 Horovitz would add cx 1 ادا حا سر الله وا‎ but as this apparently 
refers to the conquest of Mecca (Noldeke Schwally 1 219) 1t would seem to mean 
vutory rather than judgment in the technical legal sense of the other passages 
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and @T ah which 1s both zudicoum and sententra tudicis This sense 
had already become domiciled in S Arabia as we see from the use of 


WX in the inscriptions (Rossin, Glossarvum, 221) 


(Fakhikhar)‏ فحار 
lv, 13‏ 
Potter’s clay‏ 


The passage refers to the creation of man, and that 1t means 
earthenware 1s the general consensus of the authorities (cf as Sijistami, 
945, Raghib, Mufradat, 380) 


It 1s obvious that ×× cannot be derived from the verbal root خر‎ 1 


and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, compared it with 1.2 an earthenware 
pot, which occurs as a loan word in the Jewish ۸۸۳۵۶ The Syr' 


ار 
1s a word in fairly common use and translates Kepapeus‏ 1.2% 


(cf Ja@> 9,80 = y7 ۴۰۲۵۷۶۸۸۵۸۰ and there can be little doubt 
that it 1s the ongin of the Arabic word,* though Horovitz, JPN, 216, 
withholds judgment as to whether 1t 1s of Jewish or Christian origin 


لا لن 

(Furat)‏ فر ات 
xxv, 55, xxxv, 13, Ilxxvn, 7‏ 
Sweet river water‏ 


The passages are all Meccan and refer to the sweet river water as 
opposed to the salt water of the sea, and in the two latter passages the 
reference 18 apparently to some cosmological myth 


-} 
Pg 
In any case the word فر ات‎ 1s derived from the river Euphrates 


(Horovitz, KU, 130), which from the Sumenan Pura nun, “ great 
water,’ appears in Akk as Purattu, or ۶:۸۶۸1," and m O Pers as Ufratu,® 


1 Noldeke Mand Gramm 120 n 2 

2 Fraenkel Fremdw 70 but cf “Hin Dan 11 41 

8 This itself may be of Akk origin see Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 26 

Noldeke Neue Bestrage 45,n 2, Vollers ZDMG li 324 Fraenkel Fremdw‏ ٭ 
257 

§ Delitzsch, Paradies 169 ff 

® Spiegel Die aliperstschen Keilinschriften p 211 and cf Meillet Grammaire 
du vieux Perse, p 164 
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whence the Gk Evgparns From the سرت‎ the Heb 8 and 


- > 
Syr 2,2, whence mm all probabihty the Ar ,ھر ات‎ if mdeed this was 


not an early borrowing from Mesopotamia v 


nt ہہ‎ 
فِردوس‎ (firdaws) 
xvul, 107, xxin, 1 
Paradise 
The authorities are agreed that 1t means a garden—)liuw (Jawhari, 


Sihah, 1, 467 , LA, vin, 43), but they differed considerably as to what 
sort of a garden it means? There are also divers opmions as to its 
precise location and significance as referring to the celestial Paradise 

It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, Studzen, 13, and note 
Fraenkel s remark, Fremdw, 149), though some claimed that it was 


genuine Arabic derived from 40d 8 meaning width or amplitude * 


Some said 1t was Nabataean,? where the reference 1s possibly to 
the O'T 5 of late Jewish legend ‘Ikrima held that 1t was Ethiopic,4 
and many said it was Syriac,> but the favourite theory among the 
philologers was that 1t was of Greek origin as Suyiiti, Jtq, 323, Muzha, 
1, 130, 134, gives this as the prevalent theory, 1t 1s given by al Jawaliqi, 
110, ath Tha‘alibi, Fgh, 318, and al Khafay1, 148, and we learn 
from the Lexicons (cf LA, vm, 44) that 1t was supported by such 
authorities as az Zajjaj, Mujahid, Ibn Sida, and al Kalb: 


Obviously _~9>_,9 represents the Gk Tapadetoos, and on the 


ground of the plu ayaa فر‎ G Hoffmann * would derive it directly 


from the Greek” It seems, however, merely a coincidence that this 


* Lane Lex 2365 and Tab on xvi 107 

2 Vide Qamus sub voc LA vin 44 TA iv 205 This was the theory of 
al Farra and it was supposed to be supported by the fact that 1t occurs as a name 
for Damascus The verse of Jarir quoted in Bekri Muyam p 368 18 post Islamic 
however and doubtless influenced by the Quran 

3 as Suddi in al Jawaliq: Mu arrab 110 

4 Bagh on xvin 107 

5 Qamiis sub voc 7J'A iv 105 and al Jawaliq 

6 ZDMG@ xxxu 761 n Lagarde GA 76 and 210 Pautz Offenbarung 215 n 
but see A Muller in Bezzenberger s Bestrage 280 n 
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plu form (which is not uncommon in borrowed words, e g ks 


sound to the Greek word, and it 18‏ صد so close‏ مر ,) etc‏ ضا رر , تلاممد 


unhkely that it came directly into Arabic from Greek 
The original word 1s Iranian, the Av _sypgapbag 70170140, 


which in the plu means a “ circular enclosure '' ۶ Xenophon introduced 
the word into Greek, and uses it of the parks and gardens of the Persian 
Kings,?e g Anab,1,u,7,etc After this date it 1s used fairly frequently, 
and in the LXX 1s sometimes used to translate 4ڑ‎ or ]7Y 73 But 
it was also borrowed into other languages*® In late Akk we find 
pardisu,* and n Heb OT a park or garden, also m Aram the 
NO°] of the Targyms, and Syr کاممەمإ‎ commonly mean 
garden and are of Iranian origin,® hke the Arm wupmnlg & 


Tisdall, Sources, 126, thought that وفردوس‎ ۵ borrowed from late 


Heb , but in the sense of Paradise it 1s very rarely used in Heb? Its 
origin 1s almost certainly Christian, and probably Syriac’ for {eoa,2 
was very commonly used for the abode of the Blessed, and could 
easily have been learned by the Arabs from the Aram speakmg 
Christians of Mesopotamia or N Arabia® Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, 


suggests that possibly the plu form فر ادس‎ was the form that 


was borrowed, and فردوس‎ later formed from this 


It was a pre-Islamic borrowimg, and possibly occurs in the 
Thamudic inscriptions ® 


1 Bartholomae AJW 865 Haug Parsis 5 Itsurvivesin Mod Pers 72 ىا‎ garden 
(Horn Grundriss § 279) and Kurdish , م‎ garden (cf Justi Die kurd 16ہ رت‎ 29) 

8 This makes it the more strange that Liddell and Scott should have considered 
the word Semitic 

3 Telegd:i n JA cexxvi (1935) p 250 

4 ZA vi 290 On the suggested Semitic origin of the Avestic word see Delitzsch 
Paradies 95 96 and Noldeke thereon m ZDMG@ xxxvi 182 


5 The Syr دیمععدا‎ & besides Arm mwpinfig wwh and Pers ىالر ہاں‎ for 


gardener 18 conclusive evidence of the Iranian origin اں‎ being the Phiv ز۵ز(‎ 
panak a protector or keeper (Horn Grundriss § 176 Nyberg Glossar 169) 

Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 229 Lagarde Armenische Studien 8§ 1878‏ ٭ 

As Horovitz Paradies 7 notes Cf also Schaeder in Der Islam xu 326‏ ؟ 

8 Horovitz Paradies 7 Grunbaum ZDMG@ xxxix 581 Geiger 48 Fraenkel 
Vocab 25 Sacco Credenze 163 n 

cf Littmann Lntzfferung 43‏ ج ٦٣۳ج‏ ؟ 
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۶ 

(Fir‘aun)‏ و رعوں 
Occurs some seventy four times, eg u, 46‏ 
Pharaoh‏ 


The Commentators tell us that Fir‘aun was the title of the kings 
of the Amalekites,! just as Chosroes and Cesar were titles of the kings 
of Persia and Roum (Tab and Baid on un, 46) It was thus recognized 
as a foreign word taken over into Arabic (Sibawaih m Siddiqi, Studien, 
20, and al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 112) 

Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, thinks that 1t came to Arabic 
from Hebrew, the form bemg due to a misreadmg of MY as 
7/25, but there 1s no need to descend to such subtleties when 


we note that the Christian forms give us the final ں‎ In Gh it 1s 


Papawy, mn Syr ,Q8,2, and m طاظ‎ gCP% The probabilities 
are that ×٦ was borrowed from Syriac’ (Mingana, Syriac Influence, 81, 
Sprenger, Leben, 1, 66, Horovitz, JPN, 169) 

There does not seem to be any well authenticated example of the 
word in pre Islamic times, for the oft quoted examples from Zuhair 
and Umayya are spurious? Sprenger has noticed the curious fact 
that the name does not occur im the Siira of Joseph where we should 
naturally expect it, which may indicate that the name was not known 
to Muhammad at the time that story was composed, or may be was 
not used in the sources from which he got the material for the story 


oO ۶ 

ol ٹر‎ =(Furgan) 
un, 50, 181, m, 2, vin, 29, 42, xxi, 49, xxv, 1 
Discrimination 


In all the passages save vu, 42, 1t 1s used as though 1t means 
some sort of a Scripture sent from God Thus “we gave to Moses 
and Aaron the Furqan and an illumination ”’ (xxi, 49), and “We gave 
to Moses the Book and the Furgan ”’ (u, 50), where 1t would seem to 


1 As Noldeke showed in his essay Uber die Amalekiter Gottingen 1864 this 
name is used by Arabic writers in a very loose way to cover all sorts of peoples of 
the Near Fast of whose racial affinities they had no exact knowledge The term 18 
used indifferently for Philistines Canaanites and Egyptians and Bagh in his note 
on 11 46 tells us that Pharaoh was the ruler of the Amalekite Copts! 

2 Horovitz KU 130 however would defend the genuineness of one passage in 
Umayva 


Q 
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be the equivalent of Taurah In m, 2, it 1s associated with the Taurah 
and the Injil, and xxv, 1, and un, 181, make it practically the equivalent 
of the Qur’an, while in vin, 29, we read, “if ye believe God, he will 
grant you a Furqdn and forgive your evil deeds” In vin, 42, however, 
where the reference 1s to the Battle of Badr, “‘ the day of the Furgan, 
the day when the two hosts met,”’ the meanmg seems something quite 
different 

The form of the word would suggest that 1t was genuine Arabic, 


۶ le 
a form فعلاں‎ from (9 دگ‎ and thus it 1s taken by the Mushm 
authorities Tab on u, 50, says that Scripture is called Furgan 


because God اللاطل‎ 3 re on 4 c) .فر‎ and as referrmg to Badr 


it means the day when God discrimmated (8 (فر‎ between the good 


party and the evil (Raghib, Wufradat, 385) In this latter case it 1s 
tempting to think of Jewish influence, for in the account of Sauls 
victory over the Ammonites in 1 Sam xi, 13, where the Heb text 


reads OND MW TIT Mwy On, in the Targum it reads 
د۰۰تدجوہ‎ NIPVND TT WAY PT NM, where لنڈ‎ 0٦158 O° is 


exactly ols و المر‎ 


The philologers, however, are not unanimous as to its meaning 
Some took it to mean مر‎ , Baid on xxi, 49, tells us that some said 


it meant اللحر‎ cle, and Zam on vu, 29, collects a number of other 


meanings This uncertamty and confusion 1s difficult to explain if 
we are dealing with a genuine Arabic word, and 1s sufficient of itself 
to suggest that 1t 1s a borrowed term ? 

Arguing from the fact that m the majority of cases it 1s connected 
with Scriptures, Hirschfeld, New Researches, 68, would derive لا‎ 
from “۳(8, one of the technical terms for the divisions of the 


1 Lidzbarski ZS 1 92 notes an even closer verbal correspondence with Is xlix 8 
where for TV AY" 81۹31 the Pesh has دعەہہدعدآ شرب‎ hoaan0 


2 This is strengthened by the fact that there are apparently no examples of its 
use earlier than the Quran Fleischer Klewnere Schriften 11 125 ff who opposed 
the theory that it 1s a foreign word 1s compelled to admit that 1t was probably a 
coining of Muhammad himself fee Ahrens Christliches 31 32 
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text of the Hebrew Scriptures! This, however, is rather difficult, 
and Margohouth, Mohammed, 145 (but see ERE, 1x, 481, x, 538), 
while inclining to the explanation from 0°", refers it,-not to the 
sections of the Pentateuch, but to a book of Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, which Muhammad heard of from the Jews, and which he 
may have thought of as similar to the Taurah and the Injpl This 
theory 1s more probable than that of Hirschfeld, and has in its favour 
the fact that resemblances have been noted between phrases and 
ideas m the Qur’an and the well known NAN P75? It also, 
however, has its difficulties, and m any case does not explain the use 
of the word in vin, 42 

Linguistically there 1s a closer equivalence in the Aram 1j- 18), 
10٦٦52 delwerance or redemption, and Geiger, 56 ff ,? suggested this 
as the source of the Arabic word He would see the primary meaning 
in vin, 29—‘‘ He will grant you redemption and forgive your evil 
deeds’ where the Targumic NIP would fit exactly (cf 
Ps im, 9, etc) Nowhere, however, is NJ used of revela 


tion, and Geiger 1s forced to explam فرقاں‎ mn the other passages, 


by assummg that Muhammad looked upon revelation as a means of 
deliverance from error 

Geiger s explanation has commended itself to many scholars,* 
but Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, m mentioning Geiger’s theory, suggested 
the possibility of a denvation from Syr ‘f199a2, a suggestion 
which has been very fruitfully explored by later scholars Not only 
18 {10902 the common word for salvation m the Peshitta and the 
ecclesiastical writers (PSm, 3295), but 1t 1s the normal form in the 
Christian Palestinian dialect, and has passed mto the religious 
vocabulary of Eth as GC#% (Noldeke Schwally, 1, 34) and 
Armenian as dincphut ۹ It is of much wider use than the Rabbinic 


1 So Grimme Mohammed u 73 thinks 1t means sections of a heavenly book and 
compares the Rabbinic (VF) N21) but see Rudolph Abhangigke:t 39 

2 Rudolph Abhangigket 11 Hurschfeld Bertrage 58 

3 So Torrey Foundation 48 

Ullmann Der Koran (Bielefeld 1872) p 5 von Kremer Ideen 225 Sprenger 
Leben 11 337fF Pautz Offenbarung 81 

5 Schwally ZDMG lu 135 Knieschke Frlosungslehre des Koran (Berlin 1910), 
p 11 ff See also Wellhausen ZDMG@ lxvu 633 Massignon League 52 Mingana 
Syriac Influence 85 

6 Merx Chrestomatha Targumica 264 Hubschmann ZDMG@ xlvi 267 Arm 
Cramm 1 318 
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NIP TIE, but as httle does it refer to revelation, so even if we agree 
that the borrowing was from Syr we still have the problem of the 
double, perhaps triple, meaning of the word in the Qur’an 

Sprenger thought we might explain this by assuming the influence 


of the Ar root فرظ‎ on the borrowed word! Schwally, however, has 


suggested that this 1s not necessary, as the word might well have had 
this double sense before Muhammad’s time, under the influence of 
Christian or Jewish Messianic thought,? and Lidzbarski, ZS, 1, 91, 
pots out that m Gnostic circles ‘Erlosung und Heil besonders 
durch Offenbarung vermittelt werden’’* There 1s the difficulty, 
however, that there seems to be no evidence of the use of the word 
in Arabic earlier than the Quran, and Bell, Orin, 118 ff, mghtly 
insists that we must associate the use of the word for revelation with 
Muhammad himself He links up the use of the word mm the Qur an 
with the story of Moses, and thinks that as in the story of Moses the 
deliverance was associated with the giving of the Law, so Muhammad 
conceived of his Furgan as associated with the revelation of the 
Quran Wensinck, LJ, u, 120, would also attribute the use of the word 
in the sense of revelation to Muhammad himself, but he thinks we have 
two distinct words used in the Qur’an, one the Syr عەمباآ‎ meaning 
salvation or deliverance, and the other a genuine Arabic word meaning 
distinction, which Muhammad used for revelation as that which makes a 
distinction between the true and the false 4 Finally, Horovitz, KU,77 
would make a sort of combination of all these theories, taking the 


word as of Syriac origin, but mfluenced by the root a فر‎ and also 
by the Heb D'P7 (cf also JPN, 216-18) 


In any case 1t seems clear that فر قاں‎ 1s a word that Muhammad 


himself borrowed to use as a technical term, and to whose meaning 


1! Leben u 339 Wenn Mohammed Forkan auch aus dem Aramais: hen entnom 
men hat so schwebte ihm doch die arabische Etymologie vor See also Pudolph 
Abhangigkett 39 Bell Origin 118 Noldeke Sietches 8 

Noldeke Schwally 1 34 in erster Lime und am wabhrscheinlichsten unter‏ ٭ 
Christen in zweiter I inie in messianisch gerichteten jyudischen Kreisen‏ 

He refers for examples to Liechtenhans Die Offenbarung 1m Gnosticrsmus‏ ؟ 
p 123 ff but as Rudolph Abhangigkeit 92 points out this idea is not confined to‏ 
Gnostic circles‏ 

4 Wensinck seems to have been unduly influenced by the theories of the native 
Commentators 
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he gave his own interpretation The source of the borrowmg was 
doubtless the vocabulary of the Aramaic speaking Chnstians, whether 
or not the word was also influenced by Judaism 


cae (Falag) 
v1, 95, 96, xxvi, 63, cxm, 1 
To split or cleave 
Three forms occur in the Qur’an (1) gl, he who causes to break 


aA”‏ 8 سے ہے 


7 wv 
forth, vi, 95, 96, (11) gles | to be split open, xxvi, 63 , (11) هلی‎ the 


dawn, cx, 1 

Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 12, notes that the Arabic verb 18 
denominative, and would derive it from an Aramaic source ۷ The Akk 
palaqu, to slay or kill, is a denominative from pilagqu, a hatchet which 
itself may be derived from the Sumenan balag From this Akk 
pilaqqu were derived on the one hand the Syr JaXe@ and Mand 
NP>"D, both meaning hatchet, and on the other hand the Skt WY 
hatchet, Gk méAekus, axe 2 

Syr “taX© is used to translate the Heb دہ‎ in Ps Ixxiv, 6, 


and would probably have been the ongin of the form that was first 
borrowed and from which all the others have been developed 3 


of‏ ٹہ 
Nl» (Fulk)‏ 
Occurs some twenty three times, cf vu, 62‏ 
Ship‏ 
It 1s used of shipping im general (xxx, 45, xlv, 11), of Noah’s‏ 


Ark (vn, 62, x, 74), and of the ship from which Jonah was cast 
(xxxvu, 140) 


The root. Ale means to have rounded breasts (Lane, Lex, 2443), 


1 For ۷٢8ج٢‎ see Delitzsch Prolegomena 147 and Ipsen in Indog Forschungen 
xli 177 (Alt Sumerisch akkadische Lehnworter 1m Indogermanischen) 

2 kor ۸۶۲۶ء"‎ see ZDMG 1x 874 Kretschmer Hinlestung 105 7 Levy Fremd 
worter 178 


In S Arabian however we find $19 (Rossini Glossarxum 218) though this‏ ؟ 
may have come from the Aramaic‏ 
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and from the same primitive Semitic root we get Akk mlakku , Heb 
OR Ar Kah all meanmg the whirl of a spindle, and by 


st «47 


another line of derivation Ar Ale , Eth g Af for the celestial 


hemisphere So the philologers as a rule endeavour to derive Cle 


from this root, mmagining it 1s so named from 1ts rounded shape 1 

The philologers, however, were somewhat troubled by the fact that 
it could be masc , fem, and plu, without change of form (ZA, xu, 
367), and there can be little doubt that the word is a borrowmg 
Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 620, h, 300, claims that it 1s the Gk ۰۱۱۷ء‎ 
which usually means a small boat towed after a ship,? but from the 
Pervplus Mans Erythraev, § 16,8 we gather that as used around the Red 
Sea it must have meant a vessel of considerable size The borrowing 
was probably direct from the Greek, “though there 1s a possibility that 
it came through an Aram “medium ٭‎ 


wv 
ch (Fil) 


ev, 1 
Elephant 


The only occurrence of the word 1s in an early Sira mentioning 
the Abyssinian campaign under Abraha against Mecca Abraha’s 


army was known as ,حیش المیل‎ because for the first time m 


Arab expenence, African elephants had been used m an attack 
Muhammad was doubtless using a well known term when he referred 


& 
to Abraha’s army as الاب المیل‎ 
J 

The word seems tobeof Iranian origin > In Phlv we find 7 Yoo) ne 


1 Raghib Mufradat 393 however reverses this position and thinks the celestial 
sphere was called Uy because it was like a boat 


Vide Athenaeus 208 F 
In C Maller Geograph: Graect Minores 1 271 
Fraenkel Fremdw 212 Halévy ZA u 401 denies the derivation from 6ء‎ ۱۸۷۰ 


claiming that in that case the Arabic word would have been ملی‎ 


Hommel Saugethrere 24 
PPG! 187 West Glossary 112 Shikand, Glossary 264 Nyberg Glossar 


186, whence 1n Mod Pers 1t فا‎ je 
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Paz pil, representing an old Iraman form which was borrowed on 
the one hand into Skt G¥q1and Arm #p/7q,2and on the other into 
Akk piru, pilu®, Aram زس‎ Syr tho 

Some of the philologers endeavoured to find an Arabic derivation 
for the word,‘ but 1t 1s fairly clear that 1t was a borrowimg either 
directly from Middle Persian,” or through the Aram” (Horovitz, KU, 
98) It occurs in the old poetry and therefore must have been an 
early borrowing 

Rossini, JA, xi° ser, vol xv 31, after pomting out the difficulty 
of believing that elephants could have made the journey between 
Yemen and Mecca, thinks that oral tradition among the Arabs con 
fused the expedition of Abraha with an earlier one under the chieftain 
Afilas whose name A®IAAC occurs on coms of the end of the 
third century AD as an Ethiopian conqueror of S Arabia On this 


theory المیل‎ in the Quran would be a corrupted representation 
& 
of chats | 


arr G _ 
کاروں‎ (Varin) 

xxviu, 76, 79, xxix, 38, xl, 25 

Korah 

As Geiger, 155, has shown, the Qur’anic account of Korah 1s based 
on the Rabbinic legends, and we might assume that the word 1s derived 
from the Heb FI The droppmmg of the final guttural, however, 
makes this a little difficult The final guttural, as a matter of fact, 1s 
missing in the Gk Kopé and Eth &¢g,, but neither of these help us 
with the Arabic form Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13 n, made the 


suggestion that قار وں‎ is due to a misreading of ۲۱٦٦ص٢‎ as ۳۰م‎ 


a mistake which 1s very possible in Hebrew script It 1s fairly certain, 
however, that Muhammads information came from oral sources, 
and it 1s difficult to believe that anyone sufficiently acquainted with 
Heb or Aram to be able to read him the story would have made such 


1 Vox apud Indos barbara—Vullers Lex 1 402 as against Hommel 324 ff 
and see Monier Wilhams Sanskrit Dictionary, p 630 

2 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 255 

3 Vollers ZDMG 1 652 Zimmern 4:۸ Fremdw 50 thinks the Aram and 
Heb forms were derived from the Akhad 

4 eg Sibawaih in Sihah sub voc 
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a blunder There is a Mandaean form ۱٦2ھ٦۶‎ (Lidzbarski, Gunza, 
Gottingen, 1925, p 157), but there can be no certainty that this 1s 


connected with ,قار وں‎ and if it 1s it was probably mnfluenced by 


the Qur’anic form Thus it seems best to look on it as a rhyming 


formation to parallel رں‎ gla (Sycz, Exgennamen, 43, Horovitz, 


KU, 131, hey , 163), though whether from the Heb FI)? or from 
a Christian ‘form without the guttural, 1t 1s mpossible to say ? 


و وم 

(Qudus)‏ قدس 
u, 81, 254, v, 109, xvi, 104‏ 
Purity, sanctity‏ 


We also find س‎ gall an epithet for God, lix, 23, Ixu, 1, ors 


یس وی 
holy, sacred, v, 24,‏ معدسه4 and‏ معدس 8 to bless, sanctsfy, u,‏ 


xx, 12, Ixxix, 6 

The root 1s common Semitic and would seem to have meant 
primitively to withdraw, separate,? and some of the philologers would 
derive the meaning of the Qur’anic words from this sense (cf Baid 
on u, 28) It has long been recognized, however, that as a technical 
religious term, this sense 13 a N Semitic development and occurs 
only as a borrowed sense of the root n 8 Semitic * Thus Eth 2A 
in the sense of holy ےم‎ P83) 1s a borrowmg from Aram, as 
Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 35, shows, and there can be httle doubt that 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, Fremdw, 57, 1s correct im tracing the Arabic 
word to a similar source Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 39 ff , thinks the Arabic 
use developed under Jewish influence, but the Qur’anic use is more 
satisfactomly explained from Christian Aram ڈ,‎ particularly the 


‘ 7 
ر وح القدس‎ from terao» Luo, while the form فدوس‎ may have 


come from the Eth #.h (Horovitz, JPN, 218) ® 


1 Brandt Mandarsche Schriften 149 suggested the equivalence with ,, 4 y/s 


۶ The foreign origin of the word was recognized by some of the Muslim authorities 
cf Sibawaih in Siddiqi 20 

3 Baudissin Studsen 11 19 ff and Robertson Smith Relwion of the Semites 150 

* Which 18 fatal to Grimme s theory of S Arab origm, ZA xxvi 166 

5 Fraenkel Vocab 24 Pautz Offenbarung 36 Muingana Syriac Influence 85 86 

The wij) =the Holy One of the mcantation texts however should be‏ ٭ 
noted Cf Montgomery 4ramatc Incantation Texts Glossary p 300‏ 
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(Qur an)‏ قراں 
Occurs some seventy times, ٥ g u, 181, v, 101, vi, 19‏ 
A reading from Scripture‏ 


The root NI in the sense of proclawm, call, recite, does not occur 
in Akkadian nor in § Semitic as represented by the S Arabian and 
Be 


Ethiopic, which leads one to suspect that Is 1s a borrowing from 


the Canaanite Aramaic area! The root 1s found in Heb and Phon 
but it 1s most widely used m the Aram dialects, bemg found both in 
the O Aram and the Egyptian Aram, and in the Nab and Palmy 
inscriptions, we 20 as in Jewish سنا‎ and Syriac 


The verb ٠ َ is used fairly often m the Qur’an, and with four 


exceptions, always in reference to Muhammad’s own revelation Of 
these exceptions صد‎ two cases (x, 94, xvu, 95), 1t 1s used of other 
Scriptures, and in two cases (xvu, 73, lxix, 19), of the Books of Fate 
men will have given them on the Day of Judgment Thus it 1s clear 
that the word 1s used technically in connection with Heavenly Books 2 


—_ 


The sense of | قر‎ also 1s recite or proclaum, that of read only came 


later 3 


۴ + 


The usual theory 1s that ٹر ۱ ں‎ 1s a verbal noun from this قر‎ 


It 1s not found earlier than the Qur’an, so the earlier group of Western 
scholars was inclined to thnk that Muhammad himself formed the 
word from the borrowed root 4 There is some difficulty about this, 
however In the first place the form 1s curious, and some of the early 


سے ” 


philologers, such as Qatada and Abi ‘Ubaida derived it from os 


to bring together, basing their argument on Ixxv, 175 Others, as 0 
tells us, were unsatisfied with both these derivations, and said it had 
no root, being a special name for the Arab’s Holy Book, hke Taurah 


1 Noldeke Schwally 1 33 Wellhausen 2707170 Ixvu, 634 Fischer Glossar 104 b 

2 Noldeke Schwally 1 82 Vielmehr wird { رو‎ 1m Qorane uberall vom mur 
melnden oder leiernden Hersagen heiliger Texte gebraucht 

3 Vide Hurgronje RHR xxx 62 155 Dyroff n MVAG xv 178 ff Noldeke 
Schwally 1 81 and Pedersen Der Islam v 113 

4 Von Kremer Ideen 224 225 

5 Jawhari sub voc as Suyuti Jtg 118 119 
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for the Jews or Inyil for the Christians! It thus looks as though the 
word 1s not native, but an importation into the language 

Marracci, 53, looked for a Jewish origin, suggesting that 1t was 
formed under the influence of the Heb (۳/۵ im its late sense of 


reading, as m Neh vin, 8, and frequently in the Rabbmic writings 
Geiger, 59, supports this view, and Noldeke m 1860, though inchning to 


& 
the view that 1t was a formation from | ,فں‎ yet thought that it was 


influenced by the use of N7pPf)2 The tendency of more سس‎ 
scholarship, however, has been to derive it from the Syr صضصیا‎ 
which means “ the Reading '' in the special sense of Scripture lesson 
In Syriac writings 1t 1s used 1n the titles for the Church lessons, and the 
Lectionary itself 1s called صہمد[‎ fo42 This 1s precisely the 
sense we need to illustrate the Qur’anic usage of the word for portions 
of Scripture, so there can pe hittle doubt that the word came to 
Muhammad from Christian “sources ® 


so} 
ماں‎ x (Qurban) 

m, 179, v, 304 

A sacrifice, or gift offered to God 

Both passages have reference to OT events, the former to the 
contest between Elijah and the priests of Baal, and the latter to the 


offerings of Cain and Abel Both passages are Madinan 
The Mushm authorities take the word as genuine Arabic, a form 


to draw near (Raghib, Mufradat, 408( Un‏ ڈر دے  from‏ فعلاں 


doubtedly ط×‎ 1s derived from a root ٦ث‎ to draw near, approach, 
but in the sense of oblatzon 1t 18 an Aramaic development, and borrowed 
thence منص‎ the other languages In O Aram we find JAP in 
this sense, and the Targumic 5۹327”, Syr f1a:00 are of very 


1 as Suyuti, وا‎ 118 and ZA 1 124 Note also that Ibn Kathir read اں‎ ys not 
و للا‎ 
ul 

* Torrey Foundation 48 suggests a Jewish {N? but such a form is hypo 
thetical 

* Horovitz Der Islam xin 66 ff and KU’ 74 Buhl FJ n 1063 Wellhausen 
ZDMG Ixvn 634 Noldeke Schwally 1, 33 34 Mingana, Syriac Influence 88 
Massignon Jexque 52 Ahrens Muhammed 133 

* In xlvi, 27, 1t means favourites of a Prince and not sacrefice 
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common use From the Aram it was borrowed into Eth as @*(N3 


(Noldeke, Neue Bestrage, 37), and the 4flD% of the S Arabian 
inscriptions 1s doubtless of the same origin 1 

Hirschfeld, Bestrage, 88, would derive the Arabic word from the 
Hebrew,” but Sprenger, Leben, 1, 108, had already imdicated that it 
was more likely from the Ar m”and the probabilities seem to point 
to its being from the Syriac’*® It must have been an early borrowing 
as 1t occurs in the early literature 


ay a 
طاس‎ yr (Qirtas) 
vi, 7, 91 
Parchment, or papyrus 4 


In both passages the reference 1s to the material on which the 
Divine revelations were written down 

The Muslim authorities make little effort to explam the word 
Some recognized 1t as a foreign word, a fact which indeed 1s apparent 
from the uncertainty that existed as to its spelling ® It was evidently 
an early borrowing, for 1t occurs in the old poetry, and probably came 
to the Arabs from their more cultured Northern neighbours Von 


Kremer suggested that it was from the Gh xapTn,? but Sachau § 
and Fraenkel ® are nearer the mark in thinking that XxapTns is the 


form behind ,فر طاس‎ especially as this form 1s found also in the Arm 


puny, and the Aram NO" ند‎ 

It 1s not likely that the word came directly from the Greek, and 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 245, thought that 1t came through the Aram 
"0ڈ‎ ٦ث‎ 2 meaning a paper or document, as in Levit Rabba, § 34 


1ZDMG xxx 672 Rossini Glossarzwm 234 The verb [1)¢ means to approach 
8 woman sexually 

2 So Fraenkel Vocab 20 Ahrens Christliches 32 favours a Jewish origin 

8 Schwally Idroticon 84 Maingana Syriac Influence 85 Wensinck 77 u 1129 
See Cheikho Nasramya 209 for early examples of the use of the word 

4 Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies لا‎ 21 

5 al Jawaliqgi Muarrab 125 as Suyuti Jig 323 al Khafaj 159 


فرطاس and‏ فرطاس pb» »b»‏ فرطاس vin 54 notes‏ 74 ؟ 

7 Kulturgeschichte des Orvents 11 305 

8 Notes to the Muarrab p 57 

® Fremdw 245 cf also Vollers ZDMG 1 617 624 li 301 

10 Hubschmann ZDMG xlvi 253 Brockelmann ZDMG xlvu 1 

11 Krauss Griechische Lehnworter 11 567 (also NOWID ibid 1u 297) 

12 In Vocab 17 he suggests NOD on which see Levy Worterbuch 1 398 
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/ 
Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89, prefers to derive 1t through the Syr 
tenaZ.©, which occurs beside (mado, the source of the Eth 
nc It 1s really impossible to decide, though the fact that 


Tarafa in his Mu‘allaga, 1 31, seems to look on طاس‎ ٥ as something 


pecuharly Synan, may count in favour of Mingana’s claim 


iP. 
45°35 (Qarya) 

Occurs some fifty seven times both in sing and plu forms 

A village 

In Heb s1° 1s a poetical synonym for WY a town or city, 
and it 18 a question whether it and the related M7 , Phon NP 
(cf Carthage), Ras Shamra “Ip, ٦٦١ , and Moab “WP (Mesha 
Inscription, 11, 12, 24) are not really related to the Heb “VY and 
derived from the Sumerian uru, a state In any case the Heb ۳ 
1s parallel with the Syr {Ma,© a town or village, and from the 


Salt عو‎ the Arabic ٦ گر‎ as Zimmern, Akk Fremdw, 9, notes 
(Cf Noldeke, Bevtrage, 61 ff , and Neue Beitrage, 131 ) 


Be Be 

on. فر‎ (Qurarsh) 
cv1, 1 
Quraish 


The philologers differ considerably among themselves over the 
origin of the name of this tribe The popular etymology was that they 


were so called from their trading and profitng—_ os التحار 30 التقر‎ or 
(cf Zam on the verse and Ibn Hisham, 60) Others derived it 


from a verb تفرش‎ to gather together, holding that they were so 


called from their gathering or assembling at Mecca (cf LA, vin, 226, 
Yaqiit, Mu‘jam, 1v, 79) Another theory derived the name from a 
tribal ancestor, Quraish b Makhlad, but as ×8٢ does not explain this 
name it does not help us much ! 

1 From a statement in the Chronicles of Mecca 11, 133 (ed Wustenfeld) we would 


gather that some thought the name was formed quite arbitranly from three letters 
of the alphabet 
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The most satisfactory theory 1s that which derives the word from 


~ 


a shark,| cf Zam on the verse and LA, vin, 226 This 1s‏ فرش 


scoffed at by Yaqiit, but 1s accepted by at-Tabari and al Damuri,? and 

it may well have been a totemistic tribal name Noldeke, Beitrage, 87, 
Ss - 

accepts this _~_,3 theory, and hnks the word with the Aram 2 

which occurs in the Talmud, Baba bathra, 74, for a kind of fish, which 

Lewysohn thmks means the sun fish,? and would derive from the 


۶ 
Pers AW) 9> It 1s true that Pers حورسص‎ means “ something 


eatable '', but حور شید‎ 1s from the Av cemportydy — dane 


hvara xsaetam, meaning sol splendidus,* and has apparently nothing 
to do with fish of any kind Noldeke suggests with much more 
probability that it 1s a shortened form of the Gk Kapyapias, a word 
which 1s used for a kind of small shark with pointed teeth, and which 
Nicander the Colophonian ٥ said was used also for a lamia or a squill 


(Qist)‏ قسدط 

1v, 126, 184, v, 11,46, vi, 153, vu, 28, x, 4, 48, 55,‏ ,20 ,16 ہللا 
x1, 86, xxi, 48, lv, 8, lvu, 25‏ 

Justice, equity 


It would seem on the surface to be a derivative from قسط‎ 


which occurs in 1v, 3, lx, 8, xlx, 9, and of which other derivatives 


are found in بد‎ 282, xxx, 5, lxxu, 14,15 This اقسط‎ however, 


may be a denominative and as Suyiiti, 7/1), 323, Mutaw, 49, tells us 


1 Or sword fish (Margohouth Mohammed 9) Ibn Faqth (ed de Goeje p 290) 


describes 1t as cnul| اعم سس‎ Con 

2 Tabar: Annales 1 1104 Damin Hayawan u 291 ff itdealso Khizana 1 98 

Zoologie der Talmud Frankfurt 1858 p 271 Thisis accepted by Levy Worter‏ ؟ 
buch 11 416 and Goldschmidt Der Babylonsche Talmud vi 1136 though Jastrow‏ 
Dect Talmud 1 667 gives 1t as meaning probably the shark‏ 

4 Bartholomae AJW 1848 cf Yasht x 118 v 90 

5 Cf also Hess in ZS 11 220 

® In his Book on Dialects quoted by Athenaeus vu 6 
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that some early authorities thought قسط‎ was a borrowing from 


Greek } 

The root Dy 1s widely used in Aramaic but occurs elsewhere 
apparently as a loan word Thus QWpP, NOWIP, lke Syr [Asac, 
means truth, right®, Mand UW) ور‎ to be true, and Palm DWP 
to succeed, while in the Christian Palestinian dialect we find thao 
true? The Heb OW is an Aramaizing, as Toy pomted out in his 


Commentary on Proverbs, and Fraenkel 1s doubtless correct in taking 


° J 
the Ar Le. as also of fod probably of Christian Aram origin 4 


alles (Qustas) 
xvn, 37, xxvi, 182 
A balance 


There was practical agreement among the early authorities that 
the word means primarily a balance, and then metaphorically justice 
(cf Raghib, Mufradat 413, LA, vin, 59) It was also very generally 
recognized as a loan word Some considered it as a genume Arabic 


word, a vanant of قڈ,قسط‎ but the weight of the authorities as we 


see from as Suyiits, tq, 323, Muzhir, 1, 130, al Jawaliqn, Mu‘arrab, 114, 
ath Tha‘alabi, igh, 318, and as Sijistani, 257, was in favour of its being 
taken as a borrowing from Greek ® Its foreign nature 1s deed indicated 
by the variety of spellings we find 7 

It was evidently an early borrowing, for it occurs in verses of 


1 This may be a reminiscence of the Lat tustira though Sprenger Leben در‎ 9 
thinks that 1t mav be the Lat seztarvus 


® Notice also the NWS = honesty (with 3) of the incantation texts cf 
Montgomerv Aramaic Incantation Texts Glossarv p 292 

8 Schwally Idvotrcon 86 Schulthess Jer 185 

4 Fremdw 205 Noldeke SBAW Berlin (1882) liv 5 thinks the noun 1s an 
Arabicizing of Leno but Dvorak Fremdw 76 78 would regard it as an Arabic 
word taken as foreign through its similaritv in sound with سطاس‎ 

5 See Zam on xxvi 182 and the remarks in 7'4 1v 218 

See alsoas Suyuti Mu hir 1 137 Ibn Qutaiba (Adabd al Kath) 527 al Khafay‏ ؟ 
as Suvuti Mutau 49‏ 156 

7 al Jawaliqs notes (plla.s عسطار مسطاس‎ to which we may add from 


TA .y\laves and وصسطاس‎ 
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‘Adi b Zaid, an-Nabigha,! and others The omgin of the word, how- 
ever, 1s not easy to settle Sachau in his notes to the Mw‘arrab, p 51, 
quotes Fleischer as suggesting that it goes back to the Lat constans 
as used of the bra? Fraenkel, Fremdw, 282, suggests a hypothetical 
*KOUOTWS و دو‎ possible ongin, and in WZKM, wi, 261, would interpret 
it from Cvyootacia Vullers, Lex, u, 725, thought that it was probably 
a mangling of the Gk Cevyos a yoke, and Dvofak Fremdw, 77 ff, 
would derive 1t from €€o-rns from the Lat seatarvus used as a measure 
of fluid and dry materials 

All these suggestions seem to be under the influence of the theory 
of the philologers that the word 1s of Greek origin It would seem 
much more hopeful to start from the Aram NOQOP, NYO", 
NOOO meanmg measure, or the Syr {mo The final s 
here, however, presents a difficulty, and Vollers, ZDMG, ہا‎ 
suggests that it 1s from the Gk dixaorns a yudge, which in Syr 18 
aime. (BB, in PSm, 891), and with the » taken as the genitive 
particle, would give us mai{mo This, influenced by the simular 


Leno» also = ہ و8‎ would give us قسطاس‎ This is very 


ingenious and may be true, but Mingana, Syriac I nfluence. 89, thinks 


it simpler to take it from Wmo representing Eeatns in some form 
in which the final 0 had survived 


پور تو ٠‏ 

(Qissistin)‏ فسہیسوں 
v, 85‏ 
Priests‏ 


From the passage it 1s clear that 1t refers to Christian teachers, 
and though one would not care to press the point, 1ts occurrence along- 


side ols ر‎ may indicate that it referred to the ordinary clergy as 


distinct ہ۶‎ the monks 
It was generally considered by the philologers as a genuine Arabic 


1 Fraenkel WZKM v1 258 however thinks the verse attributed to an Nabigha 
18 under Qur anic influence 

2 On which see Fraenkel Fremdw 198 It was rejected by Noldeke but defended 
by Ginzburg in Zaposhi vin 145 ff 

See also 1 620 Ili 301 323‏ ة 
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سے 


word ! derived from فس‎ to seek after or pursue a thing, so that a 


ured 1s so called “‘ because he follows the Book and its precepts ’, 


J , 
as-Sijistan, 259 Obviously the wordisthe Syr laamo—7peoSurepos, 
as has been generally recognized by Western scholars? This word 
could hardly fail to be known to any Arab tribes which came into 
contact with the Christians of the North and East, and as a matter 
of fact both forms of the word were borrowed into Arabic, lmo (cf 


Aram NY) as رگس‎ and lmamo as رگسلس‎ while the Hadith 


ha), Y shows that they were not unacquainted‏ قسبس مں قسسدة 


with the abstract noun }Zaa.a0 

We meet with the word in the early poetry,? which shows 1t must 
have been an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact 1t occurs as a 
borrowing both in Eth #,f,4 and in the S Arabian inscriptions 
(eg Glaser, 618 6٢0 ۔-‎ ۹)3 dAdd ,(ہ18 امہ‎ on the 
ground of which Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 162, would take the word to be 
from aS Arabian source, though with little hkehhood 


a 

(Qasr)‏ = فصر 
vu, 72, xxu, 44, xxv, 11, Ixxvn, 32‏ 
A castle‏ 


The word has no verbal root in Arabic, and was noted by Guid, 
Della Sede, 579, as a borrowing Fraenkel, Vocab, 14, 1s doubtless 
correct in deriving it from Lat” castrum, through Gk مم ےم‎ and 
Aram NS U38)¢ The word occurs not infrequently im the early 
poetry, and is probably to be considered as one of the words which 
came into Syria and Palestine with the Roman armies of occupation 77 


1 But see al Jawaliqi Muarrab 39 

2 Geiger 51 Fleischer Klewmere Schriften 11 118 Freytag Lex sub voce 
Fraenkel Jorab 24 Fremdw 275 Rudolph Abhangglhet 7 Horovitz AU 4 
Mingana Syriac Influence 85 

3 Cf Aghant xn 47 170 xvi 45 

*Noldeke Neue Bewtrage 37 Pautz Offenbarurg 136 n 

Cf on it Praetorius in ZDMG hu 21 Rossim Glossartum 233‏ ہ 

6 That N"WYP as used inthe Mishnah and Jerusalem Talmudis but a form of ۱۳۳ 
which like 1-220 was derived directly from xacrpov has been shown by Noldeke 
ZDMG xxix 423 cf also Guidi op cit and Krauss Grrechische Lehnworter 11 562 

۲ Fraenkel Fremdw 234 Vollers ZDMG ( 614 li 316 
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Li (Quit) 


xxxvil, 15 
A judge’s sentence 
In general the opmion of the Commentators 1s that bi means 


some sort of writing (cf Bagh 1m loco, and Raghib, Mufradat, 417) 
Some, however, recognized it as a foreign word, for as Suyati, Itg, 323, 
quotes authority for 1ts meaning book in Nabataean 

Halevy suggested that 1t was to be derived from Akk kithu, but 
this 1s hardly likely Fraenkel, Fremdw, 249, agrees, with as Suyiti’s 
authorities in taking 1t as a loan word from Aramaic! In the Mishnah 
1 means an official document, though later it was specialized in 
the meaning of “bill of divorce’ So آ۵‎ and NQ") both mean 


wreting and document, and Levy, Worterbuch, 1, 322, suggests they may 
be originally from Gk 1 xapTns Syr لا‎ became specialized 


in the meaning of haereditas, and 1s not so hkely an ong ۶ 
a borrowing, 1t must have been early, for several examples occur 
in the old poetry ? 


سے te‏ 
(1۱:۲5۶م()) قطِر اں 
xiv, 51‏ 
Pitch‏ 


This curious word occurs only in a passage descriptive of the 
torments of the wicked on the Last Day, where the pronunciation of 


the Readers varied between قفطر أں رقطر اں‎ , and ان‎ ad This 


last reading 1s supported by the early poetry and 1s doubtless the 
most primitive * 

Zam tells us that × was an exudation from the Ubhal tree used 
for smearing mangy camels, but from the discussion m LA, vi, 417, 
we learn that the philologers were somewhat embarrassed over the 
word, and we ‘have an interesting tradition that Ibn ‘Abbas knew not 


1 The ultimate origin 1s apparently the Sumerian gida whence comes Akk د‎ 14 
and the Aram forms cf Zimmern Aklad Fremdw 19 


2 Cf the verse of Al Asha in Jawham sav tales (where Cheikho Nagraniya 
222 thinks that by ls al Asha means the Gospel) and Mutalammis in Yagit 


Mujam iv 228 
3 Vide Tab on the verse 
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what to make of it, and wanted to read ,) | ا,قطرن‎ which would 


make it mean ‘‘ red hot brass ’’, and link it with the "es of xv, 95, 
and xxxiv, 1] 
The truth seems to be that it 1s the fet pike , Syr fds 


meaning pitch, which though not a very common word 1s an early 
one Some confusion of 2 and j- must have occurred when the word 


was borrowed, but it is interesting that the pmmuitive form قطر اں‎ 
of the poets preserved exactly the vowelling of the Aram ? 


doy 
قمل‎ (Qui) 
xlvu, 26 
A lock 
Only in the plu اقعال‎ where al Jawahiqi, Mu‘arrab, 125, says it 


1s a borrowing from Persian 3 


The verb قمل‎ is denominative 4 and the word cannot be 


derived from an Arabic root It 1s probably the Aram” ODI 
a fetter, or Syr (loa, which translates the Gh KAeiOpov, and 
would have been an early borrowing 5 


سے سے 


(Qalam)‏ ۂ 
xev, 4‏ ,1 بلسااکتا ,26 ب,عت× ,39 um,‏ 
Pen, or the reed from which pens were made‏ 


It means a pen in all the passages save 1, 39, where it refers to 
the reeds which were cast to decide who should have care of the 


maiden Maryam, and where the قلام‎ |, of course, stands for the paBdor 


of the Protev Jacobi, 1x ۹ 


1 Baid gives this as the reading of 4a qub 

2 Cf Fraenkel Fremdu 150 Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 60 

® So as Suyuti 06 323 al Jawahqi is probably referring to the Pers کو ال‎ 

+4 Fraenkel Fremdw 16 Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 35 givesit from the Aramaic 
5 Cf Krauss Creechtsche Lehnworter پر‎ 517 and ZDMG xxvu 623 

® In Tischendorf Evangelsa Apocrypha 1876 p 18 
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صے سے 


The native authorities take the word from فَلم‎ to وہ‎ (cf LA, 


xv, 392), but this is only folk etymology, for the word 1s the Gk ” 
kaAaj.os a reed and then a pen,! though commg through some Semutic 
form ka&AasLos was borrowed into Aram ‘ where we find 7ج‎ 
Syr Hao, but × was from the Eth” PAI’, as Noldeke, Neue 
Beitrage, 50, has shown, that the word came mto Arabic It was an 
early borrowing, for 1t 1s found both m the old poetry and im the 
S Arabian mscriptions (Rossini, Glossarvum, 232, for 419 as calamus 
odoratus) 


© yoanad (Qamis) 

xu, 18-28, 93 

Shirt 

It 1s curious that the word occurs only m the Joseph story 

The authorities usually take 1t as an Arabic word, though as 
Suytiti, Muzhr, 1, 135, quotes al Asma 1 to the effect that some held ار‎ 
was of Persian origin 

It 1s clear that 1t cannot have an Arabic derivation, and the under- 
lymg word 1s doubtless the Gk “KOLO LOD This Kapictoy has been 
taken as a borrowing from Semitic, but, as Boissacq, 403, shows صد‎ his 
note on Kap.papos, it is genuine Indo European’ The Gk kapiovoy 
passed into Syr as (Asasoao,? and mto Eth as 92h, which دا‎ 
used in Josyppon, 343, for a tune or shirt, and 1s in all probability 
the source of the Arabic word * It must have been an early borrowing 
for we find 1t not frequently in the old poetry 


“be. (Qontar) 
it, 12, 68, iv, 24 


Qintar—a measure 


It was recognized by the philologers as of foreign origin, and though 
some, like Sibawaih, held to an Arabic omgin, Abii ‘Ubaida (LA, vi, 


1 xaAayos 18 a good Indo European word as 18 evident from the Skt ۶۴ 
Norse halmr Slav slama cf Boissacq 397 

2 See Fraenkel Fremdw 45 

3 Vollers ZDMG hi 311 thinks that the Arabic came from the Lat 060 
but this 1s hardly likely 
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432) expressly states that the Arabs did not know the meaning of the 
word! Some said it was a Berber word (as-Suyiiti, Jtg, 323), others 
that 1t was Synac (as Suddi m Mukhassas, xu, 266), but the majority 
were in favour of its bemg Greek’ (ath Tha‘albi, Fegh, 318, as 
Suyiiti, Muzhr, 1, 134) 

Undoubtedly it 1s the Gk KevrTnvaptov, which represents the Lat 
centenarvum, and passed mto Aram as “JQP, Syr صدلٰمد‎ 
It was from the Aram , as Fraenkel, Vocab, 13 , Fremdw, 203, shows, 
that the word ,came mto Arabic, and im all probability from the 
shortened Syr” form }»A10 ۶ 


لہ 
(Qoyama)‏ قہامهة 
Occurs some seventy times, cf u, 79‏ 
Resurrection‏ 
which 1s a technical‏ ,وھ ااقمامة It occurs only in the expression‏ 


eschatological term for the Last Day 
The Muslim authorities naturally relate 1t to the root قام‎ to stand 


or rise, but 1t has been pomted out many times, that as an eschato- 
logical term it has been borrowed from Christian Aramaic *” In the 
Edessene Syriac we find {Saa© commonly used, but it 1s m the 
Christian Palestinian dialect, where it translates avacracts (Schwally, 
Idvoticon, 82), that we find (Asolo, which provides us with 
exactly the form we want 


سے 
w~‏ 


» 95. (Qayyiim) 

n, 256, m,1, xx, 110 

Self subsisting 

It occurs only m the phrase ۱ ای الو‎ used of Allah 


1 This 18 evident from the vanety of opimions on 1ts meaning collected by Ibn 
Sida in the Mukhassas »1 266 and Ibn al Athir in Nehaya 11 313 

2 Krauss Grrechische Lehnworter 11 553 It was from this form that the Arm 
مد ہ7إواھاہاٴ‎ was derived (Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 356) 

* Mingana Syrtac Influence 89 Vollers, 7DMG h 316 

‘Cf Pautz Offenbarung 165 n 1 Muingana op cit 85 Horovitz JPN 
186, notes that the phrase 1s not Jewish 
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The Commentators are unanimous that the meaning 1s ela 
e {al (Tab , Baad , and as Sistani, 250), but they were in difficulties 


over the form, and there are vanants ali, :قیم‎ and eb Their 


trouble in explaming the form 1s well illustrated by al ‘Ukbari, Imla’, 


1, 70, for the only possibility 1s to take 1t as on the measure a gd, 


and we have reason to suspect all words of this form It 1s not strange, 


therefore, in spite of 1ts obvious connection with als, to find that some 


of the authorities took 1t as a word borrowed from the Synac ! 

Hirschfeld, Bewtrage, 38, would derive 1t from Hebrew, and certainly 
O*> is used in connection with "7٦ m Jewish texts of the oldest 
period,? but صمطإ‎ is also commonly used m the same sense and we 
cannot absolutely rule out a Syniac ‘origin for the word 


oe 
ie (Ka’s) 

xxxvu, 44, In, 23, ,جا‎ 18, Ixxvi, 5,17, lxxvm, 34 

Cup 

It is found only in early passages mm descriptions of the pleasures 
of Paradise 

This 1s not a S Semitic word, as it 1s entirely lacking in Eth and 
without a root and of uncertain plu m Arabic There can thus be 


httle doubt of its Aram” origin § 
The Heb word is O12, while in the Ras Shamra texts we have 


Js 2 
03, and m Aram NOD, NOD, and NMS (cf Ar ھی ر‎ and 
Syr fea>‘ As the Syr حصمإ|‎ seems to be the source of the Pers ” 


1 as Suyutiwltg 324 Mutaw 54 

2 Fraenkel Vocab 23, Noldeke Schwally 1, 184 n and see Sprenger Leben 
n 204 n_ It1s noteworthy that the best attested variant reading eLs agrees closely 
in form with B'2 See also Horovitz JPN 219 who as a matter of fact would 
derive the word = also from the Jewish ۴1 

8 Fraenkel Fremdw 171 Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 34 D H Miller, how 
ever WZKM 1 27 thinks that the medial Hamza proves it to be genuine Arabic 

“Cf also the DS of the Elephantime papyn (Cowley Aramaic Papyrs 
No 61) 
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we may take it as most probable that the Arabic also was‏ ا کاسہ 


borrowed at an early period ? from the same source 


} - 
: کاہو‎ (Kafar) 
Ixxvi, 5 


Camphor 
The verse 1s an early one descriptive of the joys of Paradise, where 


the Commentators were uncertamm whether ) کاەو‎ was the name 


of the fountain from which the Blessed drink, or the maternal used to 
temper the drmk (cf Tab and Baid on the verse) 
It 1s usually taken as an Arabic word (LA, vi, 465), but the vanety 


of spellngs— ) .قافور تافو‎ 5925, and _) 925—would suggest 


otherwise, and several of the early authorities noted it as a loan word 
from Persian ۷ 

The ultimate source 1s probably to be found in the Munda dialects 
of India, whence it passed into Dravidian, eg Tamil stu su, 
Malayalam @4@Q0, and into Skt, cf HIT 4 It passed also 


into Iranian, where we find Phlv ajay kapir,® which 


gives the Mod Pers 4 9S and Arm .punfnep,® and into 


Aram where we find Syr {0297 and Mand WN UND° 
It is very probable that the Syriac hike the Gk مد مم موم‎ from the 
Iranian, and Addai Sher, 136, would make the Arabic also a borrowing 
from the Persians The probabilities are, however, that it, hke the 
Eth $¢-{:, 1s to be taken as derived from the Synac ® We find the 


1 Addai Sher 131 The Persian Lexicons take this to be the source of the Arabic 
word cf Vullers Ler 11 769 —.| کاسه‎ pe کاس‎ 

2 It occurs in the early poets eg Al Asha and Alqama 

as Suyuti Jig 324 al Jawaliqi Muarrab,129 al Khafaji 170 ath Tha alibi‏ ؟ 
Fiqh 318‏ 

‘ For further examples see Laufer Sino Iramica 591 

Justi Glossary to Bundahesh 201 The Persian Lexicons eg BQ 691 note‏ ؟ 
that camphor came to them from India‏ 

® Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 7 


7 Also Panalo ممەعی‎ and Panels Psm 3688 3689 


٤ Noldeke Mand Gramm 112 
؟‎ Fraenkel Vocab 11 Fremdw 147 
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word in the early poetry (eg m al A‘sha),1 but the story told by 
Baladhuri (ed de Goeje, 264), that the Arab soldiers who conquered 
Mada’m found stores of camphor there and took ×× for salt, would 
seem to show that the article was not widely known in Arabia 


سے خہ 

(Kahin)‏ کاھں 
In, 29, Ixix, 42‏ 
A soothsayer‏ 


It occurs only m the early Meccan period and im a depreciatory 
sense, for Muhammad rejects with some asperity the idea that in 


giving forth his revelations he was on a level with the 4...¢) This 


shows that the word was pre Islamic, and it seems that the Arabic 


was the equivalent of the Gk pavris or the Lat vates, 6‏ کاس 
he was a Seer rather than a Prophet :‏ 


The Muslm authorities naturally take 1t from 2 but this 


1 
verb seems denommative The Heb word 1s (۲۶۲۳۵ and means priest, 


as in Phon and im the Ras Shamra tablets, and from the Heb came 
the Aram NITD, Syr soi? That the Arabic word also was 
borrowed directly from the Hebrew 18 not hkely Pautz, Offenbarung, 
175, n 2, has a theory that 1t came by way of the Eth hy}, but 
hke this word itself and the Arm pwSwiwy,* 1t 1s more likely to 
have come from the Aram® As a matter of fact it occurs not 
infrequently in the Sinaitic scriptions from N Arabia,* where we 
find NTS and the fem NM273,7 and actually nm No 550 
N'Y JT, ےر‎ the priest of al ‘Uzzi, so that as Noldeke, Neue 
Beitrage, 36, n , sists, we have clear evidence that 1t came into use 
in N Arabia from some Aram “source long before Islam 

The analogy of the inscriptions would lead us to conclude that 


1 Geyer Zwer Gedichte 1 61 

272A xvu 244 Wellhausen Reste 134 Goldziher Abhandlungen 1 18 ff 
107 ff Sprenger Leben 1 255 

GB Gray Sacrifice in the Old Testament p 183‏ ٭ 

4 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 318 ZDMG xilvi 252 

5 Cheikho Nasramya 200 Mingana Syriac Influence 85 

¢ Euting Simarhache Inschriften Nos 550 249 348 and 223 

7 Cf also the Safaite NINDS (Ryckmans Nome propres 1 113) 
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the primitive sense m Arabic was priest, and that of soothsayer a later 
development, in spite of Fischer’s claim that soothsayer is the onginal 
sense ! 


۰ مم 
(Kebrya’)‏ کر IS‏ 
x, 79, xlv, 36‏ 


Glory 
It 18 connected mn form but not m meanmg with the Arabic root 


x 


The root 1s common Semitic, cf Akk kabaru, to become great, 
Heb “33 (in Hiph) to make many, Aram “3, Syr ao, 
Eth nnd to honour, and cf Sab 6ر‎ large and Prince (Hommel, 
Sudarab Chrest, 127, Rossim, Glossarvum, 167) 

The usual theory 1s that the Qur’anic word 1s a development 


from the Ar WS to become great, magnificent, but as 1t was in Eth 


that the root developed prommently the meaning of gloriosum, 
ulustrum esse, we may perhaps see in the Eth “NC commonly used 
as meaning gloria, honor (= Oo&a), and then magnificentia, splendor 
(Dillmann, Lez, 846), the source of the word (cf Ahrens, Chrostliches, 23 , 
Muhammad, 78) 


(Kataba)‏ کک 


Of frequent occurrence 
To write 
Besides the verb we should note the derived forms in the Qur’an— 


ST a book, writeng (plu Sages. کات‎ one who writes, نے‎ KX 


writen, اکتکفت‎ to cause to be written, and ٹس‎ Wt write a contract 


of manumassion 
The word appears to be a N Semitic development and found only 
as a borrowed term in 83 Semitic Heb AQ, Aram رھ‎ 


1 EI sub voce Fischer also claims that the word 1s Arabic and not a borrowed 
term, as does Nielsen in HAA, 1, 245 
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Syr 249, Nab ھ٦۵,‎ and Phon 27٥2 all mean to write, and with 


them Buhl compares Ar 2.) to draw or sew together 1 


The borrowing was doubtless from Aram ,? and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 


249, thinks that the borrowed word was OLS, which hke Eth 76 


came from Aram NIFID, Syr todo, and that then the verb and 
other forms developed from this The borrowmg may have taken 
place at al Hira, whence the art of wmting spread among the Arabs,? 
but as both nominal and verbal forms are common in Nabataean 
(cf RES, un, 464, mm, 443), ×× may have been an early borrowing 
from N Arabia 


ام مج 
ا0ل ک سی 
33 ,اہج ,256 un,‏ 


Throne 


It has no verbal root, though some have endeavoured to connect 


it with کر س‎ (cf Raghib, Mufradat, 441), a connection which 1s hardly 


possible 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, noted that 1t was a borrowing from the Aramaic 4 
In the Zenjirh mscription we find 8۹9٦2, which 1s connected with 
Akk kussi, Heb NOD, and Ras Shamra NOD, but the commoner 


form is N°O715,5 Syr facora2 or کرصعیإ|‎ = This gives us precisely 
the form we want, but whether the word was from Jewish “sources 
as Hirschfeld, Bevtrage, 88, claims, or from Christian “as Schwally, 
ZDMG, lu, 197, holds, it 18 quite impossible to decide ° 


1 Vide Fleischer m ZDMG xxvu 427,n From this we have «__S squadron 


2 BDB 507 D H Muller WZKM 1 29 Horovitz KU 67 Fischer Glossar, 
112 Kunstlinger m Roczmk Orjentalrstyceny 1v 238 ff 

8 Vide Krenkow in EI un 4 

4“ 10 H Muller Jnschroften von Sendschirlt 58 44 cf Cook Glossary 6 

5 Found also on incantation bowls cf Montgomery Aramatc Incantation Texts 
Glossary p 292 

6 Cf Noldeke Mand Gramm 128 Rudolph Abhangigkext 12 The word comes 
ultimately from the Sumerian guza whence Akk kussu Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 8 
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250 
“a5 (Kafara) 


Used very frequently 

To deny the grace or existence of God then—to be an unbeliever 

In 1t8 vanous forms it 1s of common use in the Qur’an, and the 
root 1s undoubtedly Arabic, but as a technical religious term it has 
been influenced by outside usage 

The primitive sense of re to cover or conceal, corresponds with 


the Aram 525, Syr ,کک‎ and a derivative from this primitive 


oY 
sense occurs in the Qur’an, Ilvn, 19,in the word 02.0-90 106 


‘they who cover the seed”’ The form ۳080 however, corresponds 
with the Heb 722, Aram “2, and means to cover in the sense of 


atone + In this sense it 1s used with , صہ ,عی‎ 4 as Suyiiti, //9, 324, Mutaw, 


56, tells us that some early authorities noted this ot aS as derived 


from Hebrew “or Nabataean “ The commoner use, however, 18 with 
«~ × the sense of to deny the existence or goodness of God, and this 


use with 1s characteristic of Synac” The form کاھر‎ an unbelrever 


27. 
and کر‎ unbelref, may indeed be independent borrowmgs from the 


Heb “IBS, Syr حعہ+<([‎ and {Zosam (Ahrens, Christliches, 41), 
though a 1 as a proper name seems to occur m the Thamudic 


inscriptions (Rychmans, Noms propres, 1, 115) The form ٥ eS 


may, however, be a direct borrowing from the J ews” cf Horovitz, 
JPN, 220 

Hirschfeld, Bestrage, 90 , Horovitz, KU, 59, and Torrey, Founda 
toon, 48, 144, would have the 0 influence on the Arabic in 
this connection from the Jewish ‘community, and Pautz, ا‎ aida 
159, n , Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, stand for a Christian ‘source 
Again it 1s really umpossible to decide (cf Ahrens Chrostliches, 21) 


1TheS Arabian (6 seems also to have this meaning cf Rossini Glossarvum 
170 
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°F (Kane) 


x1, 15, xvm, 81, xxv,9, xxv, 58, xxv, 76 
Treasure 7 
The denominative verb ae treasure up 1s also found 1n 1x, 34, 35 


Some of the Muslim authomties take 1t as genuine Arabic and 


derive it from ae but 1t was well known to the early philologers 


that 1t was a foreign word and it 1s noted as such by al Jawaliq, 
Mu‘arrab, 133, ath Tha‘ahbi, Figh, 317, al Khafay:, 170, all of 


whom give it as یں ےج‎ meaning, of course, on which 
BQ, 797, defines as WS در رر رمیں دوں‎ ree رر‎ 


That it was originally Iranian 1s certain Paz ganz, ۷ص ق بلط‎ 


ganj means treasury,1 and the word has been widely borrowed, cf 
Skt wH, Arm 2سر‎  , Baluchi, ganj, Gk yata, Sogd ynz, 
and in the Semitic family, cf en "YJ of Esth m, 9, Aram 
NTA, ۲1٦٦22, and N13, Syr Thy, and Mand NfJ°),¢ all meaning 


treasury The direct borrowing of all these from Middle Persian seems 


clear from the fact that the Phlv par ganjaBar 5 for the treasurer 


is also common to them all, cf Skt wHact, Arm guilducnp 
(Gk yacoduAcé), Heb ATI, Syr Thy [Otay and Aram 


NAT (cf Telegdi in JA, coxxvi (1935), p 237 , Henning in BSOS, 1x, 83) 
It 1s most probable that the word came direct from Middle Persian ‘ 


into Arabic,® though ) for @ might poimt to Aram influence on the 
ر طع‎ gat p 


word The word must have been borrowed long before Muhammad’s 
time, though 1t occurs but rarely in the old poetry 


1 West Glossary 274 PPG 112 Nyberg Glossar 77 Herzfeld Parkuli 
Glossary 159 kagarde Arm Stud § 453 thinks that 1t 1s an old Median word which 
passed later into Iranian and thence to India cf also his@4 7 

2 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 126 

8 Levy Worterbuch 1 316 however thinks that M132 and NT2 are from 2 
to hide 

4 Noldeke Mand Gramm 51 


5 PPGl 119 Frahang Glossary 79 Itis the Pers گنو ر‎ and Paz ganzubar 


(Shikand Glossary 245) Compare also Phlv ganjenak = barn or storehouse (Sayast 
Glossary 161) ؟٭‎ Vollers ZDMG 1 613 647 
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و خہ 
(Kab)‏ کو بس 
Ixxvi, 15, Ixxxvi, 14‏ ,18 بدا ,71 xhn,‏ 
A, goblet‏ 
It occurs only m early Siiras in descriptions of the pleasures of‏ 


Paradise, and was recognized by some of the early authorities as a 
Nabataean word (cf as Suyiiti, tg, 319, Mutaw, 60) 1 Some, of course, 


endeavoured to derive it from 6, but this verb 1s obviously denom- 


native (7'A, 1, 464 , DA, n, 225) 

The word 1s commonly used m the early poetry, cf ‘Adi b Zaid, 
al A‘sha (Geyer, Zwer Gedichte, 1, 56 = Diwan, بد‎ 21), ‘Abda حا‎ at- 
Tabib,? etc , and seems to have been an early loan word from Aram y¥ 
as Horovitz, Parades, 11, has noted, though Aram NAD, Syr 
1905 both seem to be from the Byzantme Kovza (Lat cupa, cf 


Fraenkel, Vocab, 25), from the older Gk’ 7ی۸۰‎ 3 


ےم الم 
AS (Kal)‏ 


v1, 153, vu, 83, xn, 59, 65, 88, xvn, 37, xxvi, 181 
A measure 
The philologers insist that 1t means a measure of food-stuffs (Raghib, 


Mufradat, 460), but in the Qur’an 1t 1s used صد‎ a quite general sense 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 204, pointed out that it 1s the رق‎ tho, which, 


hke the Aram اط‎ means measure NOD عر‎ seldom used, but 
کل[‎ 1s of very common use and has many derivatives, and was borrowed 
into Jraman,‘ so that 1t was the Synac word that would have passed 
at an early date into Arabic 


(Lata)‏ لات 
XXXVI, 2‏ 
There was not‏ 


1 Vide also Sprenger Leben 1: 507 n 

2 In Mufaddalsyat (ed Lyall) xxvi, 76 

in‏ وقیہہء Levy Fremdw 151 poimts out a very probable Semitic onmgin for‏ ٭ 
the sense of shop but in that under discussion the borrowing seems to be the other‏ 
way for as Boissacq sub voc poimts out it 1s a true Indo Eurapean word Vollers‏ 


ZDMG hi 316 would denve کو ب‎ from the Italian, but see Nallino therein p 4 
‘Cf Néldeke GGA 1868 n 44 
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The philologers were in some straits to explain the word as can 
be seen by consulting the two columns which Lane, Lex, 2683, devotes 
to a summary of their opinions The three commonest theories were 


(1) that 1t was 'Y with the meaning of ,لس‎ to which ٭‎ fem ہے‎ has 
been added!, (un) that 1t was the negative لا‎ with a fem ending ? , 
(1) that 1t was another way of writing ؟ لس‎ Some tried to over- 


come the difficulty by reading nga Y instead of opm لاٹ‎ and 


some, as we learn from as Suy uti, Itq, 275 , Mutaw, 54, admitted that 
it was a loan word of Syriac origin 


Aram M9 and Syr AaS, contracted from ۷ NO and repre 


sented by the Ar oy, are of very common use, and from some Aram . 
source the word was borrowed as an ideogram into Middle Persian / 
where we find ces) loit,* which was also commonly used and gave rise 


loitih, meaning non existence, unreality * It was thus probably‏ ری ںد ما 


borrowed at an early date into Arabic,® though, as 1t occurs in the 
early poetry,’ Barth has argued that 1t 1s genuine Arabic ۹ 


گی لم 

@ لو‎ (Lath) 
vu, 142, 149,153, ×ط‎ 18  Ixxxv, 22 
A board or plank 


There are two distinct uses of the word in the Qur’an In liv, 13, 
it 1s used for the planks of Noah’s ark, and elsewhere for tablets of 
revelation, in Sira, vu, for the tablets of Moses, and in Ixxxv, 32, for 
the heavenly archetype of the Qur’an 


1 This was the opinion of Sibawaih and Khalil given by Zam on the verse 

So al Akhfash in Zam‏ ٭ 

® See Tab on the verse and LA nu 391 Bagh says that it was Yemenite 

“ West Glossary 141 PPGI 149 

5 West Glossary 142 

® Mingana Syriac Influence 93 

7 Geyer Zwer Gedichte 1 18 = Diwan 1,3 and see examples in ZDMG Ixvu 
494 and Reckendorf, Syntax 

ZDMG \Ixvu 494 ff Ixvin 362 363 and see Bergstriisser, Negatsonen sm‏ ہ 
Kur an‏ 
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In the related languages we find both these meanings The Heb 
۲٦ 7 means both the planks of a ship (as in Ez xxvu, 5), and the 
stone tablets of the Ten Commandments (Ex xxiv, 12) Simularly, 
Aram 88۲1٦7 can mean a table for food, or, as constantly in the 
Targums, the tablets of the Covenant, so Syr Psa در‎ used of a wooden 
board, eg the TiTAos affixed to the Cross, and for the tablets of the 
Covenant Also the Eth Am@-,h, though not a common word, 1s used 
for the broken boards on which Paul and his companions escaped from 
shipwreck in Acts xxvu, 44 (ed Rom ), and also for writing tablets 
of wood, metal, or stone 

In the early Arabic poetry we find the word used only in the sense 
of plank, cf Tarafa 1v, 12, Imru’ul Qais, x, 13, and Zuhair, 1, 23 
(an Ahlwardt’s Divans),1 and the Lexicons take this as the primitive 
meaning The word may be a loan word in both senses, but even if a 
case could be made out for its being a genuine Arabic word 1n the sense 
of plank, there can be no doubt that as used for the Tables of Revela- 
tion 1t 18 a borrowing from the older faiths Hurschfeld, Bestrage, 36, 
would have it derived from the Hebrew,” but Horovitz, KU, 66, 
JPN, 220, 221, 1s more likely to be correct 2 in considering 1t as from 
the Aram, though whether from Jewish‘or CUhristiarf sources it 18 
difficult to say 

If we can trust the genumeness of a verse of Saraga b “Auf in 


a ۶ 
Aghani, xv, 138, which refers to Muhammad s revelations as | gl, 


we may judge that the word was used in this technical sense among 
Muhammad’s contemporaries 


و ےہ 
Occurs some twenty seven times, cf vi, 6‏ 


Lot 
Always the Biblical Lot, whose name some of the authorities 


denve from LY (cf Raghib, Mufradat, 472, ath Tha‘labi, Qosas, 72), 


but which Jawhari recognizes as a foreign name ® 


1 Cf also ash Shammakh xyu 13 in Geyer Zwer Gedwhte 1 136 
٭‎ Vule also Fraenkel Vocab 21 Cheikho Nasranya 221 
3 So al Jawahq, Muarrab 134 al Khafaj:, 175 
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The name 1s apparently unknown in pre Islamic hterature, though 
it must have been known to the circle of Muhammad’s audience } 
From its form one would conclude that 1t came from the Syr “ga 


rather than the Heb pid. a conclusion that 1s strengthened by the 
Christian colouring of the Lot story ۹ 


“ae oe 

)116:٦401(‏ مائدة 
v, 112, 114‏ 
Table‏ 


A late word found only in a late Madinan verse, where the reference 
is to a table which Jesus brought down for His disciples 


wh سے‎ 
The Mushm authorities take پر‎ to be a form 4iele from ماد‎ 


(cf LA, iv, 420), though the improbability of their explanations 1s 
obvious It has been demonstrated several times that the passage 
v, 112-15 1s a confusion of the Gospel story of the feeding of the multitude 
with that of the Lord’s Supper 4 Fraenkel, Vocab, 24,5 poimted out 
that in all probability the word 1s the Eth 9748, which among 
the Abyssimian Christians 4s used almost technically for the Lord’s 
Table, eg “AR “ظ2‎ 011.7141), while Noldeke’s examination 
of the word in Neue Beitrage, 54, has practically put the matter beyond 
doubt ® 

Addai Sher, 148, however, has argued in favour of its being taken 


as a Persian word Relying on the fact that مائدہ‎ is said by the 


Lexicons to mean food as well as table, he wishes to derive 1t from 


Pers میدہ‎ meaning farina tritecea? Praetorius also, who in ZDMG, 


lxi, 622 ff , endeavours to prove that Eth 972" and the Amh 972: 


are taken from Arabic, takes مائلدۃ‎ back to Pers مر‎ 8 (earlier pro 


1 Horovitz KU 136 

2 But see S¥cz HLigennamen 37 

8 Vide Kunstlinger § Christliche Herkunft der Kuranischen Lotlegende in 
Rocznik Orjentalistyczny (1931) vu 281-295 

4 Noldeke ZDMG xu 700 Bell Origin 136 

5 Vide also his Fremdw 83 and Jacob Bedwnenlehen 235 

Vide also Wellhausen Reste 232 n Pautz Offenbarung 255 n_ Vollers‏ ٭ 
ZDMG lh 294 Cheikho Nasranya 210‏ 

7 Vullers Lex u 1252 

Vullers Lex 11 1254‏ ٭ 
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nounced maz), through forms ,ممد‎ Le, and ote Now thereisa Phlv 


word 5S 56 myazd,1 meaning a sacred repast of the Parsis, of which 


the people partake at certain festivals after the recitation of prayers 
and benedictions for the consecration of the bread, fruit, and wine 


used therern It seems, however, very difficult to derive SAI Le from 


this, and still more difficult from the forms proposed by Praetonus 
Noldeke rightly objects that the forms miz and maz which Praetorius 
quotes from the Mehri and ‘Umam dialects in favour of his theory, 
are hardly to the pot, for these dialects are full of Persian elements 
of late importation Praetorius has given no real explanation of 
the change of z to d whereas on the other side may be quoted the 
Bilin mid and the Beja més which are correct formations from a stem 
giving 997A 2 in Eth, and thus argue for its originahty in that 
stock 


سے 
raw (Ma‘in)‏ ں‌ 


cvu, 7 

Help 

This curious word occurs only in an early Meccan Siira, though 
v, 7, 18 possibly Madinan (cf Noldeke Schwally, 1, 93), and the Com 
mentators could make nothing of 1t The usual theory 1s that 1t is 


a form 7 واعو‎ from رمعں‎ though some derived it from oe 


Noldeke, Neue Bevtrage, 28, shows that ×× cannot be explained from 
Arabic material,? and that we must look for its origin to some foreign 
source Geiger, 58,° would derive 1t from Heb 2ہ‎ a refuge, which 
is possible but not without its difficulties Rhodokanaks, WZKM, 
XXV,p 67, agrees that 1t 1s from Hebrew’but coming under the influence 


of 4) gas (cf Aram NINID, Syr [L}So), developed the meaning of 
benefit, help 4 


1 West Glossary 222 

2 Fleischer Klesmere Schriften 11 128 ff would have it a genuine Arabic word but 
as Néldeke says |§ aus dem Arabischen lasst sie sich nicht erklaren wie denn schon 
die Form auf صدہ‎ Fremdwort deutet ’ 

3 So von Kremer Ideen 226 The word 1s used by al Asha and Horovitz JPN, 
221 ff thinks Muhammad may have learned the word from this poet 

٤ So Torrey Foundation 51 
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سے مہ‎ 
NE. (Mahk) 
xhu, 77 


Mahk 1s the angel who has charge over Hell ک0‎ 
The native authorities دهۃ‎ ×٥ the name from CALs to possess, 


rule over This root may have influenced the form, but the source 1s 
doubtless the Bibhcal Moloch The Heb” form ما‎ 77, and it may 


/ 
possibly have come direct from Heb ,} but the Syr “Sto (PSm, 1989) 
ig much more likely 


ee (Mathani)‏ لق 

xv, 87, xxxix, 24 

The word evidently refers to Revelation, for xv, 87, reads ‘‘ We 
have given thee the seven Mathani and the wondrous Qur’an,” while 
in xxx1x, 24, we read ‘‘ God has sent down the best of accounts, in 
agreement with itself, a Mathant, whereat the skins of those who fear 
their Lord do creep ” 

at Tabari’s account makes it clear that the exegetes did not under- 
stand the meaning of the word All Muslim explanations go back to 


some development of the root می‎ but their extreme artificiality 
creates a suspicion that the word 1s a borrowed technical term 


Geiger, 58, thought that 1t was an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew 
۲۱۸0۱۳2, the collection of oral Tradition which took its place with the 
Jews beside the Torah This explanation has been accepted by many 
later writers,? but how are we to explain the seven associated with the 
word ? Sprenger, Leben, بر‎ 462 7,۶ thought that Muhammad was here 
referring to “ die sieben Straflegenden ’’, which fits very well with the 
statement in xxx1x, 24, but, as Horovitz, KU, 26 (cf JPN, 194, 195), 
points out, it rests on no basis of actual use of the word in any such 
sense Noldeke, Neue Bestrage, 26, makes an improvement 3 0 Geiger’s 
theory by suggesting that the derivation was from Aram 274 


1 Tisdall Sources 123 

Cf von Kremer Ideen 226 300 Pautz, Offenbarung 87 n Muingana Syriac‏ ؟ 
Influence 87‏ 

8D کا‎ Muller in his Propheten 1 43 46 n 2 also propoundsthistheory and 
Rhodokanakis WZKM xxv 66 says that Muller arrived at the conclusion inde 
pendently of Sprenger It has been accepted by Grimme Mohammed, u, 77 

٤ Noldeke Schwally 1 114 Margoliouth HERE, x, 538 
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which has the same meaning as P1429, but 1s much nearer the Arabic 
The puzzle of what Muhammad meant by the seven, however, still 
remains + 


و + طہ 
te (Muhgal)‏ قال 
iv, 44, x, 62, xx, 48, xxx, 15, xxxiv, 3, 21, xcix, 7,8‏ 


A measure of weight—a mithqal 
Naturally the Mushm authorities take it to be a form رگ‎ from 


al‏ مے 


and LA, xi, 91), but as Fraenkel,‏ ,44 ,بد to weugh (cf Baid on‏ ثقل 


a‏ کی 


Fremdw, 202, notes, the primitive meaning of a is to be hard, and 


: کت‎ 
the word مثقال‎ seems to be from وع‎ floAso?, Aram انت‎ the 


equivalents of the Heb Sewn 3 It occursin the old poetry, however, 
and thus would have been an early borrowing 


Ie ے‎ 

| (Mathal) 
Of frequent occurrence, cf u, 210, m,113, vu, 175 
Parable 


The root 1s common pene and genuine Arabic forms such as 


کو سے 


to seem like, etc , are used in the‏ تمثل مد likeness,‏ ٹل 
and its plu AGA however, where the mean‏ مل Qur’an The forms‏ 


ing 1s that of the O T Sw or NT mapaBoAn, which the Peshitta 
renders by Aso, would seem to have come under the influence of 
Syriac usage 4 

Hirschfeld, New Researches, 83 ff , would trace the influence to 
Jewish sources, but Mingana, Syrvac Influence, 85, 1s probably nght in 
thinking that ×× was Christian Aramaic 5“ 


1 Casanova Mohammed et la fin du monde 37 thinks that in xv 87 it does not 
refer to the Qur an, but means benefits, as though derived from بی‎ to double Marnz 
in Der Islam xxu1 300 suggests the Synac root bZ +. sam = satretas 
abundantia See also Kiinsthnger in OLZ 1937 596 ff 

[F fusy , though this may be a late borrowing from‏ لگ Whence also the Arm‏ ٭ 
Arabic Cf Hitbschmann Arm Gramm,1 271‏ 


* Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw 23 suggests an ultimate Mesopotamian origin 
4 Note al Khafaji, 192 


5 On the whole question of the Qur anic Mathal see Buhl in Acta O7, 11 1-11 
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oF 
goal! (Al Mayiis) 


xxu, 17 

The Magians, or Zoroastnians 

They are mentioned in a late Madinan verse along with Jews, 
Christians, and Sabians 

The early authonties know that the sun worshippers are meant, 
and 1t was early recognized that it was a foreign word} Ibn Sida and 


others derived the word from om sald to mean قصبر‎ and oy کو‎ 


said to mean ,)> الا‎ and tell us that it referred to a man oy a چس‎ 


so called because of the smallness of his ears, who was the first to 
preach the Magian faith * Others, however, knew that 1t was denved 
from the Iranian Magush (LA, vu, 99) 

It is clearly the O Pers Magush,3 with the acc form of which, 


magum, we can compare the Av ied deh magav or robe 
moyu,* and Phiv 5pG6 mayo® From Av gbe come the Arm 


dig,® and Heb 2a, as well as the Mod Pers e 7 In ×ط‎ 


we also find a form 4% py magosid,® derived directly from 
the O Pers, and this appears in the Aram NWN, Gk payos.® 
Syr lea so, and the Wav) of the Aramaic of the Behistun 
inscription 1° 


Lagarde, GA, 159, would derive حو س‎ from the Gk payos, and 


1 al Jawaliq: Muarab 141 as Suyuti Jtg 324 Mutaw 47 al Khafay) 182 

277A iv 245 LA vin 99 

8 Vide Meillet Grammaire Du Vieux Perse p 148 and note Haug Parsis 169 

4 Bartholomae AJW 1111 Horn Grundriss, 221 Frahang Glossary 94 
Herzfeld Patkuls Glossary 213 


5 West Glossary 223 27۳01 152 and مد‎ 160 Frahang Glossary 114 See 


also ZDMG xliv 671 for its occurrence on a Sasanian gem 

6 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 195 

7 Vullers Lex 11 1197 BQ 863 

PPGI 152 Frahang Glossary p 113 In the Assyrian transcription of the‏ ہ 
Behistun inscription 1t 1s written magushu Note also the magustan = priestly order‏ 
Parkulh Glossary 214‏ 

® There is an alternative theory that the Greek 18 a sing formed from Mayo, 
the name of an ancient Median tribe but we find Mayovoaro: in Eusebius 

10 Cowlev Aramaic Papyrt, p 254 
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though Vollers, ZDMG, h, 303, follows him 1n this there 1s little to be 
said in its favour The word was well known im pre Islamic days and 
occurs in the old poetry,! and so may quite well have come direct 
from Middle Persian; though it 18 also a possibility that it may have 
come through the Syr lea, so 


eo مد‎ (Madyan) 

vu, 83, 1x, 71, x, 85, 98, xx, 42, xxu, 43, xxvm, 21, 22 45, 
xxix, 35 

Midian 

The references are all to the stories of Moses and Shu‘aib, and the 
place 1s clearly the Biblical RT, but derived through a Christian 


channel (Noldeke, Ency Bibl , mw, 3081 ) - 
Some of the early authorities endeavoured to derive it from مدں‎ 
(LA, xvu, 289), but al Jawaligi, Mu‘arrab, 143, 1s inchned to take it as 
a foreign borrowing 
The presumption 1s that 1t came to Arabic through the Syr “ea 


صے 


مہ 
(Madina)‏ مک ں4 

vu, 108, 120, 1x, 102, 121, xu, 30, xv, 67, xvm, 18, 81, xxv, 
35, 53, xxvu, 49, xxv, 14, 17, 19, xxxm, 60, xxxvi, 19, lxm, 8 

A city 

The popular derivation among the Lexicons 1s that it 1s a form 


d\n from .jA« to setile, though others considered that لا‎ 
was from ols to possess (LA, xvu, 288, 289) The great argument 


in favour of a derivation from de is the plu مدق‎ beside op (Gs, 
for, said the philologers (cf Ibn Bari صد‎ ZA), how could it have such 


a plu form if the ں‎ were not part of the root ? 


1 Vide Horovitz KU 137 

2 Mingana Syrtac Influence, 95 Ahrens Muhammad 9 

® See the discussion in Horovitz KU 138 JPN 153 154 where he would 
draw a distinction between the Madyan of the early Siaras of the Qur an where it 
means Midian, and the Madyan of later passages where 1t refers to the Arabian Madyan 
opposite the Sinai peninsula the Modlava of Ptolemy 
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The truth 1s that ط×‎ 1s from a root related to ols, but is not 


an Arabic formation at all, being lke the Heb 7127٦7۵, a borrowing 
from the Aram“ ,(اٴ“”(۳ڈ٭‎ Syr AtaSo1 Aram ھا لاڈ‎ means 
a province and then a city,” and Syr 1 1a0 is cly® From Aram 
it was borrowed into Middle Persian’ where we find the 1deogram 


ay 34 madina, meaning a large fortified city (PPGI, 150) 


(Marjan)‏ مرحاں 
lv, 22, 58‏ 
Small pearls‏ 
The word occurs only in a description of Paradise, and was early‏ 


recognized as borrowed from Persia,‘ but it 1s certain that 1t did not 
come directly from Iranian into Arabic 5 


We find in Phlv gy لد‎ murvarit,® a pearl used, eg in the 


Gosht 1 Fryand, u, 13, m describing the crowns presented to the 
daughters of Spitama after death From Middle Persian the word was 
borrowed widely, eg Gk papyapitns?, Aram ۵ڈ‎ 
Syr 1 ہم‎ and from some Aram “form ® it came into Arabic 
It would have come at an early date for it 1s used in the old poetry 
and was doubtless well known in the pre Islamic period 


(Mursa)‏ مرسی 
x1, 43‏ 
Harbour, haven‏ 


1 Fraenkel Fremdw 280 Horovitz KU 137 

2 It has this meaning in Arabic as early as the Nemara inscription cf RES 1 
No 483 

3 There 1s some discussion of the meaning of the word by Torrey n JAOS داع‎ 
230 ff 

4 al Jawaliq? Mu arrab 144 دہ‎ Suyiiti 7/17 324 Muhit sub voc andsee Sachau s 
note to the Muarrab p 65 

5 In spite of Addai Sher 144 and his attempted derivation from 'ں‎ 

6 West Glossary 213 Sayast, Glossary 163 cf Horn Grundriss 218 n 

7 Also papyapts—-cdos from which comes the Arm diupgupfun and the European 
forms 

8 Fraenkel Fremdw 59 The Mand NAN SNINND would also seem to be 


from the same source vide Noldeke Mundart 53 Mingana Syriac Influence, 90 
Vollers ZDMG 1 611 hi 303 
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With this meaning 1t 18 used only in the Noah story, though the 
same word occurs in vu, 186, Ixxix, 42, meaning fized tame In this 


lattersense 1t 1s obviously from Lu ہر‎ and the philologers want to derive 


- قرو‎ 
the مرسی‎ of x1, 43, from this same root ! 


It seems, however, that we have here a loan-word from Eth ٤6 
a haven (Noldeke, Neue Bestrane 61 Rell Oran 29) 


for 
مر ےم‎ (Maryam) 

Occurs some thirty-four times, cf u, 81 

The name refers always to the mother of Jesus, though in xix, 29 , 
1, 31, lxvi, 12, she 1s confused with Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron (wnfra, p 217) 


Some of the philologers took the name to be Arabic, a form ممعل‎ 


from ام‎ _), meaning to depart from a place * Some, however, noted 1t as a 


foreign word,? and Baid on m,31, goes as far as to say that 1t 1s Hebrew 
Undoubtedly it does go back to the Heb 80:٦2, but the vowelling 


of the Arabic مر م‎ would point to its having come from a Christian 


source rather than directly from the Hebrew The Gk Mapiaz, 


Syr SOa,8 , Eth وع(“‎ are equally possible sources, but the 
probabilities are in favour of 1ts having come from the Syriac ٢> 
There seems no evidence for the occurrence of this form in pre 


Islamic times,® though the form dy yl, the name of the Coptic slave 


girl sent from Egypt to Muhammad, ® 1s found in a verse of al-Harith ما‎ 
Hilhza, ,سا‎ 10 (ed Krenkow, Beirut, 1922) 


i There was some uncertainty over the reading 1n this passage, see Zam and Tab 
thereon and LA xix, 35 36 

2 Jawhan sub voc, LA xv 152 

3 al Jawaliqi Muarrab, 140 TA, vin, 192 al Khafayi, 183 

4 Mingana, Syrac Influence, 82 

5 See the discussion in Horovitz KU, 138-140 JPN, 154 

Ibn Hisham, 121 Usd al Ghaba v 6543, 544 and see Caetani, Annals,‏ ٭ 
828 111 
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ns سے‎ 

(Mia)‏ مر اح 
Ixxv1, 5, 11, Ixxxm, 27‏ 
Tempering‏ 


Both passages refer to the tempering of the drink of the blessed 
in Paradise 


The Mushm authonties take 1t from ea to mz, but Fraenkel, 


Fremdworter, 172, points out that مجر آح‎ 18 not an Arabic formation, 


butis the Syr [y}So potus maxtus, which later became technically used 
for the euchanstic cup of mixed water and wine In fact the Syr ,}So 
(cf Heb دہ‎ , Aram ,(2اڈ2‎ while used for mixing in general, became 
specialized for the mixing of drmks There can thus be httle doubt 
that 1t was borrowed in pre Islamic times as a drmking term! See 


also under امشاح‎ (onfra, p 70) 


ow ee 
مسحلد‎ (Masjid) 


Occurs some twenty-eight times, eg u, 139, 144, 145, 187, 192, etc 
A place of worship 
As we havealready seen (infra, p 163), the verb Asc.» in the technical 


sense of worship has been influenced by Aramaic Vasage The form 


seems not to have been a formation from this in Arabic, but to‏ مسحد 


have been an independent borrowing from the North a 

Noldeke, ERE, 1, 666, 667, has drawn attention to this fact of the 
Aramaic “origin of the word In the Nabataean inscriptions we find 
NTO" not infrequently meanmg “place of worship’’,? as for 
example in an scription from Bosra (de Vogue), p 106% st 
Syo~Sy—957 99 YN TAY T NWO « This 1s the place of 
worship which Taimu, son of Walid el Ba‘al built’ The Syr Tnyento, 


however, seems to be a late borrowing from the Arabic, but we find 
N"TIO/9 in the Elephantine papyn 4 


1 Horovitz Paradies 11 Geyer Zwer Gedichte, 1 87fF Z7immern Akkad 
Fremdw 40 

2 Cook Glossary 75 Duvalin JA vine Ser vol xv 482 

3 ZDMG xxi, 268 

* Cowley, Aramatc Papyri, p 148 
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In the Qur’an × 1s used of the fane at Quba’ (1x, 109), of the Temple 
at Jerusalem (xvu, 1), of the Church built over the Seven Sleepers 
(xvi, 20), and other places of worship, so that it 1s clear that for 
Muhammad it meant any place of worship In the same general sense 
it 18 used 1n the pre Islamic poetry,! and so must have come at an early 
date from the more settled communities in the North ? 


(Musk)‏ سك 

Ixxxi, 26 

Musk 

This sole occurrence 1s in an early Meccan description of Paradise 

The word was widely used among the Arabs in the pre Islamic 
period * and was quite commonly recognized as a loan word from the 
Persian 4 

The Phlv کید‎ mushk * seems to nave come ultimatelv from the 
Skt 8898, but it was from the Iranian, not the Indian form, that 
were borrowed the Arm dimz47, Gk pooxos Aram 
Syr [asa , Eth ۶۸ It 1s more hkely to have come direct from 
Middle Persian into Arabic ® than through the Synac, as Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 88, claims 


6 وہ 
er (Miskin)‏ 


Of very frequent occurrence,eg u 77,172, 1x, 60 


Poor 7 
Note therefrom the formation +7 poverty, undigence, لا‎ 
58, m, 108 


Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, pointed out that the Arabic word 1s from the 
Syr frame, though this comes itself ultimately from Akkadian × 
The muskénu of the Cuneiform inscriptions was interpreted by Littmann 


1 Horovitz KU 140 

* Schwally ZDMG In 134 Lammens, Sanctuarres passim Von Kremer 
Stresfziige 1x n 

8 Siddiqi Studien 85 Gever Zwer Gedichte 1 90fF 1 79 

‘al Jawaliqi Muarrab 143 ath Thaalibi Figh 318 as Suvuti Itq 4 
Muzhr 1,136 al Khafay 182 ZA xu 376 

5 Justi Glossary to the Bundahesh p 241 $ Vullers, Jex n 1185 

? Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 196 § Vollers ZDMG ١ 649 652 
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in ZA, xvu, 262 ff , as leper, but Combe, Babylomaca, 1, 73, 74, showed 
that 1t meant the humble classes,1 and so poor It passed into Heb 
as JOM, 90ا20"(‎ meanmg poor, and mto Aram را8 "ڈ5‎ 


Syr {1aamso with the same meaning, and 1t was from Aram that the 
Ar , ».weand Eth 9°, 7 were derived 2 


سے لہ 
(Masih)‏ — 

1v, 156, 169, 170, v, 19, 76, 79, 1x, 30, 31‏ ,40 ,للا 

Messiah (0 Meoaias) 

It 1s used only as a title of Jesus, and only in late passages when 
Muhammad’s knowledge of the teachings of the People of the Book 1s 


much advanced 
The Muslim authorities usually take it as an Arabic word from 


to smear‏ مسح to wipe (Tab on m, 20) Others said it was from‏ مسح 


or anoint (Raghib, Mufradat, 484), others derived it from ساح‎ to travel 


(LA, m, 431), and some, hke Zam and Baad, rejected these theories 
and admitted that 1t was a borrowed word 

Those Muslim philologers who noted it as foreign, claimed that 
it was Hebrew, and this has been accepted by many Western scholars,? 
though such a derivation 1s extremely tinhkely Haurschfeld, Bestrdge, 89, 
would derive it from Aram “NMW?!, which 1s possible, though 
as it 1s used in early Arabic particularly with regard to Jesus, we are 
safer صد‎ holding with Fraenkel, Vocab, 24,4 that 1t 1s from Syr ‘ ماصسحا‎ 


especially as this عد‎ the source of the Arm :رہہ ا“(‎ , Eth anf, yy °, 
the Manichaean mévya of the “kokturkisch” fragments’, the Pazend 


1 Johns Schweuh I ectures 1912 p & would deriveit from kanu to bow down 
so that originally it would mean suppliant See however Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 
47 7 
? Noldeke Veue Beitrage 45 Note also the Phon 755% (Harris Glossary 120) 
؟‎ Sayous Jesus Christ 1 apres Mahomet (Paris 1880) p 21 Pautz Offenbarung 
193 n 3 

4 So Lagarde Ubersicht 94 Margoliouth Chrestomathta Bardawana 163 
Cheikho JNasraniya 186 Muingana Syriac Influence 85 

5 This however may be direct from the Greek cf Hibschmann Arm Gramm 
1 364 

6 Noldeke Neue Bewtrage 34 

7 LeCoqinSBAW Berlin 1909 p 1204 Salemann Manichaersche Studien 1, 97 
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mashydé, Phlv X94 (Shikand, Glossary, 258), and the Manichaean 
Soghdian méyh’ (Henning, Manichdasches Bewchtbuch, 142) 

The word was well known in both N and × Arabia in pre-Islamic 
times ! 


ہ٠‎ 
مشکاة‎ (Mushkat) 


XXIv, 35 
A niche in a wall 


The word was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 13) as Suyiti, 
Tig, 324, gives it as Abyssinian “on the authority of Mujahid,? and 
al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 135,? and al Kindi, Risdla, 85, both know that it 
is an Abyssinian borrowing Some, of course, sought to mterpret it 


as an Arabic word from (Ss (LA, xix, 171, quoting Ibn Jinni), but 


their difficulties with the word make 1t obvious that 1t 1s a loan word 

The pare te were correct in their ascniption of its origin, for it 
is the Eth va nint (a0 7?” }-), which 1s an early word formed from 
Ah@ (cf N30, ,ر(مععہ‎ and quite commonly used 4 


۶۰١ 
pee (Misr) 
u, 58, x, 87, xu, 21,100, xlim, 50 


Egypt 

It occurs only in connection with the stories of Moses and Joseph 

The fact that ا‎ 1s treated as a diptote in the Qur’an would seem 
to indicate that 1t was a foreign name, and this was recognized by some 
of the exegetes, as we learn from Baid on un, 58, who derives it from 


_r2a, which obviously 1s intended to represent the Heb‏ اسم 


The Eth” °C = Minaean 2835 is the only form without the 
final ending, and مہ‎ 8 Arabia Was doubtless the source of the Qur’anic 
form (but see Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 91) 


1 Horovitz KU 129 130 Ryckmans, Noms propres 1 19 Rossim Glossar:um 
179 

2 See also Mutaw 41 Muzhr 1 130 for other authorities 

3 Who quotes from Ibn Qutaiba wde Adab al Katsb, p 527 andal Anbar Kitab 
al Addad p 272 

4 Noldeke Neue Bevtrage 51 Vollers ZDMG h 293 

5 Vide Ryckmans Noms propres 1 348 Rossim Glossarzum, 180 
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wor } 
مصور‎ (Musawwir) 
hx, 24 
One who fashions 


It 1s one of the names of God, and its form 1s undoubtedly Arabic 4 
Lidzbarski, SBA W, Berlin, 1916, p 1218, however, claims that in this 
technical sense 1t 18 a formation from the borrowed Aram اروا‎ 


which frequently occurs in the Rabbinic writings as a name of God, 
and 1s also found in the Palm inscriptions in the combination Tal 
NWS (Lidzbarski, Ephemerss, u, 269) 


(Ma‘in)‏ میں 
lxvun, 30‏ ,18 ,ہا ,44 xxi, 52, xxxvu,‏ 
A fountain, or clear flowing water‏ 
It occurs only in early and middle Meccan passages‏ 


The philologers were uncertain whether 1t was a form فعیل‎ from 
Cyne to flow, or connected with ں‎ ek, or from ole, so called because 


of 1ts clearness—cf Zam on xxi, 52, and LA, xvu, 179, 298 
The word TY, for a spring of water, is of course common Semitic, * 


but Fraenkel, Fremdw, 281, noted that the Qur’anic معیں‎ 18 the Heb ' 


TDM, Syr” asso = w7y7, commonly used for spring or a bubbling 
fountaan From one of these sources, probably from the Syriac; 1t 
came into Arabic 


٠‏ صلیلم 
(Miglad)‏ مقلاد 
10 ,ا ,63 xxxix,‏ 
Key ‫َ‏ 
in the phrase “ His are the keys‏ مقالید Only in the plural form‏ 
in the similar phrase in‏ مماتہ of heaven and earth”’, where the use of‏ 


vi, 59, proves that 1t means keys, though in these two passages many 


of the Commentators want 1t to mean oS | حر‎ storehouses * 


1 Vide also Hirschfeld Bestrage 87 
4 Raghib Mufradat 422 and Baid on vi 59 
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It was early recognized as a foreign word, and said by the philologers 


to be of Peau oan 1 The Pers SA to which they refer 1t 1s itself 


a borrowing from the Gk KAeis, ۸۱۵۰ء‎ (Vullers, Lex, با‎ 87 6), 
which was also borrowed into Aram NT OPN , yr } ado, 
},2809 or },aSo] In spite of Dvorék’s vigorous defence of the theory 
that 1t passed directly from Persian into Arabic,? we are fairly safe in 


. v 
concluding that the Ar اقلد‎ is from the Syr |,a\0},? and the form 


formed therefrom on the analogy of om lias, etc 4‏ مقلاد 


4b. (Milla) 


n, 114, 124, 129 , m, 89, 1v, 124, vi, 162, vu, 86, 87, xn, 37, 38, 
xiv, 16, xvi, 124, xvi, 19, xxu, 77, xxxvin, 6 

Religion, sect - 
It 18 most commonly found in the phrase ار ۱ ہچ‎ d\., but is used 


for the faith of Jews and Christians (e g u, 114), and for the old heathen 
beliefs (e g xu, 37, xiv, 16) > The Mushm authorities take it as an 
Arabic word but have some difhculty in explaining it ° 

It has long been recognized as one of those religious terms for 
which Muhammad was indebted to the older religions Sprenger held 
that 1t was an Aramaic’ word which the Jews brought with them to the 
H1jaz, and Hirschfeld, Bewrdge, 44, agrees,’ as does Torrey, Foundation, 


48 The Aram املع‎ like the late Heb ہت‎ means word, but could 
be used figuratively for the religious behefs of a person The Syr {lo, 
YANSo, however, 1s a more hkely source, for besides meaning word, 


1 al Jawalhiqi Muarrab 139 as Suyuti Jtqg 324 Mutaw 46 al Khafaj: 1 

2 Fremdw 79ff Muhit sub voc wants to derive it directly from Greek 

8 Fraenkel Fremdw 15 16 Muingana Syriac Influence 88 

“4 Fraenkel Fremdw 16 thinks that a form with 4 may have been known in the 
Aramaic from which the Arabic word was borrowed 


can only be used for a religion that was‏ مله Raghib Mufradat 488 says that‏ ؟ 


proclaimed by a Prophet Cf LA xiv 154 
6 See Sprenger Leben u 276 un 
7 In his Vew Researches 16 Hirschfeld suggests that in Muhammads mind 


m5 - طط‎ max have been somewhat confused with 1° corcumersion so that 
non representing the doctrine of Abraham and no representing the outward 
sign of the Abrahamic covenant being confused together produced «le as the دس‎ 
of Abraham This seems however a little far fetched 
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1s also used to translate Aoyos, and is used technically‏ میرم 
for religion! It 1s possible, as Horovitz, KU, 62, 63, suggests, that the‏ 
meaning was also influenced by the sense of way, which may be derived‏ 
from the Arabic root itself (cf Ahrens, Christhiches, : 33)‏ 


There seems to be no evidence for the use of ملهة‎ m its Qur’anic 


sense in the pre Islamic period,” so 1t may have been a borrowing of 
Muhammad himself, but doubtless was intelligible to his audiences 
who were more or less acquainted with Jews and Christians 


Sle (Malak) 


Of very frequent occurrence Cf u, 28 


Angel a” 
It also occurs in the form EN 4, with the plu ast ملا‎ 


The Mushm authorities are unanimous in taking it as Arabic, 
000 they 0. among themselves whether 1t should be derived 


a leas الكَ‎ ) (Raghib, Mufradat, 19, 490, LA, xu, 274, and 


Tab on nu, 28) 

There can be little doubt, however that the source of the word 
is the Eth ‘oP AA with its characteristic plu a@PAAN T° which 1s 
the common Eth word for ayyeAos, whether in the sense of angelus 
or nuntvus, and thus corresponds exactly with Heb SN7N , Phon 
Non , Syr Tollso 4 It is very possible, however, that Jewish 
influences also have been at work on the word, for Hirschfeld, Beatrage, 


46, points out the close correspondence of such phrases as ت‎ 


(xxxn, 11) with Mn ء درگوو۔‎ and CAL ملك‎ (m, 25) with 
در!۔ طحق‎ 82557) The word would seem to have been borrowed 


1 Noldeke Neue Bestrage 25 26 Sketches 38 Vollers ZDMG lh 293 325 
Noldeke Schwally 1 20 146 

2 Noldeke Schwally 1 146 n_ but see Horovitz KU 62 

3 Noldeke Neue Bettrage 34 Hurschfeld Bettrage 45 Bell Organ 52 Dvokak 
Fremdw 64 Rhodokanakis WZKM xxv 71 Ahrens Muhammad 92 Pautz 
Offenbarung 69 but see Bittner WZKM xv 395 

4 Mingana Syriac Influence 85 would derive the Arabic from this Syriac form 
cf also Fischer Glossar 118 


5 So Geiger 60 but we find this also صد‎ Eth cf Ahh: Pt 
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into Arabic long before the time of Muhammad, for the Qur’an assumes 
that Arabian audiences are well acquamted with angels and their 
powers, and the form, indeed, occurs in the N Arabian inscriptions ? 


کے مہ 
Al, (Malek)‏ 


xu, 72, 76, etc 
A king ۲ ; 
With this must be taken NLS in the sense of Lord, OLN a 


۶ 
monarch (liv, 55), and AN domumon, kingdom 


Sd 
The primitive root ملا‎ to possess, with 1ts derivatives, 1s common 


Semitic.“ aud the Muslim savants naturally take the sense of kung, 
kungdom, etc , to be derived from this 

Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 7, however, has pomted out that this 
technical sense of kengship first developed m Akkadian,’ and then 
was taken over into the Hebrew, Phoenician, and Aramaic dialects, 


وہ 
and also into S Semitic in the Sab 65134 and Ar CAL, It may‏ 


also have been from Mesopotamia that it passed ito Middle Persian 
as اود‎ ¢ (Frahang, Glossary, 116 , Herzfeld, باب۶۱۸‎ Glossary, 216) 


7 سے۶ وہ 
Rae (Malakiat)‏ = 


v1, 75, vu, 184, xxm, 90, xxxvi, 83 
Kingdom, dominion 
The usual theory of the Muslim philologers 1s that 1t 1s an Arabic 


word from the root EAI to possess, though they are a little hazy as to 


the explanation of the final »* Some of them, as we learn from 


as-Suyiti, [tq, 324, recognized that 1t was foreign and derived it from 
Nabataean ٢۷ 


The وت‎ ending 1s almost conclusive evidence of its being from 


1 Sprenger Leben 1 18 Enckmann Angelologee 12 Bell Origen 52 
2 Huber, Journal d un Voyage en Arahree Pans 1891 No 89 1 13 


® Raghb, Mufradat 489 It.is noteworthy that there was a variant reading ملکو ب‎ 
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Aramaic! Geiger, 60, and Tisdall, Sources, 126,2 would take it from 
Heb 5٦272۸82, which 1s commonly used in the Rabbinic writings, 
but the Aram’ ۳۵ , Syr “{ZaaX\so are more likely, as Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 22, noted,® simce these have the double sense of BaoiAcia 
and nyeovia precisely as in the Qur’an, and moreover an Aramaic 
form was the source of both the Eth aPAN} (Noldeke, Neue 
Bevtrdge, 33) and the Phiv ideogram م۸ ورم بد‎ malkéta (PPGI, 153 , 
Frahang, Glossary, p 116) 

Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, would specify a Syriac origin for the 
word, but ×. 1s impossible to decide, though in some respects the 
Aramaic NIVD7% seems to offer closer parallels than the Syr 
YZaaiso Ahrens, Muhammad, 78, points out that Muhammad 
had not grasped the idea of the BactAeia T@v ovpavary, and treats 
the word as meaning rather ‘‘Herrschaft uber den Himmel”’,1e some- 


و۶ 
what in the sense of A, 4‏ 


ee (Manna) 


u, 54, vu, 160, xx, 82 
Manna 
The Commentators have little idea what 1s meant They identify 


2 1 
it with nt ر‎ , the Persian manna, or Co: a gum found on trees 


whose taste 1s hke honey, or  یاقف اس ال‎ thin bread, or  لسع‎ honey, 


or شر اب‎ asyrup, ete Asarule they take it to be derived from مس‎ to 
benefit, and say that 1t was so called because 1t was sent as provision 


to the Children of Israel (ZA, xvu, 306) 
The word 1s used only in connection with the quails, so there 


can be no doubt that the word came to Muhammad along with ی‎ gh 
when he learned the Biblical story The Hebrew word 1s 2 which 18 


the source of the Gk pavva and Syr [180 The Chmistian forms are 


1 Geiger 44 Sprenger Jeben 11 257 n 

2 So von Kremer Ideen 226 Sacco Credenze 51 

8 Dvoré4k Fremdw 31 Massignon Lexque technique 52 Horovitz JPN 222 

‘Cf the ۵ت‎ of the incantation texts Montgomery Aramarc Incantation 
Texts Glossary p 4 
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obviously much nearer to the Arabic than the Hebrew, and as we have 
already seen that the probabilities are that ی‎ gh came from the 


24 سی‎ / 
Syriac, we may conclude that , می‎ 1s from the same source,* especially 


as the Syniac 1s the source of the Arm ڈ رستسشھال‎ 
Apparently there 1s no evidence of pre Islamic use of the word,® 
though the story mav well have been famihar to Muhammad’s audience 


A و‎ 
مناوقوں‎ (Munafigan) 
Occurs some thirty three times in both masc and fem forms 


Hypocrites 
Naturally the Lexicons seek to derive it from (9@ with the 


meaning of مد‎ , so that the Mundfigiin are those who have departed 


from the law (Raghib, Mufradat, 522) 
The word, however, has long been recognized as a borrowing from 


Ethiopic * The form * 4. (74.f) has the meaning hypocritam agere, 


which می‎ has not ongmally m Arabic, such a form as oh. eg in 


not as Noldeke, Neue Betrage, 48, thinks,‏ گر cul , being late,‏ 3 الدیں 


a direct borrowing from 4g, The form ھو‎ ٤ سے و‎ QLPETLKOS 18 of 
frequent occurrence in the Didascalva,® and is clearly the source of 


kes, which possibly was borrowed by Muhammad himself, as 


there appears no trace of the word im this technical sense in the 
early literature ° 


1 Fraenkel Vocab 21 Muingana Syrtac Influence 86 Horovitz KU 17 JPN 
222 

2 Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 310 

The Commentaries and Lexicons quote a verse from Al Asha but as Lyall‏ ؟ 
his notes to the Mufaddaltyat p 709 it does not occur in the poem as‏ صد remarks‏ 
quoted by at-Tabar1 Annales 1 987 fF norin the Diwan and so 1s rightly judged‏ 
by Horovitz, op cit, as an interpolation based on the Qur an‏ 

‘ Wellhausen Reste 232, Noldeke, Newe Bestrage 48 49 Ahrens Muhammad 
165 

Dillmann, Lez, 2‏ ؟ 

* Noldeke Schwally, 1 88 n 5, Ahrens Christiiches 41 
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مہم 1 مہ 


ci, 4 

Teased or carded (as wool) 

Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 28, takes the Akk “napasu, to card 
or tease wool, as the origin of the Aram’ O53], to tease wool, from which 


came the Ar oe Cf also Haupt, in Bert Ass, v, 471, n 


ج6 سے ہہ 
zr Ves (Minhay)‏ 
v, 52‏ 
Pathway‏ 
Only in a late Madinan verse where the reference 1s to a “ rule of‏ 
faith’ and a “ way of life ’’, as was clearly seen by the Commentators‏ 
The philologers naturally took 1t to be a normal formation from‏ 


(=e , and this is possible, but Hirschfeld, ,میم لاوق‎ 89, has pointed out 


(cf also Horovitz, JPN, 225), that in its technical religious sense it 
corresponds precisely with the Rabbinic NAT used for religious 
custom or way of life, and suggests that as used in the Qur’an, 1t 1s a 
borrowing from the Jews” Schwally, ZDMG, lu, 197-8, agrees, and 
we may admit that there seems at least to be Jewish influence on the 
use of the word 


tod 
cee (Muhamn) 
v, 52, lx, 23 


That which preserves anything safe 

In v, 52, 1t 18 used of that which preserves Scripture safe from 
alteration, and im lix, 23, as a title of Allah, the Preserver There 1s 

ws + on} 

a variant reading مھیمں‎ In both passages 

The philologers take 1b as genuine Arabic, but as Noldeke, Neue 
Beitrage, 27, pots out, we can hardly get the meaning we want from 
the verb of سن‎ Vocab, 23, ۶)۵ that it was a borrowing 
from the Aram “STD or Syr ’ WsSoacnso 1 Tt is difficult to 


1 So Noldeke Neue Betrage 27 WHurschfeld Beitrage 87 Horovitz JPN 225 
7 
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decide whether it came from Jewish or Chnstian sources, but the 
parallels with Syriac are closer 4 


(Mawakhir)‏ مواحر 
xv1, 14, xxxv, 3‏ 


ve مے‎ 
Plu of o ہماحجر‎ that which ploughs the waves with a clashing 


noise,1e a ship 

Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 45, suggests that 1t was derived from 
Akk “elyppu maiurtu, a ship making its way out into a storm If this 
1s So 1t would have been an early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia 


Argo (Mw’tafika) 
ix, 71, lm, 54, lxx, 9 
That which 1s overthrown or turned upside down 
All three passages refer to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 


- ڑے‎ 
The Mushm authonities take 1t from Cs! as we see from Raghib, 


Mufradét, 18, and the word certamly 1s Arabic n its form Sprenger, 
Leben, بر‎ 492, however, claimed that this particular formation is due 
to the Rabbinic“]27 used in the story of Sodom and Gomorrah This 
theory 1s a little difficult, but has been accepted by Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 
37, and Horovitz, KU, 13,14, JPN, 187, and Ahrens, Christliches, 41, 


agree 


(Misa)‏ مو سی 
Of very frequent occurrence, e g u, 51,57, x1, 0‏ 
Moses‏ 
It was very commonly recogmzed as a foreign name,? the usual‏ 


theory being that 1t was from an omginal form ls ,مو‎ which some say 


1 So Nodldehe op cit and Mingana Syriac Influence 88 
* al Jawahg, Muarrah 135 al Khafay 182 Bagh on1 48, and even Raghib 
Mufradat, 484 
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means water and trees in Hebrew,? and others in Coptic,? this name being 
given to Moses because of the place from which he was take 
It 1s possible that the name came direct from the Heb’ ,93ا1‎ or 


as Derenbourg in REJ, xvii, 127, suggests, through a form ۹92(8 used 
among the Arabian Jews / It 18 much more hkely, however, that it 


came to the Arabs through the Syr Jgato? or the Eth “av-f,, 


especially as 1t was from the Syr that the Pazend Mushdé, Phlv POO 
and Arm |J‘«2£ were borrowed 

There appears to be no well attested example of the use of the 
word earlier than the Qur’an,* so that 1t may have been an importation 
of Muhammad himself, though doubtless well enough known to his 
audience from their contacts with Jews and Christians’ 


“WX, (Mikal) 


on” 


11, 92 
Michael 


As an angel he 1s mentioned with Gabriel in a passage where the 
Commentators claim that the two are contrasted, Gabnmel as the 
opponent of the Jews and Michael as their protector He thus occupies 
in the Qur’an the place given him in Dan x, 13, 21, etc , as the Patron 
of Israel 

The early authomties were a little uncertain as to the spellng 


of the word, and al Jawaliqi, 143, notes the forms 


This would suggest that 1t was a‏ سکنل and‏ , میکٹل ۱ میکایل 


foreign word, and it 1s given as such by Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al Kat, 
78, and al-Jawaliqi, op cit y 

The word may have come directly from OND), or more hkely 
from the Syr \ataaso or Na2aSo, as it was from Syriac that the form 


1 Raghib gives the form as مسوحا‎ 

2 So Tab onn 48 ath Tha labi Qrsas 118 who tell us that in Coptic mu means 
water and sha means trees This obviously rests on the Jewish theory given in Josephus 
Antig 11 1X 6 To yap vdwp pad ov Atyvmrut Kadodow vos Se tous e€ vdaros 
ow evras which fairly well represents the Coptic mWworT water and OTXAE rescued 

Cf the form NDI on a Christian incantation bow! from Nippur (Montgomery‏ ٭ 
Aramare Incantation Texts p 231)‏ 

4 So Horovitz KU 148 JPN 156 
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in the Persian Manichaean fragments from Turfan was derived? It 
is difficult to say how well the name was known in pre Islamic times . 


nd صے‎ 
is (Nabiy) 


Of very frequent occurrence, e g u, 247, 1, 61, vi, 65 
Prophet 
Usually the word 1s taken to be from ic to bring news (as Sijistam, 


312), though some thought it was from a meaning of that root to be 
high ® 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, pomted out that the plu ں‎ oy, beside the 


more usual ساء‎ (i would suggest that the word was a foreign borrowing 


and that it was taken from the older religions has been generally ac- 
cepted by modern scholarship * Sprenger, Leben, u, 251, would derive 
it from the Heb“ Nd, and this view has commended itself to many 


scholars > There are serious objections to it, however, on the ground of 
form, and as Wnght has pointed out,® it 1s the Aram” $723, which 


by the dropping of the sign for emphatic state, gives us the form we 


need Thus there can be little doubt that سی‎ , hke Eth ۶01.۳۰ (Noldeke, 


Neue Bertrage, 34), 1s from the Aram ,۶ and probably from Jewish 
Aram rather than from Syr 423 It was seemingly known to the 
Arabs long before Muhammad s day,® and occurs, probably of Mani 
himself, in the Manichaean fragments (Salemann, Manschaersche 


Studien, 1, 97) 


1 Mullerin SBAW Berlin 1904 p 351 Salemann Manichaersche Studien 1 95 

2 Ct Horovitz KU 143 and Rhodokanakis WZKM xvu 282 

8 Ibn Duraid Ishtzgag 273 and see Fraenkel Fremdw 232 n 

+4 Margohouth Schwesch Lectures 22 however thinks that the Hebrew 1s to be 
explained from the Arabic and Casanova Mohammed et la Fin du Monde 39 n 


argues that 18 @ proper derivation from Ls which is absurd though Fischer 
Glossar 131 thinks that this root had an influence on the word So Ahrens Muham 


mad 128 

5 Von Kremer deen 224 Hiurschfeld Bewtrage 42 Rudolph Abhangigkert 
45 Grimme Mohammed 1 75 n 2 Sacco Credenze 116 

٠ Comparative Grammar 46 

7 So Guidi Della Sede 599 Horovitz KU 47 JPN 223 seems doubtful whether 
Heb or Aram 

8 Hirschfeld Bestrage 42 
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و یب 
(Nabiwwa)‏ سوہ 

xxix, 26, xlv,15, Ivu, 6‏ ,13,۳1,89 ,للا 

Prophecy 

The word occurs only in late Meccan passages (but see Ahrens, 
Chrostlches, 34), and always in connection with the mention of the 
previous Scriptures with which the Arabs were acquainted It 1s 
thus clearly a technical word, and though it may be a genuine develop- 


ment from ae , there 1s some suspicion that it 1s a direct borrowing 


from the Jews ٢ 

In late Heb MINI] 1s used for prophecy (cf Neh wi, 12, and 
2 Chron xv, 8), and in one interesting passage (2 Chron 1x, 29) it 
means a prophetic document In Jewish Aram NIN) also means 
prophecy, but apparently does not have the meaning of “ prophetic 
document ”’,1 nor 1s the Syr 1Za.2) so near to the Arabic as the 
Hebrew, which would seem to leave us with the conclusion that 1t was 
the Hebrew word which gave nse to the Arabic, or at least influenced 
the development of the form (Horovitz, JPN, 224) 


Jt? 
poe (Nuhas) 
lv, 35 
Brass 
We find the word only in an early Meccan Sira in a description 


of future punishment 
There was considerable uncertainty as to the reading of the word, 


for we find different authorities supporting حس , بحاس‎ , and 
سے‎ ۶۶ 


w } 
بحسی‎ 2 and even those who accepted the usual بحاس‎ were not certain 


whether ×× meant smoke or brass The philologers also had some difficulty 
in finding a derivation for the word, and we learn from DA, vin, 112, 
that Ibn Duraid said, “it 1s genuimely Arabic but I know not its 
root ”’ 


1 Horovitz KU 73 saysit does and refers to Bacher s Dre exegetrsche Terminologre 
der jtldrschen Tradttionsliteratur 1 123 but Bacher gives this meaning of prophet 
ischer Abschnitt only for TNIA3 and does not quote any example of it for NVA 

2 Vide Zam on the passage 
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It 1s, as Fraenkel, Fremdw, 152, pointed out, a borrowing, and 
means brass In Heb MMM and MYM occur not infrequently 


meaning copper or bronze, and 32 with a similar meaning occurs 
im the Phon inscriptions! So the Aram الاڈ‎ of the Targums?, 


Syr fas3, and Palmy NWf* are commonly used, and hkewise 
the Eth Gghfi aes, cuprum, which one would judge from Dillmann, 
Lex, 633, to be a late word, but which occurs in the old Eth inscriptions ٭‎ 
It 1s possible also that the old Egyptian thé t (for copper),® which ىا‎ 
appaiently a loan word in Egyptian, may be of the same ongin 

Apparently the word has no origin in Semitic, ° and so one may 
judge that it 1s a borrowimg from the pre Semitic stratum of language 
The Arabic word may thus have come directly from this source, but 
in view of the difficulties the philologers had with the word, we should 
Judge that 1t was rather a borrowing from the Aramaic v 


رر 


ye (Nadhr) 7 
un, 273, laxvi,7, plu بدور‎ xxun, 0 
A vow - 
With this is to be taken the denominative verb yeu بلا‎ 


xix, 27 2‏ ,81 ,للا 
This group of words has nothing to do with the forms of yu to‏ 


warn, 80 commonly used in the Qur’an, and which are genuine Arabic 
In the sense of vow it 1s a borrowing from the Judeo-Christian ° 


ercle?, cf Heb WJ, Phon ٦٦٦2, Syr }5,3, all from a root ٦٦2 
which 1s a parallel form to ا(‎ to dedicate, consecrate (cf Akk 


nazaru, curse), and Sab 28٦ (Hommel, Sudarab Chrest, 128(۹ It 
must have been an early borrowing 


1 Lidzbarski Handbuch 322 MHarrs Glossary 123 
2 And the WM of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley Aramaic Papyrt p 299) 
8 Cf de Vogué Inscripteons No x1, 1 4 and in the Fiscal inscription 606 
xlu 383 cf also @M3 in the Nérab inscription in Lidzbarski1 Handbuch 445 
D H Muller Epwraphiche Denkmaler aus Abessinien 1894 p 52 
W M Miller Asien und Europa 1893 p 127 See Erman Grapow v 396 


* Levy, Worterbuch u1 374 suggests a derivation from محس‎ to be hard but 


this 18 hardly hkely 
? Ahrens, Chresthches 34 
* See also Rossim, Glossarsum 184 
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وہ‎ 
۶ 


(Nuskha)‏ سح4 
vu, 153‏ 
A copy, or exemplar‏ 
The word occurs only in a late Siira in reference to the Tables‏ 


of Stone given to Moses, but the verb formed from it— Team, 18 


used in an earlier passage, لع‎ 28, though again the reference 1s to a 
heavenly book 
The Mushm authorities take the word as a form .. with the 


meaning of 4) مفععو‎ from بح‎ in the sense to copy, and some (cf LA, 


1v, 28) would make copy the primitive meaning of the root A com 
parison with the cognate languages, however, shows that copy 18 a 
secondary meaning of the root, cf Akk nushu = extract, and Syr 
wad io copy, beside Akk nasdhu, Heb MQ], 0 Aram MIO] and 


the Targumic ٣ where the original sense 1s clearly to remove, 


tear away (evellere), which original meaning 1s found in the Qur’an 
inu, 100, xxun, 51, where the word 1s used, as Hirschfeld, Bestrage, 36, 
points out, precisely as PIOI1sin Deut xxv, 63, Ezr vi, 11 
Hoffmann, ZDMG, xxxu, 760, suggested that the Arabic word was 
from Aram ڈ9‎ ۳19(2, but this is used only in late Rabbinic writings 
and gained the technical sense of “ vamant reading”, eg NMO 
NINN Again in Syr the only form 1s (2903, which 18 also late 
(PSm, 2400), and as Lagarde, GA, 196, points out,1 comes from the 


Iranian, where ۳ 449, nask? , Av 4449.9} naska means a book 


of the Avesta The Iraman word however, as Spiegel showed in his 
Studien uber das Zendavesta,? cannot be explained from Indo European 
material, and like the Arm عم‎ 1s im all probability an ancient 
borrowing from some Semitic source in Mesopotamia 

It 1s, of course, possible that 1t came to ھ8٤‎ also from 
Mesopotamia, but we find MIMO] in a Nabataean “inscription from 


1 Also Vollers ZDMG 1 649 
2 PPGI 165 166 Sayas Glossary 163 West Glossary 243 Haug Parsi 181 
8’ ZDMG ix 191 and JA for 1846 


4 Hibschmann Arm Gramm 1 204, however compares bp 2 with the Syr { 
though deriving both from an Iranian original See Lagarde GA 66 and Zimmern 
Akkad Fremdw 13 who relates it to the Akk méu Arm ULacufuwy however 
is a late borrowing from Arabic see ZDMG@ xlvi 264 
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N Arabia of a D 31,1 where it has precisely this meaning of copy which 
we find for the Akk nushu, and it was doubtless from this technical 
use of the word n N Arabia that the word came into use in Arabic 
(Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 29) 


(Nasara)‏ ساری 

n, 59, 105, 107, 114, 129, 134, m, 60, v, 17, 21, 56, 73, 85, 1x, 30, 
xxul, 17 

Christians 

This name occurs only in Madinan passages, and except for im, 50, 


only in the plu form 
It 1s taken by the Mushm authonities as a genuine Arabic formation 


from تھے‎ , derived either from the name of the village o pel, which 


was the native village of Jesus, or from نضان‎ helpers, the name of the 


Disciples (cf Stira, m, 45) 2 

Stra, v, 85, would seem conclusive evidence that the word was 1n 
use in pre Islamic times, and indeed the word occurs not uncommonly 
in the early poetry The question of the ongin of the name, however, 
is exceedingly difficult to solve 

The Talmudic name for Christians was Q°7812, a name derived 
probably from the town of Nazareth, though some would derive it 
from the name of the sect of Nacapazo:* It 1s possible that the 
Arabs learned this word from the Jews, though as the Jews used it 


more or less as a term of contempt this 1s hardly likely Also we find 
the Mandaeans calling themselves N°N71313,5 which mav be from 


the NaCwpazor of the NT, though, as it 18 difficult to 1magine the 
Mandaeans wanting to be known as Christians,® it mav be that this 


1 CIS un 209 19 ILndzbarski Handbuch 453 Euting Nab Inschr No 12 
Cook Glossary 82 and cf Horovitz JPN 224 

* Yaqut Mujam iv 729 Raghb Mufradat 514 ath Thalabi Qrsas 272 

5 The Commentaries on 11 59 See Hirschfeld Bewtrage 17 and Sprenger Leben 
un 533 

4 Krauss in JE جرد‎ 194 

® Lidzbarski Mandarsche Liturgen xviff Brandt ERE vii 4 

6 Lidzbarski, ZS 1 233 Noldeke ZA xxxui 74 says aber wie die Mandaer 
zu dem Namen Nasoraye gekommen sind bleibt doch dunkel Pallis Mandaean 


Studtes 1926 p 161 suggeststhat the Mand N°N"WEN3 ور‎ simply the Arabic صاری‎ 


which name was assumed by the Mandaeans 1n Islamic times to escape Muslim persecu 
tion, and this is very likely the truth 
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also represents the, Nacapaco: of Epiphamus and Jerome,! who were 
a Judeo-Christian sect related to the Elkesites, and the name may have 
come to the Arabs from this source ? 

The most probable ongin, however, is the Syr” as s which 
represents the Na(wparor of Acts xxiv, 5, and was a commonly 
used designation of Christians who lived under Persian suzerainty ٭‎ 
As 1t was from this area that the old Arm twé5pugfh was borrowed, 


the case 1s very strong for the Ar (§ نصار‎ having come from the 


Same source 


سے 


See سے‎ 

(Namarigq)‏ بمار یں 
Ixxxvin, 15‏ 
Cushions‏ 


Only in an early Siira in a description of the delights of Paradise 

al Kindi, Risdla, 85, noted 1t as a loan-word from Persian,® though 
it 1s not given as such by al Jawaliqi or as Suyiiti It occurs not in 
frequentlv in the early poetry for the cushion on a camel’s back, and 
must have been an early borrowing 

Lagarde, Symmuocta, 1, 60,۹ pointed out that ×× 1s from the Iraman 
namr meaning soft In the old Iraman we find namra,’ which gives 


Av سدی(س‎ namra (Bartholomae, 4711۲, 1042, cf Skt Wad), 


and 7 “> narm (West, Glossary, 240, Salemann, Manichaersche 
Studren, 1, 101), and from some 6 Persian” form namr + the 


suffix 9 ak, it passed both into Aram” JP and Ar ,مر ف‎ 
for which a plu a ols was then formed 


1 Epiphamus Panariwn xxix and Jerome Comment on Matt xu 

2 Bell Origin 149 Margoliouth 777 x 6540 thinks it was Heb 

8 Horovitz KU 145 146 See also Mingana Syriac Influence 96 Fischer 
Glossar 135 

4 Hubschmann ZDMG@ xlvi 245 Arm Gramm 1 312 

5 See also Sprenger Leben 1. 504 n 

6 Followed by Fraenkel Vocab 8 

7 This form occurs 1n nemr in the Zaza dialect to day (Horn Grundriss No 1028) 
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a ۶ 
‘a ہو‎ (Nah) 
Occurs some fifty-three times, e g m1, 30, 1v, 161, x1, 34 
Noah 
Some of the Mushm authorities would demve the name from 


Ls to wail,! though as al-Jawaliqn, Mu‘arrab, 144, shows, 1t was com- 


monly recognized as of non Arabic origin 2 

The story of Noah was well known im pre Islamic days, and was 
often referred to by the poets, though as a personal name 1t apparently 
was not used among the Arabs before Islam 3 


The form of the Ar 7 » قد‎ 1n favour of its having come from the 


Syr er rather than directly from the Heb ۰۶ 
مہ‎ ۶ 
vy (Nun) 
xxl, 87 
Fish 
Only in the title دو الو ں‎ given to Jonah, so that 1t 1s the equivalent 


of صاحبتب ا جو ت‎ im Ixvm, 48, whence came the theory 


co sh! (Right, Mufradat, 531, LA, xvu, 320)‏ المطیم 

It 1s a N Semitic word, cf Akk nunu, Aram تار‎ , Syr bas, 
and Phon and late Heb Tid Guidi, Della Sede, 591, recognized that it 
was @ loan word in Arabic, and there can be little doubt that it was 


from the Synac’that it entered Arabic, though as the word 1s used in 
the early poetry 1t must have been an early borrowing 5 


Aire ‘an Ais‏ ہہ 
(Harit wa Marit)‏ ھاروت وہاروت 
nl, 96‏ 


Harit and Marit are the two fallen angels at Babylon who teach 
men Magic 


1 Vide Goldziher ZDMG xxiv 209 

? Vide also Jawhani sv لوط‎ 

8 Horovitz KU 146 

“Margohouth ERE x 540 Muingana Syriac Influence 82 

5 It possibly occurs as a proper name in the Safaite inscriptions cf Ryckmans 
Noms propres 1 138 
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The philologers recognized the names as non Arabic, as 1s clear 
from al Jawaligi, Mu‘arrab, 1401 

Lagarde, GA, 15 and 169, identified them with the Haurvatat 
and Amorotat of the Avesta,2 who were known in later Persia as 
hhurdad and Murdad,’ and from beig nature spimts became names 
of archangels and were revered by the ancient Armenians as gods 

This identification has been generally accepted,‘ though Nestle, 
ZDMG, ا٣,‎ 692, wants to compare them with Khilht and Millit,® and 
Halevy, JA, 1x¢ ser , vol xix, 148 ff ,claims that Marit 1s the” Appapos 
of Enoch vi, 7, which he thinks in the orginal text may have read 
HVVINT بعط'‎ however, 1s unhkely im itself and is practically 
put out of the question by the fact that the better reading in that 
passage of Enoch 1s Pappuapos It 18 curious, however, that in the 
Slavonic Enoch (xxx, 11, B), we find appearing the two angel names 
Orioch and Marioch ٭‎ 

Margoliouth, ERE, vin, 252, thought that the form of the names 
pointed to an Aramaic"orgin and would look on them as Aramaic 
personifications of mischief and rebellion, and Wensinck, E/, با‎ 273, 
notes that مہ1‎ 1s a common Syriac word for power or dominion, 
so 1t may be that there has been Aramaic influence on the transmission 
of the names to Muhammad 


s 
۶ 

oP] هر‎ (Hartin) 
Occurs some twenty times, eg u, 249, iv, 161, xxxvu, 114 
Aaron 


1 Vide Sachau s notes p 63 and al Khafaj: 183 

2 It had been earlier recognized cf Boetticher Horae aramatcae Berlin 1847 
p 9 and Littmann says that Andreas independently of Lagarde had come to the same 
conclusion On the spirits see Darmesteter Haurvatad et Ameretad 1875 

On this form of the name see Marquart Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran‏ ؟ 
n 214 n 6‏ 

4 Littmann in Andreas Festschrift 84 Tisdall Sources 99 Rudolph Abhan 
gigkett 67 75 Fr Muller in WZKM vin 278 Marquart Untersuchungen zur 


Geschichte von Eran Philol Suppl x 1 1905 p 214 n 6 suggests Phiv 


harot and لف‎ amurt which he would derive from 0 Pers haruvatéh and amrtatah 


See Herzfeld Patkuls Glossary 4 

5 Burton Nights x 130 claimed these as Zoroastrian but Bergmann UGWJ 
xlvi 531, compared them with the Talmudic ردام‎ pon Horovitz KU 148 
rightly insists that they could have had no influence on the Qur anic forms 

See Littmann op cit, 83 Horovitz KU 147 JPN 164 5‏ ٭ 
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It always refers to the OT Aaron, though in xix, 29, where 
Muhammad makes his well known confusion between Minam the sister 
of Moses and Mary the mother of Jesus, the exegetes endeavour to 
show that some other Aaron 1s meant 

The name was commonly recognized as foreign (LA, xvu, 326, 
al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 151, TA, 1x, 367), but its omgin is not at once 
apparent The Hebrew form is ڑ٦‎ 1:18, which bv interchange of 


the first and second letters, would give us بھار وں‎ as some have 


suggested ! This interchange, however, 1s not necessary to explain 1t, 
for in the Christian Palestinian “dialect we find that the usual ,o901| 
has become .0961 by dropping the hghtly pronounced mutial ,? 
and × was doubtless from this source that the word came into Arabic 
It seems to have been known and used -by the Arabs long before 
Islam ° 


, 
QELS (Haman) 

xxv, 5,7, 38, xxix, 38, راع‎ 38 

Haman 

In the Qur’an, instead of being concerned in the story of Esther, 
he figures as a dignitary at the court of Pharaoh in Egypt during 
the time of Moses 

Many of the early authorities recognized 1t as a foreign name (al- 
Jawaligi, Mu‘arrab, 153 , al Khafaj1, 207) There was an attempt by 


some of the exegetes to make out that this ہاہماں‎ was a different 


person from the Haman of the Esther story, whom they call 


as Geiger, 156, notes There 1s no doubt, however, that by ھاماں‎ is 


meant the آ2۲‎ of Esth im,‘ and we may find the source of the con- 
fusion in xxix, 38, xl, 25, where he 1s associated with Korah, for in 
Rabbinic legends Haman and Korah were bracketed together 
The probabilities are that the word came to the Arabs from Jewish 
sources 
1 Sycz Ewennamen 43 but see Horovitz JPV 161 
2 Schulthess Lex 3 and cf the Palestenran Syriac Lectionary p 51 


Horovitz KU 149 JPN 162‏ ؟ 
Syez Hwennamen, 41 Horovitz KU 149 Ensenberg HI 1 245‏ ‘ 
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جم‎ 


45 ho (Hawiya) 

cl, 6 

The verse 1s early Meccan, and Hawiya is apparently one of the 
names of Hell 

The passage reads “and as for him whose balances are hght— 
Hawvya is bis mother And who shall teach you what that is? Itisa 
raging fire ”’ 

The common explanation is that 4 gla 18 Ul | but this 


0 800۳ depends on the dale بار‎ at the end of the ۶2۵8 and makes 


the i difficult,1 so some Commentators said that | in this passage 


means skull and that 4 gle 1s the participle of ($ هر‎ to fall, the verse 
meaning that he was to be cast into the abyss (Zam and ar Razi in 
2 
loc )? Others, however, insisted that ام‎ must have its natural sense of 
$ 


mother, and 4) gla must mean childless, as in the old poetry dal ھو ت‎ 


means “ his mother عد‎ bereft of him” (Tab and LA, xx, 250) 

Sprenger, Leben, u, 503, claims that this latter was the only natural 
explanation of the word, and Fischer in the Noldeke Festschrift, 1, 33 ff , 
makes an elaborate defence of it? If this 1s correct, then the two 
later clauses are meaningless, and Fischer takes them as a later inter 
polation bv someone who had no clue to the meaning 4 This 1s a tempt 
ing solution, but a little difficult, as the concluding clauses are quite 
charactenstic, and as Torrey points out (Browne Festschrift, 467), 


the curious lengthened form of the pron in 4. which 1s paralleled by 
such forms as کتا ي4‎ and Ay سلطا‎ in lx1x, 1s unlikely to have been the 


work of a later interpolator 


a 
1 The usual way out is to make «| mean اہ‎ gl cf Shaikh Zades super com 
mentary to Baid in loc 
2 BDB 217 equate ٭‎ yla meaning prt of hell with MV a chasm = cf Syr ہ1‎ 


a gulf or chasm 
3 His arguments have been accepted by Goldziher Vorlesungen 33 and Casanova 
Mohammed et la Fin du Monde 153 


¢ He thinks that the 4 حاو‎ | was borrowed from Ixxxvi 4 
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Torrey’s own suggestion 1s that 1t 1s the Heb 121 disaster, occurring 
in Is xlvn, 11, and Ez vu, 26 Torrey thinks that this word would 
have been very frequently on the lps of the Jews whom Muhammad 
met, “every educated Jew had it at his tongue’s end The whole 
splendid passage in Isaiah may well have been recited to Muhammad 
many times, with appropriate paraphrase or comment صد‎ his own tongue, 
for his edification The few hell fire passages in the Hebrew Scriptures 
must have been of especial interest to him, and 1t would be strange if 
some teacher had not been found to gratify him in this respect ”’— 
p 471 

There are objections, however, to this theory Neither of the O T 
passages mentioned above, though they do prophesy destruction, can 
strictly be called ‘hell fire ’’ passages, and the word neither im the 
Bible nor in the Rabbinic writings seems to have any connection with 
“ hell fire ’’, as the Qur’an certainly thinks it has, if we are to admit 
the authenticity of the whole passage Moreover this Sira 1s very early, 
much earlier than the time when he had much contact with the Jews, 
even if we could admit that the word was as constantly on Jewish lips 
as Torrey supposes It would seem rather to have been one of those 
strange words picked up by Muhammad 1n his contact with foreigners 
in Mecca in his early years, and thus more hkely of Chmstian’than of 
Jewish origin One might venture a suggestion that it 1s connected 
with the Eth” dhh@,! which in the form ھ۰۳٣‎ means the fiery red 
glow of the evening sky (cf Matt xvi, 2), and as ¢h@ means fire or 


burning coal This at least gives us the connection with dale ار‎ ۱ 


and the change of guttural is not difficult in Ethiopic where such 
changes are common 
os (Wathn) 
xxun, 31, xxix, 16, 24 
An 100[ ٤ 
Used only in the plu ol ,او‎ and only in fairly late passages 


The word 48® occurs in the 8 Arabian inscriptions,? and as this 
corresponds with the Eth ھ٠٤‎ (plu A@:7)> meaning dol, 
1 Mainz in Der Islam xxii 300 suggests م0 (دماعىدنا)‎ 


vue ser vol xix p 374 Rossini Glossarwum, 142‏ 4آ ؟٭ 
Cheikho, Nagraniya 206 wrongly gives this as 0717‏ 3 
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we may agree with Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273, that the word came from 
8 Arabia V Margohouth, ERE, yi, 249, however, thinks that 1t 18 
perhaps connected with the Heb ]@” old, which may have been used 
as a term of abuse 


Oo”‏ ےم مہ 
(Warda)‏ وردہ 


lv, 37 
Rose 
The passage 1s eschatological and وردہھ‎ means rose red, referring 


to the colour of the sky, a meaning derived, of course, from the original 
sense of rose 

It was very commonly recognized that 1t was a loan word,! though 
it 18 curious that the philologers make no suggestion as to its origin, 
for 1t 18 obviously a borrowing from Persia “The pmmitive Indo 
European root *urdho means a spiny tree, from which comes the Gk 


podov = Fpodov, and the Av سی‎ da» varada (Bartholomae, 


AIW, 1369), whence Arm 4 wpqy rose? and ۲٢٣ see) varta 


(PPGI, 228)? From the Iranian‘it was borrowed into Semitic,4 where 
we find Aram N17), Syr }990,5 and from the Aram Yas Fraenkel, 


Vocab, 11, noted, 1t passed into Arabic As a proper name Ovapda, 


is found in the N Arabian inscmptions ؟‎ 


vs سے‎ 
ورر‎ (Wazir) 

xx, 80, xxv, 37 

A munister, counsellor 

Both passages refer to Aaron being given to Moses as his Wazir, 
where the reference 1s obviously to Ex ××, 6 


1 as Suyuti [tg 325 Muzhr 1 137 al Jawaliqa Muarrab 151 TA un 1 

? Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 244 So Sogd wrd (Henning Manicharsches 
Bewhtbuch 1937 p 137) and Parthian wr (Henning BSOS 1x 88) 

8 Though some suspect the Phlv form of being a reborrowing from Semitic 6 
Horn Grundriss 207 Frahang Glossary 77 Mod Pers borrowed back ورد‎ from 
Arabic in Islamic times 

‘Cf Telegdiin JA ccxxvi (1935) p 241 

٥ Cf also the Mand N°TINT Noldeke Mand Gramm 656 and cf Zimmern, 
Akkad Fremdw 55 for an even earlier borrowing 

6 Wuthnow, Dre semrtrschen Menschennamen in grechrachen Inschriften und Papyrs 
des vorderen Orrents 1930 p 92 Ryckmans, Noms propres 1 81 
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The usual explanation of the word 1s that it 1s a form فعیل‎ from 


to bear or carry, and thus means one who carries the burdens of the‏ ورر 


Pnnce (cf Raghib, Mufradat, 542) Lagarde, Ubersicht, 177, n, 
however, pointed out that 1t 1s an Iraman“word, and m his Arm 
Stud, § 2155, he derives 1t from the Phlv be ۶ت‎ which originally 


meant a decree, mandate, command, but which later, as in the Donkard, 
came to mean judge or magistrate 1 This word, of course, 1s good Iraman, 


being from the Av Js pol vida Meaning deciding? which was 
borrowed into Arm as ¢ ڈے مک‎ and 1s related to the form behind the 


Mod Pers وچر‎ OF ر ,٤06الار وحر‎ on or prefect,> and ,ورر‎ whichis 


generally regarded as a loan word from Arabic but which Bartholomae, 
AIW, 1438, mghtly takes as a genuine derivative from the older 
Tramian’word 

The borrowing was doubtless direct from the Middle Persian, for the 
Syr 1210 seems to be late and a borrowing from Arabic (PSm, 1061) 


(Yajt) wa Majiy)‏ باحوح و‌ وماحوح 

xvi, 93, xxi, 96 

Gog and Magog 

Both passages are reflections of Syriac legends concerning Alexander 
the Great 

It was recognized very commonly that the names were non Arabic 
(cf al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 140, 156, al Khafaji, 215 , ZA, m, 28), and 
there was some doubt as to whether they should be read with Hamza 
or without 

The names were apparently well known in pre Islamic Arabia, 
and we find references to them in the early poetry, where the statements 
about them would indicate that knowledge of them came to Arabia 


1 West Glossary 237 It was a fairly common word and enters into a number 
of compounds cf Nyberg Glossar 242 

2 Bartholomae AIW 1438 Reichelt Awestrsches Elementarbuch 490 

Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 248 Spiegel Huzvaresh Grammatik Wien 1856‏ ؟ 
p 188‏ 

4 Vullers Lex u 1411 

5 Vullers Lex, 1000 Horn Grundriss 242 Hubschmann Pers Studien 4 
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from Christian eschatological writings! The names, of course, were 


originally Heb 413 and 21373, which in Syr are WAL and Wag? In 
the Syriac Alexander legend WAY is generally spelled yr which 1s 


a vanant reading of the word in the Qur’an (Noldeke, Qorans, 270) 
The Mandaean demons Hag and Mag, which Horovitz, J/PN,163, quotes, 
are more likely to be derived from the Qur’an than the Qur’anic 
names from them ۹ 


sy» 

(Yagi‏ ناقوت 
lv, 58‏ 
Ruby‏ 


۷ 
It was very generally recognized as a loan word from Persian 4 
Some Western scholars such as Freytag ® have accepted this at face 


value, but the matter 1s not so simple, for the Modern Pers ت‎ gl 18 


from the Arabic (Vullers, Lex, u, 1507), and the alternative form اکد‎ 1 


hke the Arm ہت مپاس‎ 1s from the Syr 10a. ٭‎ 

The ultimate source of the word 1s the Gk vaxiy0os, used as a 
flower name as early as the Ihad,’ and which passed into the Semitic 
languages, cf Aram JIQI"8, Syr {Asama, and mto Arm as 
yulpufs® Tt was from Syr {|Asaq@a that the word passed into 


Eth as ۴(۶] ۳,1٦ and with droppmg of the weak J into Arabic 4 
It occurs 1n the old poetry (cf Geyer, Zwer Gedichte, 1, 119), and thus 
must have been an early borrowing 


1 Noldeke Alexanderroman, passim Muingana Syriac Influence 95 Geiger 74 
however would derive the names from Rabbinic legend See Horovitz KU 150 

2 Cf Budge s edition of the metrical discourse of Jacob of Serug سد‎ ZA vi 357 5 

3 See on them Lidzbarski Ginza p 154 Brandt Mandarsche Schriften p 144 

4 al Jawaliqi Muarrab 156 ath Thaalibi Figh 317 as Suyuti Jig 325 
Mutaw 47 48 at Khafajy 216 TA 1 598 

5 Lexicon sub voc 

6 Noldeke in Bessenberger s Bewtrage 1v 63 Brockelmann ZDMG xlvu 7 

7 Tl xiv 348 Boissacq 996 points out that the word 1s pre Hellenic 

§ For other forms see Krauss Griechische Lehnworter 11 212 

' Hubschmann Arm Gramm 1 366 

10 Noldeke Neue Bertrage 40 

11 Fraenkel Vocab 6 Fremdw 61 Muingana Syriac Influence 90  Vollers, 
ZDMG hi 305 Note also Parthian y kwnd (Henning BSOS 1x 89) 
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“oe "ھهع۔طح‎ 


i, 34, vi, 85, xix, 7,13, xxi, 0 
John the Baptist 


Usually the Muslim authorities derive the name from the Arabic 
verb of similar form, and say that John was so called because of his 
quickening virtue, either in quickening the barrenness of his mother, or 
in quickening the faith of his people? Some felt that they were com 


سے صے صے 


۶ ° ٠ 
mitted to an Arabic origin of the name by Sira xix, g—a) لم حعل‎ 


i) - 
o °, © 
فا سٹک‎ -«, which, however, as Marracci pointed out,? 1s merel 
wn Sz ? ’ y 


a misunderstanding of Lk 1, 61, and there were some (e g Baid on 1m, 
34, and xix, 8) who knew and admitted that 1t was a foreign name 

We may be sure that the name came into Arabic from some 
Christian or Christianized source 

Sprenger, Leben, u, 335, thought that perhaps 1t might have come 
from the Sabians, for in the Mandaean books we find the name in the 
form NIN? (Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, بد‎ 73), but the probability 
is that this form 1s due to Islamic influence 4 7 

A more subtle theory 1s that 1t 1s a misreading for حمی‎ which 


would be derived from the Syr ~tnuQa5 The primitive script had no 


oe} - ہے‎ 
vowel points, and ھی‎ might have been read ی‎ 8 easily as se, . 


This solution has much in its favour, and might be accepted were 
it not for the fact that we have epigraphical evidence from N Arabia 
that in pre Islamic tames Christians in that area were using a form N"MM”, 
probably derived from the Syriac * Jaussen and Savignac found this 


1Tab oni 34 and ath Tha labi Qrsas 262 

2 Refutationes 435 So Sayous 27 n Palmer Qoran 1 27 n_ Pautz Offen 
barung 254 

3 So al Khafajy1 215 al Ukbari Imla 1 88 Zam halts between two opinions 

4 Noldeke 74, xxx 159 

5 Noldeke noted that [3M from which Qa was formed can occur in a 
hypochoristic form "NM" and as a matter of fact "NMP or "MM does occur in late 
Jewish names and Fraenkel WZKM iv 337 and Grimme Mohammed 11 96 n 8 


have thought that تھی‎ could be derived from this Barth 7 جرہاہ/‎ vi 126 n and 


Mingana Syriac Influence 84 have nghtly insisted however that the name 1s of 
Christian not Jewish origin 

Barth op cit Casanova JA 1924 p 357 Margoliouth ERE x 547 Cheikho‏ ٭ 
Nasraniya 189 Torrey Foundation pp 50 51‏ 

7 But see Lidzbarski Johannesbuch 1 73 and Rhodokanakis WZKM xvu 283 
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form N°F" in a graffito at Al ‘Ala,! and it 1s possibly found agam 
in another inscription from the same area? It would thus seem that 
Muhammad was using a form of the name already naturalized among 
the northern Arabs, though there appears to be no trace of the name 
in the early literature 


۶ 
۶ م٥8ہس‎ 
ععوت‎ (Ya‘qub) 
un, 126-134 , m, 78, 1v, 161, vi, 84, x1, 74, xn, 6, 38, 68, xix, 6, 
50, xxi, 72, xxix, 26, xxxvin, 45 
Jacob 


He 1s never mentioned save 1n connection with some other member 
of the Patnarchal group 
There were some who considered it as Arabic derived from use, 


but in general it was recognized as a foreign word, cf al Jawaliqn, 155, 
Zam on xix, 57, Baid on u, 29, as Suyiiti, Muzhr, 1 138, 140, 
al Khafayi,215 Apparentlyit was known among the Arabsin pre Islamic 
days ° 

It may have come from the Heb 2M", though the fact that 
Muhammad has got his relationship somewhat mixed * might argue 
that he got the name from Christian sources probably from the Syr 
20Q8a,° which was the source of the name in the Manichaean frag- 
ments (Salemann, Mamnichaersche Studren, 1, 86) 


S re (Yaghith) 
Ixx1, 3 
Yaghuth 


It 1s said to have been an idol in the form of a lion, worshipped 
among the people of Jurash and the Bani Madhhy ۹ It would thus 


1 Mission archeologique 11 228 For the form TM see Euting Sin Inachr, 
No 585 CIS u 1026 

2 Lidzbarski “Ephemeris 11 296 and cf Horovitz KU 151 for an inscription 
from Harran It 1s possible that a Jewish form "¥7" occurs in the Elephantine papyri 
(cf Cowley Aramaic Papyrt No 81 1 28) but the reading 1s not sure 

8 Cheikho Nasranya 234 Horovitz KU 153 Horovitz plays with the idea 
that 1t may have been a genuine old Arab name Cf JPN 152 

4 x1 74 on which see Hurgronje Verspresde Geschriften 1 24 

5 Mingana Syriac Influence 82 

6 Ibn al Kalb: Kitab al Asnam p 10 Wellhausen Reste 19 ff Ryckmans 
Noms propres 1 16 
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۷ 
appear to be of 8 Arabian origin, and this 1s confirmed by the fact that 


we find AP OM m the Thamudic mscnptions,) and ‘Iaoddos 
in Safaite ? and Thamudic ® 
The name would seem to mean helper (Yaqitit, Mu‘jam, 1v, 1022), 


and the S Arabian 8®4] means to help (cf Ar Ale , Heb iW, 


Rossini, Glossarvum, 215) 


(Yagtin)‏ قط۶ 
xxxvu, 146‏ 
A gourd‏ 


The word occurs in the Jonah story for the gourd tree which 
Allah caused to grow up over the Prophet The reference 1s obviously 


to the Biblical story m Jonah 1v, 6-11, and قطیں‎ seems to be an 


attempt to reproduce the }1"/2"/2 of the Hebrew story 4 The word was 


apparently heard during an oral recitation of the story, and then 
reproduced from memory in this garbled form 


yo 

(Yagin)‏ بہرویں 
iv, 156, xv, 99, xxvu, 22, lv1, 95, Ixix, 51, Ixxiv, 48, cu, 5,7‏ 
Certain‏ 


The simple verb تقی‎ does not occur in the Qur’an, but we find ce 


oo 


n, 3, v, 55, etc , تین‎ xxvu, 14, Ixxiv, 31, and the participles 


oS ,مسلیش 8 مو‎ besides ھیں‎ 
At first sight 1t seems clearly to be a borrowing, for there 1s no 


Semitic ۷ 7/9", and yet we find both ھیں‎ and the verbal forms there 
from used 1n the oldest poetry, so 1t must have come into the language 


1D H Miller Epigraphische Denkmaler aus دم :طول‎ p 19 Littmann Entzsffer 
ung 27 32 It 1s possible that we have a parallel to the name in the Edomitish 
proper name Wi" in Gen xxxvi 18 

2 Dussaud et Macler Voyage archeol au Safa p 77 Wuthnow Dre semitrschen 
Menschennamen p 56 

§ Ryckmans, Noms propres 1 174 Hess Entzfferung Nos 46 67 

4 So Torrey Foundation 52 
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at an early date The prevalent theory is that 1t 1s derived from 
Gk ' eixay through the Aramaic! eck@v means wmage, likeness, 
sumlitude, and from etkova were borrowed the Aram NIP" 2, 
Syr [10Q. meaning wmage, mecture From مد‌مناإ‎ was formed a verb 


mean character-‏ ففیصتد) and‏ مشہد) to deprct, describe, whence‏ تم 
From some dialectal form of {1@Q the word must have passed‏ مہہ 


mto Arabic 


یو 


1 (Yamm) 

vu, 132, xx, 39, 81,97, xxv, 6, 40, h, 40 

Sea, flood, river 

It 1s used only in the Moses story, and refers sometimes to the Nile, 
sometimes to the sea It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 
Studven, 13), though the early authorities were uncertain of its origin 
al Jawaligi, Mu‘arrab, 156, says it 1s Syriac, which was also the opinion 
of Ibn Qutaiba,* according to as Suyiiti, Jtg, 326 as Suyiiti, how- 
ever, also tells us that Ibn al Jawzi said 1t was Hebrew and Shaidala 
that 1t was Coptic © ; 

It apparently came to Arabic from Syriac [Sda, as Fraenkel, Vocab, 
21, saw,® though it may possibly have come into Arabic from some 
primitive non Semitic source The word clearly is not Semitic, for 
Heb 8°, Phon ©, Aram Nf”, and Ras Shamra A" cannot 


be explamed from Semitic maternal, and the word 1s a loan word in 
Egyptian ym, Coptic raw, 10K, or crow, and im Akk vamu As the 
word occurs in the old poetry and was an early borrowing we cannot 
be absolutely sure that 1t was not primitive, having come into Arabic, 
as into the other Semitic languages, from some autochthonous source 


& امہ 

(Yahid)‏ ھود 
n, 107, 114 , 11, 60, v, 21, 56, 69, 85, 1x, 30‏ 
The Jews‏ 


1 Fraenkel, Fremdw 273 Vollers ZDMG 1 617 I: 305 who depend, 
however on a suggestion of Noldeke 

2 Beside the much more common 7"31"N from exdvov 

2 Cf as Suyuti, Muzmr 1 130 and LA xvi 4 

4 Adab al Katw 7 

5 Mutaw 55 57 

* So Fraenkel Fremdw 231, quoting Noldeke and cf Guidi Delle Sede 573 
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We also find the form > هو‎ nu, 105, 129, 134, and the denominative 


verb sla, u, 59, 1v, 48, etc 


The philologers recognized it as a foreign word, though they 
were uncertain whether to derive it from Hebrew? or Persian? It 1s 
curious that anyone should have sought for a Persian origin, and yet 


Adda Sher, 158, accepts the theory, claiming that dla, بھو دا .ود‎ 


with the meaning of tl ر 23 ا یی‎ 18 from the Pers ھوڈذہ‎ ]6(8 true 


that in Sdyast ne sdyast, vi, 7,we find Phly جرب‎ Yahi, and im Avestic 
the form em Yahiid, but these, hke the éaxtd of the Chnstian 
Soghdian texts (cf Jansen’s ‘‘ Worterverzeichnis”’ to F W K Muller's 


Soghdische Texte, p 93), are obviously derived from the Aramaic 
Hirschfeld, New Researches, 27, thinks that Muhammad’s use of the 


verb >\a shows that he got the word from Jewish Aramaic sources,‘ 


and not understanding 1t perfectly, gave 1t an Arabic etymology by 
connecting it with the root sla to repent, which 1s the reason for the 


form > هو‎ beside > @ ~The fatal objection to this theory, however, 1s 


that we find the form ھردی‎ 1m the old poetry,® so سے‎ it would have 


been well known in Arabia before Muhammad’s day کہا‎ points 


out that in the Qur’an ھ ود‎ always means the Jews of Muhammad’s 


day, the Jews of antiquity being referred to as Bani Israil 
The word إط‎ ۶ occurs in the S Arabian inscriptions (Glaser, 394/5),° 
and Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161 suggests that it came to the H1jaz from the 


South, which 1s Math possible, though the ultimate omgin, of course, 
will be the Jewish "TT" 


1 al Jawaliq: Muarrab 157 as Suyit: Jig 326 al Khafay 216 

2 as Suyuti Mutaw 47 

Salemann Manichaersche Studien 1 87 andthe Paz Zuhudin Shikand Glossary‏ ؟ 
Cf also Henning Mantwhawa in 6‏ 

* So also p 104 Bestrage 15 fF Pautz Offenbarung 121 Grunbaum ZDMG, 
xl 285 Horovitz KU 154 Geiger 113 

§ Imru! Qais xl 7 (Ahlwardt Divans p 141) and see Margoliouth Schwetch 
Lectures 79 ٭‎ See Ryckmans Noms propres, 1 231 299 
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رر‎ » 
aw 9! (Yusuf) 

Occurs twenty-two times in Siira xu, elsewhere only in vi, 84, and 
xl, 36 


Joseph 


The early authorities differed as to whether it was an Arabic 
é 


word derived from a ee or a borrowing from Hebrew (ath Tha‘labu, 


Qisas, 75) Zam on xu, 4,1n his usual vigorous style combats the theory 
of an Arabicorigin,and al Jawaligi, Mu‘arrab,155, also notesit as foreign 1 

Geiger, 141, and Sycz, Ergennamen, 26, 27, would take 1t as a direct 
borrowing from the Heb” *]O1", but the Syr “acoaa or Eth’ PAE 
might equally well have beenthe source Grimme, ZA, xxv, 166, onthe 
ground that in N Arabia we should expect a form ۸۰7 rather than 
Yusuf, would have the name derived from § Arabia If the Muslim 


legends about Dhii Nawas can be trusted, thename Taw » would have 
been known in 8 Arabia, for they tell us that his name was Caw 


htm سر‎ cy The name, however, appears to have been known also 
in the N , for we find a Yisuf b ‘Abdallah b Salam in Usd al Ghaba, 


v, 1322 One suspects that the name came from Jewish sources rather 
than Christian 


» 7 + : 

(Yinus)‏ و س 

iv, 161, vi, 86, x, 98, xxxvn, 139 

Jonah 

He 1s also referred toas انت ے‎ GS in Ixvi, 48, and as.) yl دو‎ 


in xxi, 87 ہی‎ 
Some early authorities endeavoured to derive ×× from سس‎ |, but 
Zam on xu, 4, vigorously combats the view that the vanant readings 


۶ٗ 
ٴ۶‎ ۶ 
ہو س‎ and ہو یس‎ given by Jawhari,s ٢ س‎ ١ provide any ground for 


such a derivation, and al-Jawaliq:, Mu‘arrab, 155, al Khafayi, 215, give 
it as foreign 


1 So al Khafaj: 215 and see Sprenger, Leben, 11 336 
2 Horovitz KU 154 
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The form of the word 1s conclusive evidence that it came to 
Muhammad from Chnstian’sources! The Heb "ا5‎ becomes lavas 
in the LXX and NT, and Sprenger would demve the Arabic form 
directly from the Greek ? This is hardly hkely, however, from what we 
know of the passage of Biblical names into Arabic, and as a matter of 


fact we find the final س‎ both m the Eth ۶'5) and m the Chnstian- 


Palestinian .Q.,? which occurs regularly for the Edessene [30 or 
Qa Grmme, ZA, xxvi, 166 thinks that in N Arabia we would expect 
a form Yinas and that Yinus is due toS Arabian influence, but there 
1s a8 little to this as to his similar theory of Yas:fand Yusuf The fact 
that the Arm ‘{3aftwb 1s from Syr¥4 though from the classical 
dialect, would lead us to conclude that the Qur’anic form also came from 
Syriac / 

The name was possibly known among the pre Islamic Arabs, though 
the examples collected from the hterature are doubtful 5 


1 This ود‎ admitted even by Hirschfeld Bestrage 56 See also Sycz Higennamen 
48 Horovitz KU 155 Maingana Syriac Influence 83 Rudolph Abhangigkert 47 

2 Leben 11 32 and Margollouth HRE x 540 

8 Schulthess Lex 82 Christ Palast Fragments (1905) p 122 

‘ Huibschmann Arm Gramm 1 295 

5 Passages in Cheikho Nasranitya 234 275 276 and see Horovitz KU 5 
JPN 170 


ھ۸ 


x 
32, line 3 —Unless the Nabataean ار ا‎ is intended to represent 


the Aram NN, Syr Ay (cf Heb “™N FN 
Eth AC®) 


94, hne 8—Akk uduntum Rather atéinu from Sumenan 
udina cf Brockelmann, Lexscon Syriacum, 55 b 


۲ 

121, line 7 —It 1s possible that the Heb 057, Aram NAM, 
Wodus are borrowed words, and an Egyptian omgin has 
been suggested (ZDMG, xliv, 685 , xlvi, 117) 


123” ne 5 --1 PSm ‘751 gives this as the form in Man 
daean the normal Synac form 1s Thy (PSm 696) 


2 
179, line 9 —n9 The nin must have been pronounced 


originally im this word, as it 1s from 593 See on it 
Fraenkel, Fremdw 133 


"a 
186, n 1 —Both the noun and the verb are found in this technical 
sense in the old poetry cf al A‘sha, Diwan (ed Geyer), 
Ixvi1, 9 
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1٦د‎ ٥ 
(د کو‎ 00 
BT 6 

8 3ا 

251 ڑ7 
Di 241‏ 
52٣383 5‏ 
1ہ m5.‏ 

mivy 98 
n>) 97 98 
٦ث‎ fi 104 212 224 
“a 4 
mr 123 251 
TIT, TIT 128 
Pmt 131 
TT 132 133 
٣٥د٦‎ 0 
ح٣ وو(‎ 
wT 52 129 
PANT 0 
5٦ 285 286 
٦ 284 
5 4 
51ت“‎ 80 
٦ 156 

12 135 17 
mt 157 
st 49 
8 6 
ban 7 
ج5“‎ 50 

sim 7 
٦ 0 
Onin 121 7 
٦٦ 126 
nm 0 
NOM 110 123 
ٹہ‎ 110 
Tl 245 
5811 
anon 1 
npn 4 
3٣ 5 


INDICES 


Hebrew ( 


SX 43 
S5N 43 
OMISN 45 46 
DOIN 50 51 
NOTIN 0 
SAN 7ور‎ 
JINN 284 
TIN 72 
٥ہدا‎ 71 
78 72 73 184 
"۹ 55 
SYR 73 
PON 55 
ON 66 
رح‎ 67 
PON 68 
TPON 68 
ose رو‎ 
NON وی‎ 
VON 69 
“NWYON وہ‎ 
MON 69 
PON 60 
TIN 88 
“IN, TPIN 297 
DON 53 
639 (74 
733 5 
712 8 
۱5 99 
wa ےہ‎ 
AZ" 6 
yoo 34 
“INIT 83 
fia 84 
وہ‎ 82 
8٣ 6 
۶8۳ 6 
WON 6 
J. 5 
ج155‎ 5 
"72 79 80 
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misu 279 
nunu 282 
nushu 279 280 
palaqu 229 
pardisu 224 
pasaru 92 
pajaru 1 
pilakku 230 
pilaqqu 229 
piu 231 
piru 231 
Purat 222 
Puratiu 222 
Saba 160 
Saba 160 
sadinnu 180 
sahiru 166 
sapannu 172 
sudinnu 180 
suqu 183 
suru 1 
salmu 199 
siditu. 147 
gabaru 89 
gakanu 173 
galamu 62 
galaju 176 
fargarratu. 176 
gataru 170 
Sawiru 180 
seu 8 
Sewiru 180 
Sikaru 37 172 
gubultu. 179 
tarcaru 95 
tamgaru 90 
takmaru 90 
tunuru 94 
tttu 97 
tubugatz 205 
tubugtu 205 
fabbiu 4 
tébitu 88 
tébu 204 
tumbuu 205 
uduntum 94 297 
ummatu 69 
zaku 152 
zibanitu 148 
aiditu 147 


rd 
Sumerian 


balag 229 
gida 1 

guza 249 
Pura nun 222 
uduna 297 
uru 236 


Elamitish’ 
dén 132 


Akkathan ‘ 


abdu 209 210 
agarru 49 
agru 49 
annu 112 
Atrahasis 652 
atunu 297 
Bab wu 74 
banu 83 
baru 76 
bigru 79 
bussuru 80 
danu 132 
dartku 130 
dé(r)nu 132 
edinu 212 
emédu 216 
elequ 211 
gannaiu 104 
gitiu 241 
habl 107 
hakamu 111 
gyamu 3 
wmdu 216 
kabaru 248 
kanu 265 
kKithu 241 
kussu 249 
Maguéu 259 
mahsriu 274 
munzgqu 64 
muskéinu 264 
napasu 273 
nasahu 279 
nazaru 278 
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paw 57 
oy 162 
noav 9 
"39 89 
nav 61 
30 87 
pig 182 
Pw 183 
لاد اذا‎ 174 
تد‎ 173 
“DU 37 172 
you 218 
mow 5 
vow 6 
nov 62 
snow 178 
novoy 176 
7 OY 4 
9 159 
mye 158 
m0 180 
rant) 96 
17 8 
19 06 
nnn 33 
1377 88 
Nn 4 
MN 4ت‎ 55 


Phoenician 


JUN 104 
DIX 50 
58 67 

BX 40 

me 72 

8۲٦ 76 
٦ت5‎ 

1) 104 
857227 0 
NDT 135 152 
mt 157 
۶٦۹۲۵۵۵۳ 112 
pon 125 

nm 112 

yay 205 

n° 293 

٦ 7 


INDICES 


6 تا 
way 218‏ 
woy 216‏ 
PINT OY 50 85‏ 
Tay 216‏ 
py 217‏ 
3 ا٦5‏ 
wy 219‏ 
pny 211‏ 
"MD 222‏ 
SDD 36 221‏ 
YD 55‏ 

9b 230 
bop 99 
OTD 223 224 
my) 225 
WY ND 218 
DPD 18] 6 
227 8 
Mb 223 
“WE 92 
PTs 5 
apts 4 
Dis 202 
3 201 207 
OMS 55 
5٦٦ 147 
soy 8 
oo 199 
TMS 180 
mp 245 
pp 292 
mp 231 232 
٣ 0 
np 236 
vw 238 
NIN 136 
UN) 6 
د٦‎ 145 
y 6 
pp) 143 
ٹاتاڑ‎ 46 47 190 
Pov 173 
so 7 
my 181 
“٦ 185 
bing 204 
Now 160 


269 رجہ 
268 5 
7 5۵ 
moon 271‏ 
yO 271‏ 
‘Jon 70‏ 
TDON 265‏ 
265 اتاد 
Ty 6‏ 
yy 267‏ 
FNS 3‏ 
OS 266‏ 
234 اج8 
on 262‏ 
WW = 5‏ 
258 ولا 
IW 257 8‏ 
pwn 258‏ 
ANID) 7‏ 
606 91 
IT1 98‏ 
٣ 282‏ 
278 1 
282« 7 
881١3 278‏ 
nvm} 278‏ 
md2 279‏ 
209 799 
9 710 
٣ 180‏ 
AITO 181 182‏ 
159 370 
201 310 
"YD 5‏ 
172 51*28 
172 8ھ 
"pO 149 171‏ 
210 209 799 
210 ات٦51‏ 
Ty 212‏ 
wry 4‏ 
209 ارح 
wy 292‏ 
214 (َ اط 
4 بڑإ 
NWS 4‏ 
51٦ 214‏ 
267 ا 


ym 112 


yun 51 
Syn 112 
٦٣5 50 

pn 2 

5٣٦ 115 
yom 110 123 
ni ٦٦٦ 283 
Down 37 
yao 204 
ٹاہ‎ 205 
“WI 205 
ثات“ۃ‎ 03 
“THT 204 
7 219 
“NIT 0 
mY 290 
pny 0 
80 06 
MON 64 295 
Mm 293 
apy’ 64 291 
prs” 60 
Ww 220 
2ا‎ 220 
erie” 0 
Nyt 4 


20 287 
NI” 61 64 
735 248 


yD 247 
DID 245 
wD 18 
NOD 249 
“55 250 
b> 229 
SND 248 
m> 254 
wio 255 

3 59 

09 لاد 

۵ 0 
arta 01 
bn) 0 

263 0 کاڈ 
‘Im 25 149‏ 
bxO”N 275‏ 
268 وأ 


(2111 121ا‎ 
1 7 
yap 204 
٦585 205 
NIDIY 207 
NNN 7 
NUT 205 
NID 8 
NYY 203 
Myyp 203 
NMWD 203 
NP مود‎ 202 
٦٢ 291 
Nn” وہ‎ 
NP? 3 
"تا‎ 289 
ww 220 
425 248 
NID 7 
NNIND 7 
NID 252 
NTID 45 
NOID 245 
wo WND 249 
NoOWID 238 
ہراچ‎ 252 
DD 245 
NOD 245 
“DD 50 
TD 106 
NOWID 235 
NOID 249 
NWID 237 
IND 248 
NIND 249 
xm 4 
n> 253 
NIN 256 
wir 259 
3m 00 297 
RMP 261 
NIV 93 
brim ٭‎ 6 
OW 275 
pun 264 
2318 4 
ٹا‎ 3 0 


INDICES 


8 105 
™ 51 

Nt 123 251 
NPR 251 
Nn 104 
7۲۳۲ 131 160 
NIT 102 133 
(۰ 4 
NOT 135 152 
"2% 5 
5٦| 0 
ONT 9 
ran 0 

7 8 
0 ت۲۰ 
5 5 

NOT 55 
OTM 55 
NW 7 

8 7۲ 0 
Wt 5 
٦ 5 
NNT 7 
NOt ویر‎ 
7٦١ 153 
NNIDT 3 
"ا٦‎ 152 
ror ا‎ 4 
noon 107 
2 7 

0 7 
روج‎ 4 
ٴ‎ 116 0 
8۰٣ 6 9 
ہدام‎ pn 283 
NM 112 
80 0 
mon 1 
non 111 
mon 1 
838 1 
8۳8 5 
Nor} 92 
yn 42 
yom 0 

٦ ٦ 109 
18ط‎ 122 
۲۳٦٣ ۵0 


۰ 96 
٣ 61 
XDN 43 
7۰ن"‎ 293 
ON 66 
NUWAN 259 
NIN 43 
۱۳۲۲۹٢ 196 
NOTION 6 
۰8۰8 196 
NPOPN 268 
TNIN 138 
MON 7 
nX 73 
NNN 73 184 
NUNN 94 
NOD 4 
nna 84 
nna 84 
712 85 86 
8٦٦ 6 
ذ٦٦‎ 9 
٦3 9 
۹٦ 6 
NINN ل5‎ 4 
"ا5‎ ٦ 6 
yon 34 
NYRI 4 
Nmm"D -4 
3د‎ 4 

6 ج8 
6 78۳5 
۳٣ 6‏ 
6 799 
٦3 75‏ 
5 5 85 
99 جدڈ 
1 "ز8 
NOW 99‏ 
NW 5‏ 
NTL 51‏ 
NIN 25]‏ 
NBN 241‏ 
pi 241‏ 
x90. 4‏ 
رو xo‏ 
وہ xis,‏ 
ND 4‏ 
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sn> 249 
NM 9 
yoon 265 
mipon 172 
"33 278 
282 
nvm 278 
739 209 210 
WY 4 
TY 6 
"YD 221 
PIs 194 
بل اوح‎ 199 
Np 236 
59 137 
د‎ 7 173 
now 62 
DvdvK 195 
Tn 96 


Ras Shamra ~ 


80 دب 
Bh 104‏ 
nt 7‏ 
111 8027 
NOM 4‏ 
“WIT 6‏ 
205 70" 
O° 293‏ 
7 >{ 
245 تا 
NOD 249‏ 
5p, Mp 236‏ 
5٦٦ 7‏ 
oo 5‏ 


Moabitish ‘ 
٦ٌ ۹ 806 


Aramaic / 


NVIN 49 

49 چیرد 

STAIN, NIN 60 
NNN 69 
WounX 1 
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nnn 33 
8377 88 
۸177 88 
8 6 
75 96 
NVA 94 
NUN 4 


Syriac 


to} 43 
پا‎ |۵ 00 
,دومث‎ 45 
2809 
0 
49 
0201 284 
YAkoo} 69 
مم‎ ol 71 
leo} 61 
So201,2a] 5 
Daa} 73 
Ona} 60 
N\a},coal 61 
\\a,tmal 61 64 
1 grass} 48 
Jou 66 
LAX 68 
wo 68 
Ward وہ‎ 
so} 40 
a3] etc 52 
ais} 16 وم‎ 
8 56 
L-deol 196 


Quanto} 60 


INDICES 
ya لا‎ 71 Np 240 
PY 242 viv 238 
NTY 218 اتا‎ 238 
NMI5Y 218 NOW? 8 
XMaY 218 2 7 
nny 209 325 136 
8٢ا‎ 216 7 138 
a9 213 "39 137 8 
pny 211 د٦7‎ (137 8 
لاڈ‎ 1 8(٣ 09 
NIPTID 227 228 85 10 
NIN 2 803٣٦ 4 
NOD .31 ۲۳٦ 142 
٠ئ۰۹۵‎ 4 827۳7 141 
NOW 7 8٦٣ 45 
NOW 7 mes 4 
NPI 7 Pew 177 
0٦ 227 may 1 
“Wp 92 وأ‎ 162 
NW 92 دہ‎ 179 
NI¥ 191 192 xnav 161 
yas 191 192 "ny 7 
×۳۳ ۰ 5 NDIW 58 
Dis 202 Now 182 
ا[‎ 7 nipoiy 6 
NTS 01 nuvi’ 6 
87٣ج‎ 201 NP 183 
٥7ت‎ 8 81٦ا‎ 181 
Ns 7 nny 165 
Nn?E 199 Ny 56 57 0 
nna 0 80٦ل‎ 0 
PIS 196 ANY 186 
٢٣ 232 N39 2 
omni 243 vow 176 
51ت×‎ 239 joe 176 
بد‎ 242 moy 62 
mp 245 now 63 
اداد٘ی 09 8۰ت‎ 175 
“Poi 244 none 63 
NDOP 239 واج‎ 176 
NOP 240 Nye 158 
TDP 179 mye 158 
NIN 240 لالہ‎ 8 
3٦ں‎ 4 نات‎ 6 
wap 234 53۸ 89 
WIP 106 7 NWN 90 91 
0 106 NUN 0 91 
Nop 5 27 87 


8۲٦2(٦ و‎ 09 
xy : وہ‎ 
xmioon ہر‎ 
roby د٥‎ 
NOM 273 
NTO 263 
NIDON 265 
NOW 261 
0٦ 1 
NW 56 
Non 8 
NON 7 
NONI 7 
8 ( 6 
NID 2 
8۲83 9 
5۹ ( 90 
Wn 278 
NUM 278 
Tri 81 
58( 279 
Obi 273 
710 3 
NTBO 163 
NTO 163 
8ن٢‎ 0 
80 7 
NO 60 
7٦٣٥ 9 
NIVD 0 
ٹ۰‎ 196 
NUTPO 7 
NOO 266 
yD 7 
xno 7 
رووا‎ 158 
NYDO 172 
NNYDO 172 
8 172 
"p> 171 
متخ‎ 171. 
S550 8 
x5945D 168 
5 196 
ND 196 
739 209 
ا8‎ 210 
7719 212 213, 214 


90 6 
pas 120 
{pales 126 179 
سلم1۸‎ 4 
oso 111 
Sods 111 
Ysera, 40 111 
TeX 194 
مک[‎ 125 
YSQo 125 126 
سے‎ 125 

9 سے 

در سعددا 

fos, 5 
سقععبدا‎ 0 


208 121 ندامئ 
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Wal 204 
saz 205 208 
borg 205 
loaZ 206 
haaZ 207 
Wsag 185 207 
frog 208 
WZ دہ‎ 
WZasZ 203 
1 )حم‎ 203 
یەسے‎ 0 


INDICES 


و محہمیٰەتہی 


152 ددا 

152 135 کف 
Tieno» 239‏ 
0 دمصعهەدا 
129 ددحمۂآ 
129 52 999 
286 مہہ 
285 1/06 
es0a01 0‏ 
0,JO1 18‏ 
hho,101 18‏ 
284 ەدي 
Talo 288‏ 
7 190 
Vaya 150‏ 
tos} 194‏ 
ho 155‏ 
}o0) 147‏ 
YAarQs} 0‏ 
157 س۸ا 
fo, 152‏ 
153 ١کہ1‏ 
151 )44,2 


Woe 154 
2243 154 


150 دک 

169 اد 

Qe 7 

108 107 سھل ا 
loon 117‏ 
lo\an. 125‏ 


45 کرا0امثٹ 
ho,2 76‏ 
76 ہما 
75 کہب 
101 
100 پکانٹا' 
bony 106‏ 
99 یەعا 
289 
bay 105‏ 
Thy 261 7‏ 
1h 251‏ 
Thay 101‏ 


by 241 


1,2}, 251 
7) 
Vor, 98 


71 شی 
Yay, 123 7‏ 
104 ب۵ا 
lay 179‏ 
128 >|200 
ols 128‏ 
pas» 148‏ 
128 )20 
2 ?0( 
YL.» 160‏ 


Qa» 131 


wooo» 48 


en 133 
سدا‎ 132 133 


5 134 ( مد[ 
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Nussoco} 64 
مم,آمثا‎ ٥۱ 
ہلا‎ sl 192 
او مع‎ 192 
Yaaro] 268 
Lo} 297 
bol 57 
دہ آھذمد‎ 
\\astos} 64 


.ae| 61 


184 73 ]12 
ad 91‏ 
94 [ و ىا 
faa 74‏ 
Nias ٤‏ 
ہہ lam‏ 
٤ہ Yasllooia‏ 
ہہ baa‏ 
79 1022 
{do.0D 75‏ 
22 کسی[ 
اہ Wo‏ 
386 صددۂ 1 
Wo 34‏ 
وہ کبیا 
ہ trata‏ 
وہ ۰ککععہ+1 
وہ حم 
\s22 79‏ 
تہ {paso‏ 
رہ Nao‏ 
76 1,2 


303 
wat 266 
leans 173 
aQh0 177 178 
مصکی۱دا‎ 172 
YAssaco 172 
0 50 171 
aye 185 
ols 218 
7,28 209 210 
حم‎ 212 
9b 4 


Lbs 242 
حذمد۸[‎ 209 
Pasas 216 
{80s 217 
lauds 211 


220 عہ۔ا 
bry? 220‏ 


12a1-42 220 
Jro»0m 227 228 
1, 222 


221 36 ھی 
tho 231‏ 
55 
229 مک 
172 ٭معدا 
fonar,D 4‏ 
Jaana, 2 ٤‏ 
77 فرفسا 
(OSD 225‏ 
LD 223‏ 
aD 92‏ 


INDICES 
L}so 06 Lodso 258 
also 61 has 276 
٦ 289 Yasas 277 
مئہدەھا‎ 259 260 9,3 278 
Neo 179 ora; 40 
eas 260 0و یں‎ 282 
Vdra,So 132 261 as 282 
Jsoacivo 273  اہممەب‎ 279 
leato 275 Less 278 
Jasato 264 less 279 
WSO 70 263 sais 22 
Jratoyso 149 wy) 279 
دکھ[ ویر مث[‎ 40 
Walauto 275 laret 91 
Nanato 275 مقاممصمصف‎ 179 
tura.80 293 ممح+د[‎ 258 
مس۱صسدىا‎ 293 ram ٥ 
ملا‎ 208 12,2000 71 182 
Jotlso 269 163 
YZaaXso 271 ہا‎ 163 
VANS 40 268 ony 163 
[So 271 pay 163 
1 263 {poi 187 
oes 264 265 (۹(۵ 187 
Presto 267 LZsam 182 
Thasac gto 192 2,a00 159 
می صی[‎ 192 [rico 190 
Vas -S0 261 سشہشی‎ 103 
مہ12‎ 283 LSoam 184 
Soa,So 262 صیدا‎ 185 
مافنسا‎ 265 wala 185 
مصمحا 258 مدالا‎ 191 


Boos 40 
یددا‎ 0 

IQ. 6 
یدەلے‎ 296 

DMO. 64 5 
froa. 293 
[aa 293 


MCONK 64 291 


12s 48 
1200. 289 
YAsea. 289 
<a 293 
Sams 219 
paaaloa 246 
کہ‎ 248 
bow 247 
foa2 252 
Lasoran 249 
tas ose 
کععا‎ 245 
Paar 250 
Yaar 250 
کی‎ 250 
09,9 106 
میحعا‎ 236 
کہمعباآ‎ 249 
DAD 249 
Jodo 249 
Lua 254 
Lad 255 
AaS 253 
ماخ‎ 257 


258 /ىا 
94 ےنا 


162 /أھحندا 
96 122 


Mandeear 


NMIN 73 
NINON 66 
DANI 45 
NININD 123 
NU 5 
NANDY 246 
ڈ اڈ‎ 7٦ 
NPM 251 
NIT 2 
7و تار‎ 
WONT 151 
ئا(‎ 07 
NN? 290 
٦٦ 232 
NONINDND 65 
NON INAIN 1 
N NTSNI 280 
NYD"O 93 
NYDD 173 
NPINIO 168 
NPD 229 
NIN 2 
by 238 
(83٦ 9 
5ڈ‎ 0 

NINDS 45 
xno ani 179 
تاد‎ 174 
NONNN 95 
NUNN 4 
NONUN 91 


Nabateean' 


7 7 
NON 27 
0 7 
5 7 
8ٹ‎ 7 


INDICES 
1ds,0 236 فہەصیسبآ‎ 161 
lao 240 tbaase ہہ‎ 
tac 238 Mas 182 
lesa 240 فەسۂ[‎ 165 
Yoeseo 240 = a {Nae 177 
leasSose 97 3 loas 183 
(0D) 139 1b 56 57 170 
JOD) 138 VANer.® 176 
محندۂ1 138 ہیلا‎ 174 
و‎ 140 qas 173 
Yoo فک ہیر‎ 37 172 
wtooon 147 41,28 172 
hyo? 139 ds 176 
مسا 143 ہبہ[‎ 40 
Luo» 40 مخصطم‎ 8 
دحەدھ[‎ Los 40, مذمد‎ 62 
232 sos 175 
S009 7 Lhsos 159 
Woo 147 YAs@ 40 158 
wa80O) 147 lo,» 169 
دەمدیا‎ 144 -® 166 167 
سیف‎ 142 aylZ 90 
سکطے‎ 141 Ydsa}Z 96 
9 143 Ol ہو‎ 
S009 144 وہ 2ک‎ 
ots 180 Ing? 7 
loa 160 mol 387 
we 161 Anl 33 
thas وہ‎ load 287 
lias 162 Weal 87 
Wdas 2لا وہر‎ ٥ 
{Aas 161 YoaxZ 94 
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192 کسے 
Woe 192‏ 
ho, 192‏ 
lo», 194‏ 
hoo, 202‏ 
201 905 
201 1۰ 
8 وذ12 
Jord, 7‏ 
199 وحم 
paaalo 246‏ 
YAano 97‏ 
lea 232‏ 
Jada 268‏ 
YAcnatoac 243‏ 
Ylaao 242‏ 
179 مەفی( 
وہ (OrDQD‏ 
fra2:a0 234‏ 
jdean 238‏ 
Wolo 244‏ 
245 244 ہم[ 
268 مذم1 
Wato 243‏ 
244 عدفهند1 
{hao 244‏ 
timo 239‏ 
[mo 240‏ 
ano 246‏ 
107 ,106 09,0 
fenal.O 236‏ 
fia, 234‏ 
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X#)ih 197 
419 243 
I)? 235 
HI)? 235 
hh? 240 
fl) 136 
1000 137 
]15×1( 137 
$4!) 149 
(ۂاواہا‎ 141 
لا(‎ 187 
A)3 186 

71 )مو ہا 
وہ ]158 
وہ MANX‏ 
ہہ )3NX‏ 
67 ۸ 
وہ 18( 

٢18 7ہ‎ 


Ethiopic ’ 


AQ@=ch 254 
th€ 35 
aha 37 
۰۵۰/اء‎ 106 
ANA 107 
Ah7UC 126 
AFH. 126 
aiA 110 
hGd 115 
ch@= 286 
APCE 116 
0۴ء‎ 6 
MPL 286 


x 


INDICES 
NUTD 7 TTY 0 ہور پاڑو‎ 
1۷ر ای سی‎ 126 
anu 27 5 ٦ 5 aX 121 
. 
سان‎ ll 17 J DHT 200 
nby 209 Thamudic”  ]1؟الآ‎ 206 
Nos RNS 199 Tacvdos 292 HM? یود‎ 
وروی سی سک‎ 
no>y 6 ٣28 224 TDR? 61 
تح‎ 175 M4 248 
8 Arabian” م۵6(‎ 250 
<a ]11 1s = ANY ss 
پور رہ‎ 18 68 6148 270 
٦ ٦ ۲م 4لاہا‎ 67 (4 266 
22 o oX1n ار( وہ‎ 278 
قنچوہ سس‎ OAR 57 مد‎ ANA 160 
88 171 eof] یہ‎ Wile, 162 
care tte BA am 
“ty 214 {ofl رہ‎ 31۵ 62 175 
nme ا‎ Hh 
ony 211 aN 76 Ilo 209 210 
pup 238 ADN 7 3410 208 
pw 183 (8 79 L440 208 
pw 170 وو 6لا و ]32ا‎ 
806 ×0 89 804] 202 
Aym 1 وو 1 ٭]|]ا‎ 919 229 
IR 73 X7X1 102 WXO 222 
سم ری یک‎ 
pon 111 ہق‎ 286 (9٤5 201 
wean 2 aARNAH 100 OHA 103 
tye یر‎ NOH arr XO4 193 
AS" 299 ۹36۳٣ iu 1ہ‎ 199 
drag oe LY ورر‎ ×1 198 
"DD 71 Oh us 415 199 
ONTIY 0 XA 123 WW) 197 


۶0٥7٦17 ۶۸ 64 
۵ص۱ ۶ۃ‎ 61 
AAPT 182 
ANZ 35 
ANAO 34 
ANCYY” 45 
5104 وہ‎ 
6 so 
۶ٌ یہ‎ 

04 35 
AILCEA se 
وط‎ 1 286 
50۸44. 65 
ATUZ 205 
hv 247 
0 236 
nnd 248 
NNC 248 
nen 249 
Nn¢-( 246 
MT} ٥ 
0/۶۸ 72 
OAC 216 
09" 216 
۵4-۹۰۹۳ تہ‎ 
011101 209 
ٴ0‎ ا٥۸‎ 35 
1160- 151 
H@7 155 
11۳ 157 
H&- > 157 
)ٴا۰۰‎ 35 
۰۸۰ا‎ 35 

LATTA 6 
P19: 295 


INDICES 


087: 
0١ 75 
hd so 
NaC 7 
Nh2-t so 
NPA دہ‎ 
001 8 
KAT 33 
TAAM 175 
ANN ہہ‎ 
ENT وه‎ 
TNO s9 
tT) 94 
۰۶۴۰ 183 
TNUZ 205 
TAAN ٦7 
é.tch 221 
۱د ۳۔۰۹[‎ 
AP 124 
“1۰۸40۹1 121 
رز“‎ )(1[ 121 
“::)011 121 
A.C 126 
42.00 127 
ATA 123 
AMAT 124 
Gah 278 
MLL 276 
74.7 272 
GE? دہ"‎ 
وہ ۸۸0۔5۸‎ 
۸۸۶ ہ٥‎ 
5111 108 
AI? 70 
ACE 297 


ENF 136 
۴٤ 138 
۵ے‎ 140 
Cre?” 140 
AAP? 175 
hhet% 178 
4۸ 7 
AAM 176 
ANA 179 
ANch 162 
ANZ 2 
ANA 160 
AG 185 
AAA 176 
and 37 172 
OAC 37 
hho 266 
A@-F 182 
6)0) 158 
bot 158 
ALN? 48 190 
AI? 163 
é.d 171 
PA 40 
PAY” 243 
PPLN 243 
$2Z, 231 
**CN7 235 
PALA 240 
درو ۶۱ط‎ 
٠و]‎ 239 
NV 5 
NAO 4 
NCU 78 
NC77 وہ‎ 
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aH 108 
PPAR 269 
mA T 271 
مو‎ ٠۳7۹۰ مور‎ 
OCA 262 
مووںہہ‎ 262 
aO-f, 275 

OP Ach 265 
FAC 266 
FAN 264 
mhht 266 
PAN. 265 
PGEP 972 
>ہڑ(وہ‎ 70 
PAL 255 256 
POE-E 65 
ao"yae-(" 149 
PR ah 129 
OR hE 193 
00ً 187 
WAM 176 
PPAMNY 177 
we 37 


wEMF 140 190 


Cah? 14 
ہس“‎ 147 
(293 145 
2? 143 

CRP 143 
éfl. 136 

0018ء2 
8 6481 
Cah ۰‏ 


ZNAP 138 
0 136 
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AMA 243 
ATT 123 
TH 123, 251 
WHAT 251 
STANT 4 
TACT 281 
UCT 229 
چ0‎ 231 
355 264 
TIA 143 
8 7ر‎ 
WZ 6 
185۹۲7۲ 103 
۲و‎ 105 
WHAT 154 
315١ وہ‎ 
85۲ 119 
YR 119 
qat 119 


Pah " 
singiera 154 


Tamil ' 
SHULL TLD 246 


Qes&) 4 


Malayalam ۲ 
GO 4 
0ج‎ 246 

Sinhalese “ 
GEDOD%H 154 


Georgian / 


157 ۹ہ وٹ 


INDICES 
/ 
ZAN 230 31٥0-1 0 
GCL 227 nvas 200 
ELPF 225 0 
ishari 
۹۰ 221 52 mirdim 186 
2.odh 29) 
ETht 221 Elamitish x 
12ےے‎ 36 221 den 132 \ See 
EME 221 eae 
Judseo-Persian ' 
Amharic ¥ TO 183 
mI 168 
AF 133 
ety 255 2760590" 
APA? دن‎ db3t 88 
NP=he دو‎ mtk 70 
thr 173 
thé t 278 
Tignifia * gm 293 
NPA, دج‎ 
PRE 133 Coptic > 
EIOM 293 
Mehn ٭‎ ۱۸۸ 293 
mz 256 ۱٥۱۸ 293 
MOYAS 70 
Tigre / ۸۸۸۸9٥۲۹] 275 
ہ٥]إ‎ 275 
anit ددر‎ WARE 40 
NPA دہ‎ xeeit 157 
xoeit 157 
‘Umani Aivyst 157 
maz 256 
Sansknit 
Bilin’ WS پر‎ 
mid 256 85۲ 47 
WAT 211 
Beja’ HUT 246 
mes 256 @TT 211 


Poh 296 
ل۶11‎ 280 
F.2E 37 
Reh 129 
۶۰:۵۹۴ 129 
SLAY 129 
49C 135 
LPT 128 
دب ۲۰۱۸۰۸0 گا‎ 
F.P% 133 
F.2% 133 
Wi?” وہر‎ 
1797" 106 
AANN دور‎ 
IANN 102 
TAP 91 
TNE 209 
INC 209 
و“‎ 100 
it 104 
Jb) 48 
MmI°O 204 
MND 203 
MP 203 
3۸0۸۰۹۴ 198 
AAD 198 
AG 402 
2°70 200 
5٤. 193 
KCch 196 
ANd 01 
R37 165 
R39 165 
KPO 200 
ALP 195 


gunah simanstha 103 malka 0 


makita 271 
mashth 266 
mog 259 
murvart 261 
muésas 275 
musk 264 
myazd 256 
narm 281 
nask 279 
panak 224 
pil 230 

pir 230 
rabba 136 137 
rahtk 142 
rextan 7 
roé 142 
roéuk 142 148 
rod 146 
romana 146 
roramna 145 
rot 146 
sakina 173 
sang 164 
sengaBer 154 
Ser 32 
sidan 190 
goka 183 
staBar 59 
staurak 59 
srat 196 
sraitan 167 
sture 170 
tannur 94 
tin 97 

tina 208 
varta 287 
vicir 288 
vinas 103 
vinaskar 103 
vnaskarth 103 
Yahut 294 
zarrén 1 
zee 157 
zrth 169 
zuban 148 
zur 156 
zurgukasth 156 


Parthian 


wr 287 
ykwnd 289 


308 INDICES 
Baluchi ‘ 
25 
anj 51 robe : hamgunah 103 
9 aa Ey 204 mashyaé 266 
Mishaé 275 
4 1 231 
Old Persian لد‎ 49>) 7 at due 
amrtatah 283 rozs 142 
Gps 47 we bass 155 vazurg 137 
haruvatah 283 Zuhud 294 
magum 259 5 چاپیرد‎ 288 zur 156 
magush 259 ١ 
namra 281 
rauéa 143 رسس‎ be 7 Pahlavi “ 
rauta 146 
88ء‎ 167 168 gba) 145 ap 47 
Ufratu 222 1 ۱ و‎ ae 
156 afritan 
سے یت ابی نت‎ amurt 3 
0 \ Arum 147 
0 ۰ 146 atur 64 55 
۱ avinas 103 
سم‎ 47 i usages 59 avistak 60 
bararia 80 
6ط ندم بد‎ 156 40 153 
4925.49 164 aN den 132 
dena 133 
سی سك 47 سن‎ 0 denak 132 
لاق لا‎ denar 134 
سا با‎ 54 
dram 130 
س0×(س(ع‎ 119 draxym 130 
gusye\0u 215 ۱ by farvstak 15 
rv 119 frasang 7٦ 
وو‎ 146 ۳ 1 frasangan 177 
v در‎ 1g 92% 251 
وس‎ 211 i سس‎ ganjaBar 251 
۱ PM Lilie 120 ۳" i 
gt 
چ‎ aor 04 ۹5 ۱ gund 105 
dy weedy — £FN)QY hamden 132 
BEdyN 130 hamgunah 103 
6 237 hardt 283 
aH 132 EMO humat 119 
hurust 119, 120 
ھ٤عںدود(سو‎ 24 Pazand ‘ i 
ux 
\ adur 650 xvar 119 
HIG4) 281 afridan 2lo kapur 246 
edins 132 kar 211 
إسحدوسد‎ 279 ganz 251 lovt 253 
ganzubar 1 lowtsh 253 
سی و‎ 259 gunah 103 madina 261 
gunaht 103 magot 259 
1 259 gunahkar 108 magosia 259 
6 gunahkart 103 magustan 259 
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Type 185 
رہپ‎ 156 

156 نام دم و 
pS. 169‏ و 
g phul.p 156‏ 
59 ,16 اس ب١ث‏ ہس ٣چ‏ 
uit gun 90‏ 
Buthup 90‏ 
88 ہصئثٍس ۳ 
94 إ۳ 

[(Pabpunnnch 94 
[url = 125 
Snb 202 

(bp 164 
,اہ‎ 244 
مہ‎ 106 
Suiq ہم‎ 108 
پاسەس ہام“‎ 15 
Sant 147 
Sand ۸ 147 
&k fe 187 

7 ]١1ا‏ إہ 
Apug 167‏ 
272 زبسناسراسل 
diupgupfun 261‏ 
28 إ۳ ٤‏ 
[Poupuy 5‏ 
dng 259‏ 
Yours 275‏ 
264 با ہل 
09 اس 
280 +متہپاسل 
OQnifbut 296‏ 
Lud pgp 281‏ 
9 عم 


INDICLS 


268 کلد 
242 کوبال 
92 گرب 
8 کرر 
4 کل 
lS 103‏ 


51 123 کح 
1 حور 


5 4.8 
20 
ote 256‏ 
06 مر 
4 ھهودہ 


8 وحر 
8 وحر 
287 ورد 
8 و7 
wl 289‏ 


289 ااکد 


Armenian ‘ 


45 ل/سوسرم [1 
fil 213‏ وس 

79 لوہ ہم 
98 ٠إ qguqni‏ 
qgubd 251‏ 
qubduenp 251‏ 


ghSkb 106 
quip 9 
تو‎ 105 
ph 132 


pbbup 134 
ppl 130 


213 لوا 


3 دتار 
82 دں 
jlo 134‏ 
148 ررق 
6 رود 
148 رور 
143 روری 
Fo 7‏ 
6 رر 
al, 148‏ 
wly) 1‏ 
169 ,)0 
0 
1 ر ر ا 


0 رور 
09 سر 


163 سحل 
167 سراردہ 
7 سر احه 
7 سرادر 
7 سراطاق 
7 سرای 
8 سروالە 
cK. 4‏ 
179 سدووس 
8 سل 

8 سلوار 
4 سکلل 
392 سر 

Kn y 17 
dw فر‎ 15 
کار‎ 1 

6 کاسه 
246 کافور 


aS 15 


oat 46 
ST 211 
pl 55 
آفرد‎ 215 
ارس‎ 215 
اسا‎ 0 

92 اساں 
3 )سر 
59 58 16 اسرہ 
59 اسرك 
0 اسوار 
59 اسطر 
0 امسا 


2 اگلموں 


53 اورند 
53 اورنکگ 
4 ہاں 
ule 85‏ 
4 الر 
4 الم ہاں 
167 ردہ 
77 ررك 
78 روھاں 
jv 0‏ 
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GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 
I RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Raéjadharma-Kaustubha an elaborate Smrti work on 
Rajadharma, Rajaniti and the requirements of kings, 
by Anantadeva edited by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kamala Krishna Smrtitirtha, 1935 

Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages _ translated 
into English from Portuguese by Prof A X_ Soares, 
MA, LLB, Baroda College, Baroda, 1936 

Nayakaratna a commentary on the Nyayaratnamala 
of Parthasarathi Migra by Ramanuyja of the Prabhakara 
School edited by K S Ramaswami Sastri of the 
Onental Institute, Baroda, 1937 

A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS im the Jam Bhandars 
at Pattan edited from the notes of the late Mr C D 
Dalal, MA, by L B Gandhi, 2 vols, vol I, 1937 

Ganitatilaka of Sripati with the commentary of 
Simhatilaka, a non Jain work on Anthmetic with a 
Jaincommentary edited by H R Kapadia, M A , 1937 

The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran showing the extent 
of borrowed words in the sacred text compiled by 
Professor Arthur Jeffery of the School of Oriental 
Studies, Cairo, 1938 

Tattvasangraba of Santaraksita with the commentary 
of Kamalagila translated into Enghsh by Mahama 
hopadhyaya Dr Ganganath Jha, 3 vols, vol I, 1937 

Harhsa-vildsa of Hamsa Mitthu forms an elaborate 
defence of the various mystic practices and worship 
edited by Swami Trbikrama Tirtha and Mahamaho 
padhyaya Hathibhai Shastn, 1937 

Suktimuktavali a wellknown Sanskrit work on 
Anthology, of Jalhana, a contemporary of King Krsna 
of the Northern Yadava Dynasty (aD 1247) edited 
by Pandit E Kmshnamacharya, Sansknt Pathaéala, 
Vadtal, 1938 


II BOOKS IN THE PRESS 


NatyaSgstra edited by M Ramaknshna Kavi, 4 vols, 
vol 1 

Manasollisa or Abhilasitarthacimtamani, edited by G K 
Shrigondekar, M A , 3 vols, vol II 

Alamkdéramahodadhi a famous work on Sanskrit 
Poetics composed by Narendraprabha Siri at the request 
of Minister Vastupala m aD 1226 edited by 
Lalchandra B Gandhi of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

DvadaSaranayacakra jan ancient polemical treatise 
giving a résumé of the different philosophical systems 
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79 


80 


81 


82 


with a refutation of the same from the Jain standpoint 
by Mallavaédi Suri with a commentary by Simhasur1 
Gam edited by Mum Caturvyayaj1 

Krtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara, minister of King 
Govindachandra of Kanauj, edited by Principal K V 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares 

Brhaspati Smrti, being a reconstructed text of the now 
lost work of Brhaspati edited by Principal K V 
Rangaswami A1yangar, Hindu University, Benares 

A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS in the Oriental Institute 
Baroda compiled by K S Ramaswami Sastni, Srauta, 
Pandit, Oriental Institute Baroda, 12 vols, vol II 
(Srauta, Dharma, and Grhya Sitras) 

Madhavanala-Kaimakandal& a romance in old Western 
Rajastham by Ganapati, a Kayastha from Anod_ edited 
by M R Majumdar, MA, LLB 

Tattvopaplava a masterly criticism of the opimions of the 
prevailing Philosophical Schools by Jayaraéi edited by 
Pandit Sukhalalji of the Benares Hindu University 
Anekantajayapataka of Haribhadra Suri (c ap 1120) 
with his own commentary and Tippanaka by Muni 
chandra the Guru of Vadideva Sir edited by H R 
Kapadia, M A 

Parama-Sarhita an authoritative work on _ the 
Paficharatra system, edited by Dewan Bahadur ت‎ 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, of Madras 


111 BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION 


Prajnhaparamitas commentaries on the Prajiapara 
mita, a Buddhist philosophical work edited by Prof 
Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vols, vol II 

ama Tantra comprising four books on Kah, 
Tara, Sundari, and Chhinnamasta edited by B 
Bhattacharyya, Ph D, 4 vols, vols ILIV 

Naétyadarpana introduction im Sanskrit giving an account 
of the antiquity and usefulness of the Indian drama, 
the different theories on Rasa, and an examination of 
the problems raised by the text, by L B Gandhi, 2 vols , 
vol II 

Gurjararisival a collection of several old Gujarati 
Rasas edited by Messrs B K Thakore, M D Desai, 
and M C Modi 

Tarkabh&és& a work on Buddhist Logic, by Moksakara 
Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery edited with a 
Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Embar Krishnama- 
charya of Vadtal 

A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS in the Onental Institute, 
Baroda compiled by the Library staff, 12 vols , vol Il 
(Smrti MSS ) 
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